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She folded the orphan child to her breast. 
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MARTIN NOBLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
LOSSES. 


THE month was April, and the weather fair, as the 
good ship “‘Nabob,” terminating a successful voyage, 
came to her moorings in the London Docks. Of the 
fifteen passengers who had started in her from 
Sydney, all, save two, had embraced the earliest 
opportunity of getting ashore. The twain in ques- 
tion were now standing upon deck, and though 

pparently intimately related, were so unlike each 
other in general appearance, as to at once attract 
attention and awaken speculation. The elder, a 
man of mid-life, was a loose-limbed, ill-put-together 
person, over six feet high, with a large face, long 
under jaw, and dark restless eyes. In dress he was 
untidy, and he took snuff continually and carelessly, 
as his soiled vest testified. To render his appearance 
still more ungainly, free living had set its unmistak- 
able stamp upon every feature. The other, a slim, 
blue-eyed boy of ten, was all neatness in attire, and 
had a face and manner indicative of extreme gentle- 
ness. The little fellow anxiously watched every 
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‘movement of the man beside him, and presently, when 
the latter turned to go below, evidently experienced - 
great relief. The timid look slowly lifted, but was 
-followed by an expression of deep melancholy. For 
some minutes the boy stood mute as. a statue, 
seemingly watching the sailors making the vessel 
‘fast; but a close observer would easily have perceived 
that those large earnest eyes were in truth taking 
little heed of what was immediately going forward. 
Presently came a deep-drawn sigh, and then the 
dearest word that childhood’s lips can utter stole 
to his. 

‘Mother! mother!” 

He had been thinking of a dear parent who many 
a month before had sunk from a couch of suffering to 
the repose of the grave, and recalling the last long 
embrace, and the last loving word of her whom he 
could never behold in this world again. His chin 
drooped upon his breast, and when he next looked 
up, tears were trickling down his cheeks. Poor, 
Martin Noble had begun to taste the bitter waters ot 
tribulation full early. Our young friend’s father had 
originally gone out to Sydney as medical officer to 
the convict settlement at Port Jackson, having thrown 
up a promising practice at home that he might give 
his wife and only child, both in delicate health, the 
benefit of a change of climate. To his satisfaction 
and joy a marked improvement was immediately 
observable, and for several years all went well. 
There was little society to be had in New South 
Wales in those days that a man of education would 
care for, and so Surgeon Noble devoted his leisure 
largely to rambling about the colony, studying its 
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natural products, and collecting specimens of its 
fauna and flora. He was not wholly dependent upon 
his salary, being possessed of funded property at 
home, which placed him beyond anxiety as to the 
future, and so long, therefore, as his wife and boy 
continued in the enjoyment of health he was quite 
content to remain at his not very exalted post. As 
years rolled on, however, he began to see that he was 
scarcely doing his duty in continuing Martin’s educa- 
tion under his own roof. He felt sure that at a boys’ 
school in England his son would stand a much better 
chance of developing any special capacity he might 
possess, than situated as he then was; and if he 
proved of only ordinary ability, would at least be 
benefited in some degree by the healthy rivalry into 
which, at a large school, he would be compelled to 
enter. Mr. Noble had all but determined upon break- 
ing up his establishment and quitting the colony, 
when a slight return of his wife’s olden malady caused 
®him to pause. No, they must not return to Eng- 
land’s variable climate at present, for it would only be 
leading her to certain death. The next thought that 
occurred -was this. Martin, who was now fairly 
strong, should, on the first opportunity, be sent, 
under friendly care, to the old country, and placed 
in some well-reputed boarding academy. Mrs. Noble 
at once oppesed the scheme. She was determined 
not to be parted from her boy. If he went she would 
go too, be the consequences what they might. The 
Doctor, who was rather stern when opposed, got 
angry, and replied that he would do as he liked in 
the matter, but his better-half had her way in the 


end, nevertheless. A few months afterwards he was 
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glad to think that he had not carried out his resolve. 
Signs of a most alarming character suddenly dis- 
covered themselves in Mrs. Noble’s disorder, and in 
less than another three weeks she had gone to her 
final rest. The first impulse of the bereaved man 
was to throw up his appointment and fly from scenes 
which would be perpetually reminding him of his 
immense loss. He would get somebody to take care 
of Martin, while he went upon his travels through 
parts of the country which he had long wished, but 
had hitherto been unable, to visit; and when his 
mind had in some degree recovered from its recent 
shock, he would return to Sydney, take possession of 
his son, and say good-bye to the colony. Upon 
maturer consideration, however, he saw that to throw 
up the post he held at a moment’s notice was simply 
an impossibility. He would, at all events, have to 
continue in harness until his successor should be 
named and inducted. There was no help for it, he 
must stay where he was at present, and bear his trial¢ 
as best he could. At this moment an event occurred 
which in the end was attended with very serious 
consequences to the hero of this narrative. One after- 
noon a stranger was announced, but as Mr. Noble 
glanced at the visitor's card a bright smile broke 
over his usually thoughtful face. 

“Mr. Bolton Sheepshanks,” repeated he, aloud. 
“Why he must be the brother of my dear old friend 
Percy.” Then turning to the attendant, “Show the 
gentleman in.” 

The gentleman was shown in, and he proved to be 
the huge ungainly creature whose description was 
given a few sentences back. He stated that he had 
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come out on mercantile business for his brother, who 
had desired him to call and pay his respects to his old 
friend and school-fellow, and see if he could be of any 
Service to him. He intended returning by the first 
ship that was ready to sail, and if Mr. Noble thought 
fit to entrust him with any commissions for the land 
he had left behind him, he should be only too happy 
to undertake the same. 

After a little reflection, the Surgeon determined 
upon availing himself of this opportunity for sending 
Martin over the water. It would leave himself free to 
prosecute the travels he had purposed when he should 
obtain his release, and he would be under no necessity 
of returning to a place in which he had sustained the 
greatest misfortune of his life. Accordingly, after 
thanking his visitor for his kind offer, and giving him 
some account of his own recent calamity, he concluded 
by stating that he should really be glad to have his 
son carried to England, whither he hoped to come 
himself in a few months. Mr. Sheepshanks expressed 
the greatest readiness to undertake the duty. And 
tife Surgeon accordingly wrote a letter empowering 
his old friend in London to act as guardian to Martin 
until such time as he himself should appear and 
relieve him of the responsibility. A few days after- 
wards, our young hero had turned his back upon Port 
Jackson forever. To return, however, to the“ Nabob” 
and the London Docks. While the ship was being 
made secure, not a soul took the smallest heed ot 
Martin ; but no sooner was that task completed, than 
the skipper, a short, thick-set, jolly-looking man, 
brown as a tan floor and nimble as a cricket, came up 
with “Well, youngster, where’s Mr. Sheepshanks ?” 
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“Gone below, sir,” was the reply ; ; “I’m waiting 
. for him.” 

The tone was so aaneounil that the Captain with a 
stare said: “Eh, Martin! why what’s amiss? You 
look as grave as an undertaker on an uninhabited 
island. Now I should ha’ thought you’d ha’ been 
full of life and joy to day at the bare idea of going 
ashore.” . 

“Tam glad that we’re going ashore,” returned the 
little fellow ; “but I’m so sorry to leave ce and the 
rest behind.” 

“Oh, don’t be sorry, my dear, you'll soon find new 
friends and forget all about us.’ 

““Not forget you,” spake he back with unmistakable 
earnestness, “ nor the mate, nor the stewardess. You 
have ail been so kind to me, and-——— 

The untimely appearance of Mr.* Sheepshanks put 
a period to the-sentence, and recalled to the speaker’s 
face its former expression of timidity. 

‘“‘Good-bye, Captain,” said the giant; “we're off , 
at last. As I shall have occasion to come on board 
in a day or two, it is just possible I may see you 
again, but in case I should not, we may as well 
shake hands.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he took hold of the 
sailor's, not too readily extended, fingers. 

““Good day, sir,” was the civil response. Then 
turning to Martin, the Captain continued, “and good- 
‘ bye to you, my lad, and God bless you. We shall 
_ most likely never see each other again, and so I must 
' ask yotl to accept a small present.” 

With that he unfastened from his bunch of seals a 
toy compass. “There,” he resumed, “take this by 
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way of a keepsake, my dear, and remember that it is 
only by steering your craft by the compass of truth, 
that you can hope to escape the shoals and quick- 
sands with which the voyage of life is ever beset.” 
The token was received by a hand that shook, and 
thanks were spoken by a small tremulous voice, so 
small, indeed, as to be scarcely audible. A minute 
afterwards the giant was rudely hurrying the pigmy 
along the quay,-and our hero found himself outside 
the dock gates almost before he had realised the fact 
that he had turned his ‘back upon the ship. His 
companion said very little beyond urging him now 
and again to mend his pace. After walking a short 
distance they fell in with a hackney coach, hired it, 
and were driven off to Holly House, Denmark Hill, 
Camberwell, the residence of Martin’s duly appointed 
guardian. In answer to enquiries, the servant stated 
that Mr. Percy Sheepshanks had suddenly been 
called abroad, and was not likely to return for two 
or three months at least. A letter marked “ very 
important” had been left in her hands to be de- 
lifered to Mr. Bolton at the earliest opportunity, and 
there it was. The recipient of the missive grew very 
pale, hastily tore the seal apart, and ran his eye over 
the first page. Then his colour began gradually to 
return, till, by the time he had mastered its contents, 
he seemed quite himself again. A further enclosure 
was earnestly scanned, when, addressing his young 
companion with something like an air of regret, 
““My boy,” said he, “I’ve sad news for you. Our 
ship has been outstripped by a vessel that sailed 
some little while after us, and this letter is from a 
solicitor at Sydney, and addressed to my brother as 
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sole trustee to your father’s estate, with the informa- 
tion that only two days after we had quitted him, he 
was attacked by a lunatic convict and killed upon 
the spot.” 

Here the speaker refreshed himself with a pinch of 
snuff, and the orphan lad, turning to the wall, and 
hiding his face in his hands, burst into a bitter fit of 
sobbing. 

“Very bad news for you, my boy,” continued the 
speaker, “but you know all the crying in the world 
won't bring your father back again.” 

The bereaved one seemed to gain little consolation 
from this remark, and he now begged to be told more 
particularly how the terrible event had happened. 

‘“Some other time we'll go into the subject,” was 
the return. “It won’t do any good just now; and 
another thing, I have an important engagement to 
keep, and cannot stop any longer.” Then turning 
to the servant, a clean, comely young woman of two 
or three and twenty, “I shall have to leave this 
young gentleman in your charge for a few days, 
Mary.” 

‘Very good, sir,” said she; “T’ll take care of him, 
poor fellow; ’’ and then with a short “ Good-bye, 
Martin, and leave off crying,” the heartless monster 
turned upon his heel and took his departure. 

‘‘That man’s a brute!” exclaimed the domestic as, 
with tears trickling down her cheeks, she folded the 
orphan child to her heart. 


GAINS. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GAINS. 


IN spite of every effort, on the part of her to whose 
care he had been committed, Martin remained in- 
consolable. All that night he lay awake weeping 
over his misfortune and thinking of the happy past. 
On the morrow he was too poorly to leave his bed, 
and refused all food. Mary renewed her efforts to 
cheer and console him, and never left him through- 
out the day for five minutes together. Towards 
evening her loving offices began to have effect, and 
she succeeded after a while in inducing her patient to 
take a little refreshment. Next morning further signs 
of improvement were visible, and as love begets love, 
in a few days Martin had become quite attached to 
his humble friend ; they were almost inseparable. 
Whenever she had occasion to go out, he went with 
her, and when she stayed at home he stayed at home 
too. Having been carried to Sydney when only 
two years old, our young friend’s knowledge of the 
manners and customs of his native land was very 
limited; as a consequence, novelties were for ever 
surprising him, and his mind thus was diverted very 
frequently from sad and gloomy memories. With- 
the curiosity natural to childhood, he was perpetually 
asking the meaning of this thing and the use of that. 
It mattered not how many questions he might put, 
however, Mary was always ready with a reply. He 
marvelled at the universality of her knowledge, and 
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wondered how solearned a person should be occupying 
so humble a position. In truth Mary was more than 
ordinarily intelligent, and had received at the Parish 
School on Camberwell Green an education which had 
fitted her in the best sense of the word for being useful 
in this working world of ours. Many a pleasant story 
would she relate in her leisure moments to save her 
charge from desponding thoughts, and Martin in less 
_ than a week had learned more of the fairy fable of the 
English Nursery than he had acquired all his life in 
New South Wales. After being under this soothing 
treatment for sixteen days, Mr. Sheepshanks again 
made his appearance. He pretended to embrace 
Martin, which gracious performance set the boy 
sneezing. Sheepshanks was so prodigal of snuff that 
he was always setting other people sneezing, though 
he could produce no such effect upon himself. With 
but scant ceremony our hero was marched off to an 
old-fashioned inn in Whitechapel, packed outside a 
coach and carried away into Essex. His health being 
good and the weather fair, Martin enjoyed the ride, 
ay, although he was in the company of a man who h&d 
ever treated him, to say the least, very harshly and 
unfeelingly, and who, all through the long voyage they 
had made together, had never given him one kindly 
word. The giant now even took no more notice of 
his charge than if he had not been present, and so 
-the boy forgot his cares in observing the country 
through which they were passing, and the people 
they met. The oak and elm trees, the broad meadows, 
and the wild flowers and brambles crowding every 
hedgerow, filled him with pleasurable emotion. Affer 
travelling about a dozen miles the coach drew up ata 
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road-side inn bearing the sign of “The Chequers,” 
and Martin was ordered to dismount. They were 
evidently expected, for a rustic was waiting to help 
down and take charge of their luggage. A ‘ten or 
twelve minutes’ walk brought them to the village of 
Dagenham, and shortly afterwards they paused in 
front of a pretty little cottage bearing the name of 
“The Laurels.” Sheepshanks lifted the latch and 
led the way up a marvellously neat little garden, 
towards the dwelling. They were. met upon the 
threshold by a thin, prim old dame, who in spite of 
her tortoiseshell spectacles, looked the very image of 
good-nature. This lady turned out to be the relict of 
a Lieutenant Spicer, who, some five-and-thirty years 
previous, had nobly perished at the battle of Trafalgar, 
‘but who was embalmed in her memory with undying 
affection and emblazoned over her mantelpiece in 
full naval uniform, upon canvas three feet by two. 
His goodness and valour, as was presently found, she 
enever wearied of extolling. 

“And this is Master Noble, is it sir?” said the 
lady, stooping down and giving the boy a motherly 
kiss. “Come along then, my dear; this way, this 
Way.” 

And they were conducted into a pretty little parlour, 
designated by its proprietor “the drawing-room.” 
Here everything was neat and complete. Sheep- 
shanks, after a short conversation with the Dame, 
gave the boy, for’show sake, a parting embrace, 
which again set him sneezing, and said “ good-bye.” 
The Cross Keys inn was to afford him a night’s 
shelter, and on the morrow he intended taking the 
return coach to town again. No sooner had the giant 
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departed than Mrs. Spicer led the dwarf into another 
parlour which she termed “the dining-room.” A 
cloth had been laid and food set out, but Martin, 
though invited, did not partake of anything. He 
was timid and shy at thus being left alone again with 
an entire stranger. If Mary had been beside him he 
would have made a good meal, for he really was 
hungry. In the course of the evening Mrs. Spicer 
began to find her way into his good graces, just as 
Mr. Sheepshanks’s domestic had done before her, and 
when the old lady showed him to his bed-chamber he 
felt as much confidence in her as if he had proved her 
kindness by a long experience. There was a bed 
besides his own in the apartment, and he was informed 
that another young gentleman, a year or so older 
than himself, George Mellows by name, would occupy 
it. When Martin awoke in the morning, birds were 
singing and chirping among the trees without, and 
the apartment was full of delicious air that had found 
its way through the open casement, at which a pale-e 
faced lad sat in his night-shirt reading. 

“Aha!” exclaimed the student, “awake at last? 
Why I’ve been up these two hours.” 

‘‘ Learning your lessons?’ asked Martin. 

“T should think not. Something a great deal more 
interesting than that. This book would keep me up 
all night, if I could have a candle, and I should never 
want to close my eyes until I got to the last page.” 

“Why, what book is it?” 

“The finest I ever met with. It’s ‘The Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.’ He was a sailor 
who got cast. on an uninhabited island, and lived 
with a goat and poll-parrot, until he found his Man 
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Friday. But there, you shall read it for yourself, after 
I’ve got through it. My mamma knows I like books 
about adventures in foreign lands, and always brings 
me something fresh whenever she comes down. I 
should very much like to go to sea, and be cast upon 
an uninhabited island, shouldn’t you:” 

His eyes were fixed: looking dreamily, into some 
region far, far away. Martin replied that he had 
already been upon the sea, and had no desire to make 
another voyage at all, much more to be wrecked. 

“Have you really been to sea:” said the other 
shutting up the volume, and turning towards him. 

“Yes, I’ve only just come from Sydney.” The 
conversation was suddenly terminated by the pale- 
faced boy bolting across the room, and hopping into 
bed. The next moment open went the door, and in 
a most unceremonious manner, in walked a very 
strange-looking person. A female domestic evi- 
dentlv, from her costume, and certainly anything but 

ea girl. She was far from good-looking, and yet far 
from what could be termed ugly. Her face was 
ruddy and plump, her mouth was large; her nose 
was rather long and somewhat broad, where it ought 
to have been slender, and yet that organ seemed to 
adapt itself very comfortably to its surroundings, and 
was not particularly obtrusive. Her form could not 
be considered symmetrical, for one shoulder was a 
‘trifle higher than the other, and yet her deformity did 
not force itself upon your notice either, for it was only 
detectable when her back was towards you. Her 
eyes were beautifully blue, but unfortunately one 
would persist in looking in an opposite direction to 
the other, A fact, which the new comer presently. 
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found, often used as a source of ridicule by the | 
thoughtless. For instance, the butcher boy, who 
came for orders every other day, the first time he 
spoke to Martin, told him that the servant was a nice 
old girl, and it was a pity she didn’t squint. In his 
childish simplicity, Martin said that he thought she 
did; whereupon the other exclaimed, ‘Well done, 
young stroike-a-loight,”’ and went off whistling. 

‘‘Now then, young gentlemen,” said the person just 
described, “it’s time to get up, so dress yourselves, 
and I’ll be back presently to wash you.” And off she 
went. 

“ That’s Hannah,” remarked our hero’s companion, 
“the servant; I didn’t want her to see me with this 
book, because she might have told Mrs, Spicer, who 
mightn’t have been pleased at my getting up to read 
such things before breakfast. I’ve been ill, you know, 
and she fancies that I’m weaker than I really am, and 
is so particular about all I do. She told me last 
night, that I must mind and not be drawn into too 
much exertion through having a boy companion, 
that’s you, more robust than myself. No, I’m not sure 
but she’d take the book away if she knew that I got 
up so early to read it.” 

“Ts Hannah a tell-tale, then?” enquired Martin. 

“Oh no, but it might slip out. Hannah’s not a 
bad sort, take her altogether; but there’s one thing 
I do not like her for,’ continued the weakly boy. 
‘«<She’s so precious fond of giving a fellow herb tea. 
She makes me take a dose regularly once a week. 
Ah, you'll have some of it in a day or two. It is 
muck!” 

The subject of Martin’s voyage was again brough 
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up, and again the conversation was interrupted by 
the appearance of the dispenser of herb tea. 

«‘Now, Master Goble,” said she. 

Martin corrected her, “Noble is my name.” 

“Well, Goble or Noble, it’s all the same to me. 
Let’s have a fair understandin’! Now, first of all, do 
you take to soap and water kindly? I hope you do, 
cause I’ve got the washin’ of ye, and knows that a 
clean skin is good for the health. So, if I rubs yea 
bit hard, don’t you squeak. If you do, you'll most 
likely get the flannin’ in your mouth. And don’t you 
get starin’ at me like you are now,” (Martin was 
watching the particular action of the fair maid’s odd 
optics), “or you'll find possibly the soap getting sud- 
denly into your eyes.” 

The threatened one hung his head. He felt scme- 
what afraid of Hannah, who, while she had been 
addressing him, had turned up the sleeves of her 
gown, and exposed a most formidable pair of arms, 
end almost as red as beefsteaks. He told her that 
he was very fond of being washed, indecd. 

‘Well, then,” said she, laying violent hands upon 
and hurrying him to the washstand, “come on! If 
you like washin’, why I like you, no knife shall cut 
our love in two. Come on!” 

Having turned in the neck-band of his shirt, with a 
well-lathered flannel she commenced upon his face 
an operation which in no small degree resembled the 
kneading of a quartern of dough; for in her desire to 
carry out her notion of cleanliness, she pummelled his 
unfortunate head about in a manner certainly quite 
new to it. Not a corner escaped her exploring hand, 
and she tugged at his ears till they stretched like india- 
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rubber, and became “Oh, ruddier than the cherry,” 
and the amount of suds she forced up his poor little 
nose induced a fit of sneezing so violent that he really 
must have felt as if he had just been embraced by the 
ungainly Sheepshanks. After his arms had been 
almost dislocated, his hands were attended to, and 
during the cleaning process, the manner in which his 
fingers were tugged at, constantly produced crackings 
of their joints, and this seemed to afford the operator 
considerable pleasure. George’s treatment was not 
nearly so rough, but still there was an amount of 
vigour displayed which is rarely witnessed under 
similar provocation. They were then conducted down 
stairs and welcomed by Mrs. Spicer to the breakfast 
table. In spite of the pummelling he had received, 
Martin’s spirits were more than usually buoyant, 
and he did full justice to his porringer of bread and 
milk. The meal over, the widow read prayers; 
Hannah received her instructions, the boys were set 
their lessons, and the Dame taking up her knittingy 
needles went to work at the leg of a worsted stock- 
ing. After two hours had been devoted to spelling, 
writing, and summing, the lads were permitted to go 
out to play. George at once volunteered to initiate 
the novice into the mysteries of the establishment. 
The garden in the rear, though not quite so trimly 
kept as that in front of the house, was in good 
order and well stocked. Plenty of flowers, shrubs and 
trees. Then there was a most interesting museum 
of “all sorts.” An outhouse, in which might be 
found clumps of wood, a gin-trap, piles of faggots, 
pickling tubs, and a small barrel of still smaller beer— 
a fount whereat Hannah indulged daily, but to which 
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few beside herself, having once ventured, could be 
induced to return, even under the most thirst-pro- 
voking circumstances. Here too might be seen the 
shoe-brushes, the knife-board, and a large copper, 
capable of brewing, I don’t know how many gallons 
of ale, did you only possess the will and the neces- 
sary material. He was next led to the hen-roost, 
which was a portion of the same building partitioned 
off. A hole cut through the wood-work, formed an 
outlet through which the fowls had access to a lane 
and some fields beyond, which gave them room for 
healthy exercise, and an opportunity of, in some 
degree, picking up their own living. After this they 
walked round the kitchen garden, explored a tenant- 
less pigstye, and then returned with an appetite to 
the cottage and its dinner-table. In the afternoon 
some more tasks were performed, followed by an early 
tea, and then the Dame took them for a walk across 
the fields, in the direction of Romford. George 
2»awoke Martin’s wonder by his knowledge of wild 
flowers and grasses. He had all their English names 
by*heart, and knew better where to look for certain 
kinds than even Mrs. Spicer herself. He made quite 
a beautiful bouquet, which the new comer begged to 
be allowed to carry home. There are certain days in 
one’s life which are ever a glad remembrance, and 
this day, so full of new experiences and delights, the 
orphan boy never forgot. No sooner were they in bed 
that night, than his companion began questioning him 
about his late voyage; and of course nothing short of 
beginning at the beginning and going through to the 
very finish would satisfy the enquirer. Deeply moved 
was he, when Martin alluded to the death of his 
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parents, and said that he meant to be his true friend 
for ever, and that he knew his papa and his mamma. 
would be kind to him also when they should know 
him. Then, with a slightly patronising air, he volun- 
teered some statements of the position and power of 
his connections, saying that his relations were all rich 
people, and that his pa was a great man in the City 
of London, and would one day be Lord Mayor. His 
ma, he continued, did not come very often to see him 
as her health was bad. He had been born in the 
parish of Dagenham and had been ordered to his 
native air after a serious illness. ‘‘ The doctor,” he 
concluded, “said that if anything would bring me 
round, that would ; and he was right, for when I came 
here I couldn’t walk a single yard, and now I’m as 
strong as a lion!” Poor Georgey! He looked a 
great deal more like a lamb. 


CHAPTER III. 
AQUATICS. 


WHEN Sunday arrived, and the new comer entered 
an English chutch for the first time, he was scarcely 
as decorous as he should have been. He stared 
about a great deal. Here again everything was so 
new, that really there was some excuse for his 
improper behaviour. The school children in their 
old-fashioned costumes. The farmers in their knee- 
breeches and top-boots, and their’ shirt-collars that 
swallowed up their ears. The labourer in his clean 
smock and well-polished highlows. The duiry-maid 
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in her neat print dress and homely bonnet, and the 
buxom housewife in her more costly stuff gown and 
high-day shawl. All were objects of the greatest 
interest. In its wanderings his eye fell upon a coat 
or two of mail and some ancient helmets, which were 
hung well within view of the seat he occupied. Empty 
shells to him, but to wiser folk interesting records of 
olden times and doughty deeds. The service not 
having yet begun, George took the opportunity of 
informing his fellow student, in a whisper, that the 
armpur he was looking at had formerly belonged to 
brave warriors who lay buried in the church; and on 
the way home Martin was so enlightened upon the 
subject of knighthood, that those pieces of armour 
were never tenantless to him again. 

Our hero’s residence at the Laurels had extended 
over five weeks, when one very fine afternoon, by 
way of a treat to all three, Hannah was allowed to 
take him and George out for a walk. She selected 
“a course through what she termed the ‘ Mashes,”’ 
meaning the low-lying lands near the banks of the 
Thames. They had gained the first stile, and were 
on the point of getting over when a little black dog 
went scampering past. The maid-of-all-work stopped 
short, and seemed greatly disturbed. | 

“We ought not to go on,” said she. “That’s a 
sign o’ bad luck.” 

“What ?” was the anxious inquiry. 

“Why that black dog, to be sure. We'd better 
return.” 

' Qh no! Hannah, don’t go back yet awhile,” 
pleaded the boys, ‘black dogs are not worse than 
white ones!” | 

c2 
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After hesitating some minutes, she gave in to their 
entreaties, and they continued their course. By-and- 
bye the margin of a beautiful lake was reached. The 
placid waters were fringed with reeds and rushes so 
tall, that in some places they were over Hannah’s 
head. <A stalwart sunburnt man, with coat off and 
shirt-sleeves tucked up, was discovered leisurely row- 
ing towards them. 

“That’s Mr. Spencer, the keeper of: the Gulf,” said 
George. “He is kind.” Often gives us a row. I'll 
call him.” ; 

“You'll just do nothing of the sort, sir,’’ exclaimed 
Hannah. Before, however, the words were well out 
of her mouth, the boatman had been hailed and was 


hard upon the bank. 

“Ah, my young friend, how d’ye do?” cried he 
cheerily. 

“Pretty well, thank you, Mr. Spencer,” was the 
reply. 


‘‘ That's right. But your cheeks are not quite as I’ 
should like to see them, though you look a geal 
- better than when I first gave you a pull upon this 
water. P’r’aps you and the other young gentleman 
would like a short trip to-day ?”’ 

“‘T don’t think that Master George deserves it, for 
his disobedience,” said Hannah. George looked sadly 
down his nose. 

‘How disobedient?” asked the official, stepping 
ashore, and taking off his straw hat to wipe his per- 
spiring brow. 

“Why, I told him not to call to you, and 
he——” 

‘‘Oh, you must forgive him this once, and let him 
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come. He’ll mind you another time, I know. Won’t 
you, Master George ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Spencer,’ was the ready reply. “I 
didn’t mean ae 

‘‘ There, say no more,” interrupted the good fellow. 
“T’ll hold the boat’s nose while you stepin. Ste-a-dy 
does it. Go aftand sit down.” Then turning to their 
guardian—“ If you'll take a stroll, we'll meet you in 
half an hour at this same spot.” 

“I don’t think missus would like me trusting the 
young gentlemen out of my hands,” said she, with a 
decidedly disappointed air. 

“Ay! ay!” laughed the boatman, “I see! Well 
then, suppose you accompany them, Hannah ?” 

To the great delight of the lads their custodian 
offered no further opposition, but took her place 
instantly, and away they glided. The sun shone 
pleasantly from among a host of fleecy clouds that 
moved slowly overhead, and a friendly breeze just 
prevented faces from being scorched. As they pulled 
along the rush-fringed margin of the lake, birds flew 
héher and thither, and butterflies with charmingly 
painted wings, and dragon-flies with the most gor- 
geous coats of mail flitted about the gently-swaying 
vegetation, while overhead a skylark soaring, poured 
forth strains of divine music. Martin felt delighted 
beyond expression, and secretly wished that his dear 
mother could only have been there to have shared his 
pleasure. Ay, that mother whom he should never, 
never more behold on earth. He turned his gaze 
upward, and by shading his eyes could just discern 
the bird that sang so sweetly, and then a fancy 
crossed his mind that the voiceful flutterer might have 
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been sent out of Heaven, and from her who always 
had loved him, with its beautiful music to comfort his 
bereaved heart. Tears flowed into his eyes, and he 
felt more than ever inexpressibly, sadly happy, and 
he seemed to be nearer his mother than he had ever 
been since the day of. her death. His father was not 
wholly shut out of the picture, but the surgeon had 
had but little commerce with his son, and being by 
nature somewhat cold, had failed to cultivate that 
sympathetic ‘intercourse which always should exist 
between offspring and parent, and without which the 
flower of affection cannot thrive. From his reverie he 
was startled by the boatman calling out— 

‘Aha, Mr. Plummer! How d’ye do?” 

Following the speaker’s gaze, a short, podgy man 
was discovered seated upon a camp stool in a nook 
upon the bank, and half hidden among the luxuriant 
growth of reeds, holding a fishing-rod in his hand, 
while a second rod, resting upon the shore, and 
stretched some short distance over the water was, as 
they soon learned, properly hooked and baited, just 
to give any denizen of the lake that was sufficiently 
incautious an opportunity of catching itself. 

“‘Good afternoon,” was the return. 

«What sport ?” 

“Not a great deal. Rather too much sun at 
present, though if the breeze shouldn’t stiffen, the 
fish’ll bite by-and-bye. I’ve taken a couple of bream 
and a few roach, and am now trying after a jack that 
I saw sporting about here some time ago. By jingo! 
I’ve got him!” 

The angler aruse to his feet, and they in the boat 
could see his line, which was wound round a small 
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windlass screwed on to the butt-end of his rod, ren 
out very rapidly. Mr. Spencer backed water a bit, 
and awaited the result in silence. The angler was 
most intent on his sport. Presently the line ceased 
paying out, and then the sportsman commenced 
slowly winding it back again. Suddenly his thumb 
and finger flew off the handle of the reel, and out 
went the line again as swiftly as before. Again there 
came a pause; the fish rose to the surface, and by a 
dexterous jerk the man at the wheel had him upon 
his back, and again began winding him up. Mr. 
Pike, however, was a strong fellow, and once more 
got away. At last, after quite half an hour’s play, he 
was drawn to within five or six yards of the shore, 
but though much exhausted, there was “ fire in the old 
dog yet,” so he made another start for freedom. He 
soon came to the surface, however, and by another 
sudden jerk was once more laid upon his back. 

“Easy does it, Mr. Plummer,” whispered the 
boatman, as if he feared the fish would be alarmed 
at. the sound of his voice, and after all escape; 
“you've something there worth having, and no 
mistake.” 

‘All right,” was the confident response, “he’s 
nearly done for,” and the winding-in was resumed. 

Still there were feeble and yet more feeble efforts 
at resistance, till at last the done-up creature lay on 
the water, gnashing a pair of immense jaws. All in 
the boat gave an involuntary exclamation, and the 
monster: began lashing most furiously with his tail; 
but a landing-net having been slipped under him by 
Mr. Spencer, who always carried fishing implements 
in his little craft, the gasping prize was at last safely 
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brought ashore. Its captor’s delight knew no bounds. 
Hewas literally beside himself for the moment: danced, 
sang, crowed like a cock, and protested, at the top of 
his voice, that this was the finest fish that had ever 
come out of Dagenham Waters. When reason had 
in some measure reasserted herself, and after all the 
party had well feasted their eyes upon the scaly 
wonder, speculations as to its weight were indulged 
in by both sportsmen; the keeper of the Gulf giving 
his opinion that it was over twenty pounds, and the 
other his, that it was nearer thirty than twenty. To 
settle the question it was determined to carry the fish 
to old John Bone, who kept the “ Angler’s Retreat ” 
hard by, and get him to hang it upon his steelyard. 
Accordingly Hannah, George, and Martin were 
helped ashore, the boat was made fast to a stick 
thrust into the bank, and with a promise to return 
in a few minutes the twain departed. Mrs. Spicer’s 
handmaiden was anything but an idle woman, and 
110 sooner was she alone with the children than in 
the most mysterious manner she became possessed 
of knitting-needles and worsted. Where they caine 
from neither of the boys saw. Thrusting the ball of 
worsted somewhere in her dress, and twisting an end 
about one of her steel instruments, she began working 
away with a will, and as the thin line kept running 
up towards her fingers, the action was very suggestive 
of a monster spider spinning a mighty web. Aftera 
while she strolled a few yards from her charge, sing- 
ing an old country ditty, and working as she went. 

“TI should very much like to capture a fish myself! ” 
said George, in a subdued tone. 

“And so should I,’’ whispered Martin, his eyes 
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sparkling again at the thought, “especially such a 
one as the last.” 

“Qh, I shouldn’t be particular about the size, so 
that I really caught one myself,” continued George ; 
“suppose we have a try?”’ 

In an irfStant he was into the boat, followed by his 
comrade. The rod and line which had been lying 
upon the bank, Mr. Plummer, before leaving, had 
placed across the craft, and, as he thought, out of 
harm’s way. George seized hold of it, when, to the 
horror of his companion, it appeared to snap in two. 

“There now!” was the exclamation, “you've 
broken it.” 

‘Not I,” laughed George, “it’s only come un- 
jointed.” 

“Why, whatever are you bad boys about?” cried 
their custodian, suddenly appearing. ‘Come out of 
that boat, this instant!” 

Their getting in had caused the craft to swerve a 

e little from the bank; indeed, its stern was now in 
deep water. 

& Stop a bit,” said George, “let's have a try for 
one fish: only just one!” 

“You'll catch it, when Mr. Spencer returns,” ex- 
claimed Hannah. 

“ Before then, I hope!” laughed the chief trans- 
gressor. ‘At all events, here goes,” casting the line 
while he spoke. 

Hannah drew the nose of the boat towards her 
and boldly stepped in, with a view to bringing the 

_ culprits to land by main force. Just then down went 
the float, and the next moment saw a fish, about the 
size of its captor’s hand, swaying backward and 
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forward in the air. There is oftentimes a wondrous 
fascination in “sport,” and thus it was, we suppose, 
that the maid-of-all-work, instead of carrying out her 
resolve, took a seat and joined the delinquents in 
their shout of exultation. While the hurrah was yet 
upon her lips, the struggling creature upon the line 
came flop into her face. 

‘‘Get away,” she exclaimed, pushing George with 
his fish and rod violently aside. A great splash 
immediately announced the disappearance of the 
young gentleman of delicate health. In a few 
seconds he was up with a bubble and a squeak, only 
a yard or two from the boat, and had Hannah but 
kept herself cool, she might easily, by reaching out 
one of the sculls, have afforded all needful help. 
Instead of this, however, she jumped up shrieking, 
nearly capsized the craft, and gave Martin an oppor- 
tunity of taking a dip also, which he immediately 
embraced by losing his balance and joining his 
comrade. Having thus disposed of her young people,. 
the stupid woman plumped herself down and screamed 
murder. At this juncture a crushing sound améng 
the reeds was followed by Spencer springing into the 
water. A few strokes took him beside the boys, and 
with considerable dexterity, he got one on either hand 
and then throwing himself upon his back, a couple of 
kicks brought them to zerra firma. Both were some- 
what distressed by the ducking and fright consequent 
thereon; but less than might have been expected, 
especially in George’s case. Hannah, who had kept 
up a continuous cry until the boys were out of danger, 
now quitted the boat, and -after violently embracing 
both them and their preserver, evidently to the 
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latter's astonishment, went off into the orthodox fit 
of hysterics. From this the application of a little of 
that element, in which the boys had been indulging 
far too freely, soon recovered her. JRather less than 
a pint, straight in the face, and she was immediately 
restored to her senses. Hurried off to the “Angler’s 
Retreat,” the young gentlemen were stripped to the 
skin, treated to a good shampooing with a coarse 
towel and then put into blankets: there to await the 
arrival of dry clothing, Lest the return of her 
domestic without the youngsters should cause the 
widow unnecessary alarm, Mrs. Bone volunteered to 
go into the village and break the intelligence to her. 
Dame Spicer was not long in making her way over, 
and no sooner did she catch sight of her pupils, than 
she flew towards them, and with tearful eyes and half- 
choked utterance, thanked Heaven at being privileged 
to behold them still alive. Hannah was presently 
admonished for her neglect in permitting the possi- 
dility of such an accident as that which had occurred, 
and warned on the spot that upon that very day 
morfth she must quit the service of her old mistress 
for good and for aye. A second fit of hysterics fol- 
lowed, but by the time the boys were up and dressed 
and ready to return home, the offending maid had 
again perfectly recovered. 

Grief is a sore destroyer of beauty, and in a few 
hours will make records upon the fairest face which 
months of after-happiness will sometimes barely eradi- 
cate. No wonder, then, that when the maid-of-all- 
work appeared to assist the boys in their ablutions 
on the following morning she looked anything but 
captivating. Her eyes were red, and her cheeks 
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chafed with much weeping and lack of rest, and every 
minute she burthened with a deep-drawn sigh. She 
. glanced dolefully first at one, then at the other, but 
scarcely spoke a word. There was an absence of 
that vigour with which the towelling of the twain was 
usually conducted. No cheerful pummelling of the 
head this morning. No forcing of suds up the nostrils, 
no cracking of the finger-joints. No! nothing of the 
kind; both were handled as gingerly as if they had 
been chimney ornaments. It was herb tea morning, 
but the administration was a very much tamer cere- 
mony than usual. Hannah, mostly upon such occa- 
sions, came up smiling, with a little black tea-pot 
in one hand and a wine-glass in the other, and a 
favourite couplet in her mouth: 


«© Billy Billy Bust, 
Who cries out fust.” 


Generally no response was made to the invite. 
Then she would continue banteringly: 

‘What, neither? why, it would serve you right if 
I were to drink it all myself. But no, I am not §uite 
so greedy as all that, I hope. I like other folks to 
enjoy theirselves as well as me. Come now, we'll all 
share and share alike.” 

Thereupon she would pour out a yellowish fluid 
till the glass was brimful, and offer it in the most 
polite manner. It was anything but a sweet draught, 
and both George and Martin were wont to make 
very wry faces over it. When, however, Hannah 
took her own share, which, unlike most dispensers of 
such aids to health, she invariably did with her 
patients, she would smack her lips audibly, and 
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protest how very good it was. On this particular 
occasion she gave them very bad measure, and her- 
self still worse, for she took none. Out of sheer pity 
George rallied her a bit in his small way. 

“Why, Hannah,” said he, “you've not taken any 
herb tea this morning!” 

“No, Master George, no! I’m not well!” she 
moaned. 

‘The more need you should take some, isn’t 
there ?”’ 

‘‘ No, Master George, I don’t want to be well. I’m 
too unhappy, Iam. I’m goin’ to leave in a month, 
and after livin’ in this situation fourteen year. I 
hav’n’t no relations, and never had.” 

‘No relations,” echoed Martin, “‘ and never had ?”’ 

‘Not as ever I heerd on,” continued Hannah. “I 
was took out of a London workus by the lady as 
Mrs. Spicer had me from. Oh it was a bad job we 
ever went to the Gulf. But there, it serves me right ; 

°*I might ha’ know’d no good would ha’ come to us 
after that black dog crossed our path. A black dog 
is a sure sign o’ bad luck.” 

Here she burst out crying. Both boys tried in 
their simple way to comfort her, but to little purpose. 
Mrs. Spicer was a woman of her word, hence Hannah 
saw no hope. The breakfast, usually a most cheerful 
meal at the cottage, was but a dull affair that morn- 
ing. The lads looked gravely at one another, and 
gave responsive sighs at every spoonful of bread and 
milk, so that they were an unconscionable time in 
getting through with their repast. The widow's face, 
mostly beaming with good-nature and sweet content, 
wore an expression which bespoke a sorely troubled 
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mind. She ate nothing, and sipped her coffee very, - 
very slowly. 

After prayers, and before setting the morning 
tasks, the Dame delivered a short lecture upon boyish 
imprudence, more particularly as regarded waterside 
adventures, and applied her remarks to the narrow 
escape they had had from drowning. The greatest 
blame she considered attached to Hannah for having 
left two young persons so near the water. Both 
begged earnestly to be forgiven, but most of all they 
pleaded that their offence might not be visited upon 
the head of their attendant. At this their guardian 
took them into her arms and gave each the kiss of 
pardon, but no promise could be extorted from her 
with regard to forgiveness for the older offender. 

“‘I can promise nothing,” said she; ‘“ you are both 
inexperienced, though mind me, inexperience is no 
excuse for disobedience, and after this warning, any 
similar act I shall visit very severely. I look over | 
your misconduct on account of your youth, but’ 
Hannah is old enough to have known and aqced 
better. Now, my dears, get on with your tasks, and 
try, by your future good behaviour, to make amends 
for the past. Iam now going through the village, but 
shall soon be back again.” 

She left the room at once, yet it was quite half an 
hour before her neat little old-fashioned figure passed 
up the path and out at the wicket. As she turned 
away, George, who was watching her, looked round 
at his companion and, with a grave face, remarked, 
‘«‘ Why she’s been crying.” 

Scarcely was the.sentence off his tongue, when the 
maid-of-all-work bounced in upon them well-nigh 
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crazed with delight. Her smiles shone through her 
tears like Heaven’s bow through a subsiding rain- 
storm. ‘ 

‘‘Oh, Master George! oh, Master Martin! It’s all 
right. Misses has told me I can stay on, for she 
shouldn’t like to part with me after these years o’ 
service for a fust offence; more partic’larly:as you 
young gentlemen were so grieved at the thought o’ 
my leavin’.”’ 

Then did she seek out and bring forth the little 
black tea-pot, and in their presence pledge her mis- 
tress in a full measure of her invigorating fluid. She 
sadly wanted to make it bumpers round, but the boys 
declined with thanks. Thereupon she took a second 
glass herself, and, with a joyful heart, turned cheer- 
fully towards her household duties. 


@ CHAPTER IV. 
° AN UNPLEASANT VISITOR. 


MARTIN and his companion ‘got on very well 
together. Though not exceedingly robust himself, 
yet was he by far the stronger of the twain. George 
suffered a great deal at times from headache, and 
was often much prostrated from bodily weakness 
generally. But what he lacked in strength was made 
up for in spirit. He had read many books of travel 
and adventure, and was continually saying that when 
he should grow up, he meant to see something of the 
world. He was never tired of listening to Martin’s 
accounts of his experiences upon the ocean, and if he 
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could only draw Mrs. Spicer into recounting some of 
her gallant husband’s exploits, or the recital of some 
of his old yarns, the boy’s eyes would brighten, how- 
ever poorly he might be, and he would listen with 
the most rapt attention just so long as she could 
be induced to talk. When, however, George said, as 
he often did, that he too meant to be a sailor, the 
Dame would look down with a tender, pitying glance 
upon his weakly form and sigh, “I hope not, my dear! 
I don’t think that sort of thing would be suitable to 
you. A rough sort of life at the best of times, as my 
poor husband used to say, and I can certainly add, 
full of danger. No, no, something easier than that. 
for you, Master George.”’ And then little pale-face 
would fire up, and reply that anybody could do easy 
things, and that there was no honour or credit to be 
won in accomplishing what required neither endurance 
nor sacrifice. He should like to go, as Captain Cook 
the navigator or Bruce the traveller had done, where 
there were dangers to encounter, and difficulties té 
overcome, and wonderful sights to be seen. And 
then Mrs. Spicer would pat his bright curly head in 
her most motherly manner, with, ‘‘ All in good time, 
all in good time. You'll have to learn a great deal 
more than I can teach you, before then; navigation 
and astronomy, and other difficult things.” 

One day when she made this remark he started up, 
and enthusiastically exclaimed, “I could learn any- 
thing, if I chose to try!” 

“Very good,” observed the old lady, ‘then I shall 
listen to no excuse for the future, should you be 
imperfect in your tasks.” 

George looked rather confused, for that very 
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morning he had spent two hours in finishing 
‘Robinson Crusoe” for the third time, which 
should have been otherwise employed, and had 
acquitted himself very badly with his grammar and 
spelling. Whether Martin’s nature was made more- 
susceptible than it otherwise would have been, from 
the fact of his being, as it were, thrown friendless 
upon the world, we know not, but of this we are 
certain that in a very short space of time he had 
become greatly attached to everyone at the Laurels. 
He felt unboundedly grateful for any little kindness 
shown by anybody. He was not old enough to 
properly understand the value of money, but was 
quite conscious that he, to use a common expression, 
was fairly provided for, and would not be compelled 
to toil for the mere means of existence. His affection 
for George Mellows and Mrs. Spicer, and even old 
Hannah, increased every day. The longer he knew 
them, the better he liked them; and the better h3 
eliked them, the more he desired to feel that separation 
was an event very, very far off. Doubts, however, 
wotld arise, and his instructress, he found, was by no 
means certain as to how long he was likely to remain 
in her charge. She trusted, and expected, that they 
would not be parted, however, fora yearor more. This 
expression gave him great comfort, for youth is hope- 
ful, and when he heard it he went upon his way 
rejoicing. It was only natural that our hero should 
sometimes wonder what sort of a person Mr. Percy 
Sheepshanks, his duly appointed guardian, would 
prove. From past experience he had his misgivings 
and the Dame could not enlighten him, as she knew 
nothing of the Sheepshanks family, beyond the fact 
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that Mr. Bolton had informed her, when he answered 
her advertisement for “A Little Boy to care for and 
educate,” that he was engaged with his brother, who 
was a foreign merchant with an office at Great St. 
Helen’s in the City of London. 

As the fairest weather is often broken in upon by 
the fiercest of storms, so in our life journey, how 
frequently does it happen that when all seems bright 
and promising, when no cloud of care can be dis- 
cerned upon the horizon, when Peace, as it were, sits 
with folded wings by our very threshold, that, at the 
same moment, calamity is making sure and rapid 
strides towards us. Trouble descends when it is least 
expected, and the morning that awoke us to songs of 
joy, is followed by an evening which evokes the 
wail of sadness. 

Our young friend had been under instruction about 
four months, when Hannah came to him one day to 
say that somebody had called to see him, and that 
his presence was immediately required in the drawing 
room. Filled with anxiety he hurried thither. Mrs. 
Spicer was in tears, and Mr. Bolton Sheepshagks, 
with a clouded brow, stood before him. 

«‘Ah, Martin,” said he, “ how.do you do?” 

Without, however, waiting for a reply he continued, 

‘“T’ve come to take you to London. My brother is 
expected, and he wishes to see you immediately upon 
his arrival. Go now and get ready, for there’s no 
time to be lost.” 

“Shall I come home again to-night?” asked the 
boy, with a troubled countenance. 

“No! I should think not indeed! and most likely 
after your guardian has seen you, you'll be started off 
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to a boy’s school. You were quite old enough, and 
big enough for the matter of that, to have been sent 
to such a place in the outset if I had thought on’t.” 

‘What! shall I never come back to Mrs. Spicer 
again ?’’ was the alarmed expression. 

“Oh yes, yes!’ said the old lady soothingly, and 
putting her arms about his neck. He dropped his 
head upon her shoulder for a few seconds. When he 
looked up, Mr. Bolton was feeding his nose in the 
most prodigal manner, and looking as savage as a 
bear. 

‘“‘Come, come,” he cried, ‘‘no more of this non- 
sense. Get ready and look sharp about it.” Then 
as he turned his gaze upon the widow, Martin dis- 
tinctly heard him mutter “Old fool!” A feeling 
very nearly akin to hatred darted through his little 
heart, at these unkind words. Again Mrs. Spicer 
tenderly embraced her pupil and coaxingly said, 
‘Go along, there’s a good boy.” A ring of the bell, 
@nd Hannah appeared. “Get Master Noble ready,” 
said the old lady, “and as quickly as possible, he is 
going to London.” Passing from the room, Martin 
discerned a horse and chaise standing by their gate, 
the means, as he presently learned, to be employed 
in carrying -him away from his happy home. No 
sooner upstairs, than the faithful retainer anxiously 
enquired the cause of this sudden and unceremonious 
departure. Our hero gave her all the information he 
possessed, interspersing his statement with a few 
tears, Hannah’s eyes flashed fire, and squinted‘worse 
than ever. She declared that some people had no 
more feeling than blocks and stones, or they’d never 


think of dragging away a child at a moment’s notice 
D2 
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With his things anyhow, some clean and some dirty, 
and the month’s wash just due. ‘“ Bringing his horse 
and chaise indeed!’’ she sneered, she only wished 
she could have her way, “he should walk back alone 
and barefooted.” Then she looked at her finger nails. 
“Even now,’ she continued, “if it were not for fear 
of hurting you, I’d steal his linch pins I would, and 
give him a fair chance of crackin’ his great thick 
stupid skull, before he was a hundred yards on his 
way back.’”” At length Martin was pronounced ready. 
As he descended the stairs, he found George waiting 
in the passage. The latter came up with a face 
whiter even than usual, and his beautiful blue eyes 
overflowing with sympathy. They embraced and 
shook hands. 

“‘ Good-bye, old fellow,” said the weakling, “I’m so 

sorry you're going, but you'll come and see us again, 
won't you?” 
“Tf I can, George; if they'll let me. Good-bye.” 
They shook hands again and looked into each other’s 
faces, and would have embraced again but for the 
gaze of one who now approached. 

“What a long time you've been,” growled the 
Ogre, “‘come along!” And in the rudest manner the 
little fellow was hurried out of doors into the chaise, 
The Dame, George, and Hannah, followed to witness 
the start. 

‘‘ Here, take that,” said Mr. Sheepshanks, holding 
out a shilling to the maid-of-all-work. 

“T wouldn’t touch the money if I was starvin’,” 
‘was her contemptuous return, “there now.” 

“Eat. ~ 

She was on the point of speaking a little bit nore 
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of her mind, when her eye dropped upon our hero, 
and she became mute. She bit her lip to keep her 
tongue quiet, but if daggers ever were looked she’ 
looked them at that moment. 

“All right,” grinned the Ogre, as he put the coin 
into his waistcoat pocket and set the horse in motion. 

“ Good-bye, Martin, and God bless you!” cried all 
three almost in chorus, as the chaise went rattling 
away. Martin gazed back upon the little assemblage 
of loving and much beloved friends as long as they 
remained in view, and when a bend in the road shut 
that group from his sight, it seemed as if the joy of 
life had departed for ever. Then, as was always the 
case, when he was either very happy or very sad, did 
his thoughts revert to his mother. His grief became 
more intense as he felt how she would now be pity- 
ing him, if she could only see and know what he was 
suffering. They continued their journey for several 
miles without exchanging a word. Indeed, the boy 
‘gave his conductor little encouragement to converse, 
for he never once turned his face towards him, but 
kept steadily looking ahead. Barking had been left 
behind quite half an hour when the driver drew rein, 
and pulled up at a road-side inn with the apparent 
intention of giving the horse a drink of water. A 
couple of dusty wayfarers were sitting upon a bench 
in front of the house, taking a measure of beer 
between them. The first, a young fellow of twenty, 
looked like a tramping harvester. The other, a 
person of at least forty, had more the appearance of a 
town man. His clothes were dirty thread-bare black, 
and his face, unlike that of his companion, bloated 
and pimply. 
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“ Hostler!’ cried Mr. Bolton, “give my animal a 
taste of hay before you wash his mouth out, will 
you? 

As these words were uttered the town-looking 
wayfarer suddenly set down the measure he was in 
the act of raising to his lips, and turned a steady 
gaze in the direction of the speaker, then he arose 
and went towards him. 

“T thought that I could not be mistaken in those 
commanding tones,” cried he with a familiar air, and 
holding out his hand. ‘ Sheepshanks, how are you? 
I’m de-lighted to see you.” 

“Why I thought you were settled comfortably 
abroad, “ returned the other with signs of uneasiness, 
not to say alarm. 

“Well you see, I got tired of the rough usages ot 
such primitive life, and so I thought that I would 
return to the old country. ‘England,’ said I, ‘ with 
all thy faults I love thee still.’ Why, I’ve been back 
these two years, and things have been going very 
roughly with me. I’ve been hoping for this pleasure 
for many a long day. Where are you residing?” 

“In London,” was the curt response. 

“Anh!” said the other coolly, ‘‘a very large place. 
May I ask in what part:”’ 

“That's no business of yours,” was the abrupt 
return, and without further remark the horse was set 
in motion, though the promised mouthful of hay had 
not yet arrived. Before, however, a half-dozen paces 
had been stepped, the grasp of the intruder was laid 
upon the animal's head-gear. 

“No, no, Mr. Bolton, not quite so fast, if you 
please,” cried he, bringing them to a stand-still. 
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‘You must not cut an old friend like that; it won’t 
do! It’s not the way we used to part in former times, 
you know. Always shook hands, and did the thing 
like gentlemen.” 

“Let go that horse’s head!” shouted the anxious 
driver. 

‘¢ Sha’n’t!” . 

“If you don’t I'll slash you over the face.” 

By this time the fellow-tramp, with the hostler and 
one or two others, had been drawn to the spot. 

“Let the gentleman go!” said they. 

“ Hang me if I do till he shakes hands,” returned 
the man in black. ‘“ He was a friend and chum in 
days gone by, and some very queer work we’ve done 
together, and I'll let him see that I’m not like a 
garment, to be put off and on at the caprice of the 
wearer.” 

During the altercation, Sheepshanks had been 
urging the horse to go on, and the other had been as 
persistently forcing it back. 

“Let go his head!” bawled the enraged man once 
again. 

“T sha’n’t!” 

A. savage cut was followed by a howl of pain, and 
in an instant the horse was flying forward. The 
vehicle had given a lurch at the starting, as though 
one of the wheels had met with an obstruction, and 
gone over it. A shout of “Stop! stop!” caused the 
runaways to look back. Some of the people were 
making signs for them to return, while others were 
bending over the prostrate form of the man from 
whom they had just escaped. Martin felt afraid to 
‘utter a word, for the expression upon his companion’s 
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face was terrible to contemplate. He looked a very 
demon. Heeding neither cries nor signs, Sheep- 
shanks kept upon his way, and for twenty minutes 
plied the whip most unmercifully. After that, the 
horse was gradually allowed to slacken down to its 
ordinary pace, and in the course of another quarter of 
an hour its master had returned to his own olden 
manner, bad at the best of times, but angelic com- 
pared with the recent exhibition. As they neared 
London Bridge he broke silence. 

‘“‘Martin,”’ said he, assuming a gentler tone than 
usual, “let what you witnessed to-day be a warning 
to you, my boy. That vagabond might have been in 
as good a position as I am, but for his bad habits. I 
have befriended him, given him money, done I know 
not what to reclaim him, but all to no purpose. He’s 
an ungrateful scoundrel. I had not seen him for 
years till to-day, and wonder he had the audacity to 
look me in the face.” 

Emboldened by this confidential communication, ¢ 
the boy asked, “Do you think he was much hurt 
when we ran over him ?”’ 

“We didn’t run over him,” was the snappish return. 

No other remark was ventured, but Martin felt that 
Sheepshanks was telling a wilful lie, and he despised 
him more than ever. After another long pause, the 
giant, assuming a really coaxing tone, again broke 
silence with “ My dear lad, you need not mention our 
meeting with that blackguard to anybody. Should 
the affair reach my brother’s ears, it might make him 
anxious on my account. I’ve no fear of the scamp, 
however.” 

About five o’clock that afternoon they reached 
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Denmark Hill. The young woman who had taken 
care of Martin on a former occasion admitted them. 

_ She smiled, and was evidently glad to see the boy, 
and said in his hearing that he was so much im- 
proved in appearance, and had grown so tall, that if 
she had met him accidentally she really should not 
have known him again. 

“Has Miss Sheepshanks arrived?” asked the 
monster. 

“Yes, sir. She’s in the drawing-room.” 

“Oh, then, I’ll take Master Noble up and introduce 
him.” 

And forthwith our young friend was hauled upstairs, 
and handed, or rather dragged, into the apartment. 

As they entered, a young lady of perhaps thirteen, 
dressed in white muslin, and with beautiful rosy 
cheeks, and large dark eyes, and rich clusters of 
ringlets falling about her neck, arose from the piano. 
A bright smile, which lighted her sweet, innocent 

*face as they entered, instantly passed away, and she 
checked herself in the act of coming forward. 

‘‘ Marian, my dear, I’m very glad to see you, very 
glad indeed,” said Mr. Bolton, as he advanced to em- 
brace her. 

‘‘Now, uncle, I don’t like that,’ returned she, 
petulantly breaking away, “ You do so tumble my 
hair, and crush my things, and—at-chew, at-chew.”’ 

‘You have a cold, my love.” 

“No I’ve not. You've disappointed me, I made 
sure as you entered the room that it was papa.” 

“Papa, my child, cannot be here to-day. Most 
likely the first thing to-morrow. But I forgot, this is 
Master Noble, of whom you have heard. I told you 
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all about him, I think, when I ran down to see you 
two months ago.” 

Thrusting the poy forward, “There give my niece 
your hand.” 

Martin hung down his head and bashfully took the 
young lady’s fingers, and then let them go again as it 
they had burned him. She asked how he was, and he 
felt himself blushing all over, as he replied “ Very 
well, thank you, miss,” 

Having assured his niece that it was of the utmost 
importance he should be on the move again, the un- 
welcome guest, after again kissing her, and shaking 
hands with Martin, said good-bye and disappeared, 
while the young couple performed a sneeze in concert. 
Having shaken her curls into order, the little lady 
politely invited her guest to a seat by the window, and 
then took one exactly opposite him. It was a beauti- 
ful evening, and the setting sun had steeped the light 
clouds, which stretched in fleecy layers across the 
western skies, in the most exquisite tints of amber, * 
crimson, and gold. Martin dared not look up and 
felt very uneasy. 

‘‘How lovely an evening this is?” said his fair 
companion in the most musical of voices. He stole a 
glance as he answered “ Yes,” and saw an expression 
of the utmost amiability and kindness upon her 
countenance. He took a second peep. ‘She is very 
beautiful,” he thought, then he hung his head again 
for their eyes had met, and he blushed like the break 
of day. 

“I don’t like my uncle Bolton,” said she, “ I’ve tried 
to, but somehow I cannot. I don’t think he is sincere. 
I used not to care much about him before he went out 
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to New South Wales, and since his return I like him 
less than ever. When he kisses me, ugh! it makes 
me go creepy all over. Then he’s always taking that 
nasty snuff, until I’m sure he smells like a tobacco- 
nist’s shop. No, I wish he’d stopped away, I really 
do. I never think of kissing him back, though he 
wants me, as I do my dear papa. Oh, how I long to 
see papa! You’ve never met him?” 

“No,” said Martin. 

“Ah,” continued she, “ you will be struck with the 
difference between him and uncle. He isn’t so tall, 
but a much superior figure. More upright, and then 
again his features are altogether finer. Ah, dear, 
dear papa !”’ 

“Ts it very long since you saw him?” asked our 
hero. 

‘“‘ Quite six months,” was her reply, ‘some time be- 
fore business took him abroad. I’ve been brought 
home by the lady who has to take care of, and 
eeducate me. She’s a distant relation, and an odd 
sort of person, but I don’t mind her ways now I’ve 
got used to her. What do you think her name is? 
You'll never guess. Springer. Isn’t it comical?” 

‘‘TIave you no mamma then,” asked her ezs-d-z2s, 
in a tone of intense interest. 

“No,” was the reply, ‘‘my dear mamma I never 
knew. That is her portrait on the wall, you cannot 
see it very well in this light, but she has beautiful 
features, and I’m sure I should have been very fond 
of her had she lived.” 

Unintentionally a tender chord had been struck in 
another bosom. The fact was instantly detected. 

“Ahl” she continued in a deeply pathetic voice, 
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“TI forgot; you have lost both papa and mamma. 
Forgive me! pray do! Don’t look sosad. My papa 
is very, very good, and he will be kind to you, and 
you will be a sort of brother to me, you know, and 
that will be very nice for myself, who have neither 
brother nor sister. There, there, cheer up! That’sa 
knock.” 

She ran and opened the room door, and listened 
for a second. 

“Only Mrs. Springer.” 

A minute afterwards the sound of a rather nimble 
foot upon the stairs heralded a lady just past the 
meridian of life. She was a square made, bony 
person, of full height, with a large face, four little 
ringlets on either side of her forehead, a massive 
Roman nose, large jaw, and a set of teeth, too beau- 
tiful to be other than artificial at her then time of 
life. 

“‘Ma-a-rian, my love,” said she, in strong manly 
tones, ‘“‘ here I am once more.” e 

Then, observing the new-comer, “ Master Noble, I 
presume ;” 

She held out her hand, and the boy took hold of it, 
but let it go immediatcly, and as he did so it fell to 
her side, as though paralysed by its recent effort. 

‘“‘T have brought you a little fruit, darling,” con- 
tinued the stately dame, turning to Miss Sheepshanks, 
and producing from her reticule four or five plums 
and as many pears. From a corner cupboard a glass 
dish was brought, and the offering placed thereon, and 
set before the young couple. After inviting them to 
help themselves, the donor left the room. They 
responded at once, and most heartily. They chatted 
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and ate, for by this Martin was quite at home, and 
ate and chatted until the worthy lady returned. She 
looked somewhat surprised. The stones of the plums 
and the stalks of the pears alone remained to testify 
to her late act of generosity. 

‘“You—you are fond of fruit, Master Noble,’ said 
she, dropping a severe eye upon the boy. 

He replied that he was. 

‘So I should think,” ejaculated the astonished one, 
as she tossed the stalks and stones upon one plate. 
“T hope and trust what you have just taken will not 
disagree with you.” 

The culprit coloured very much, but made no reply. 
Marian, however, came bravely to the rescue. 

“You must not blame that young gentleman too 
much, dear Mrs. Springer,” said she, “for I really do 
believe that I have eaten more than a fair share of 
the fruit. We were so busy talking, and it was so 
very delicious, that really it was gone before you 

*could say Jack Robinson!” 

‘‘ Ma-a-rian!”’ exclaimed the possessor of the manly 
voice, ‘“‘such expressions are most unbecoming a 
young lady.” 

““Popt out quite by accident! I’m very sorry, and 
I won’t do so any more, if I can help it,” cried the 
offender, but with a twinkle in the eye expressive of 
anything but deep contrition. 

“Enough!” said her instructress; “but if you, my 
child, forget your duty, I must not fail to remember 
mine.” 

Marian’s governess and guardian for the time 
being had a most unpleasant knack of carrying the 
shop about with her, and was not content with in- 
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flicting continual admonitions upon her pupil, but 
was ever fond of catechising all the young people she 
fell in with. She was soon down upon the new- 
comer. First of all he was tested in mental arithmetic, 
then followed history, ancient and modern. After that 
came geography. Holy Land was her weakness, for 
she considered herself better informed about it than 
most people. Having made Martin accompany her 
out of Egypt into the desert, where, like the Israelites 
of old, she wandered a great deal; she finally landed 
her victim in the city of Jerusalem and enquired how far 
he now was from Joppa? He said he didn’t know, and 
she expressed her astonishment at his ignorance, and 
only hoped he would remain with them for a few 
weeks, that she might have an opportunity of giving 
him some instruction in those branches of education, 
which she afirmed had been sadly neglected in his 
case. Martin was not a little dismayed at the sug- 
gestion, and secretly hoped that, if he were fated to 
stay in that house for any length of time, something ® 
or other might take the governess off. Not that she 
might die, but be called away by some business or 
somebody, and detained until his own removal to 
school should have taken place. The evening gra- 
dually wore away, and the boy was glad at heart 
when the servant brought his candle, and informed 
him that it was bed-time. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AN INTRODUCTION AND AN ADIEU. 


EVERYBODY remained in doors the next day, ex- 
pecting, fromm hour to hour, the arrival of the master 
of the house. Marian, who at first was in high spirits, 
as time wore on and her father came not, found her 
cheerfulness gradually desert her. The sound of 
every passing vehicle took the young people to the 
window only to disappoint them. At dinner scarcely 
anything was eaten, and when tea-time arrived 


Marian’s appetite was worse than ever. 


‘6 Tope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 


This watching and waiting continued until evening. 
Suddenly, when nobody was on the look-out, a rattling 
gat-a-tat-tat most unmistakably told that the long 
looked for was with them at last. The beautiful girl 
gave acry of delight, and was downstairs quick as 
thought. Her young companion turned pale and 
listened. For a few seconds there was some hubbub 
in the hall, and then a door closed, and the murmur 
of voices told that the little party had adjourned to 
the dining-room just beneath. Our hero’s mind went 
wandering away into the past. There sat his mother 
a: he had seen her many a time, near the open 
verandah, her loving eyes tenderly turned towards 
himself. He could hear her soft sweet voice, ay, and 
almost feel her affectionate embrace. Now his father 
appeared with grave countenance just as he had seen 
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him bending over the death-smitten wife and mother. 
Tears naturally found their way down his cheeks, for 
his young heart had once more felt its chord of 
sympathy awakened, and he could not but picture 
to himself the mutual joy that would have been 
evoked, could his dear mother once more have met 
him, as Marian’s parent was now meeting her. He 
had been left to himself quite half an hour when Mrs. 
Springer came up with the information that it would 
be impossible for his guardian to speak with him that 
night, so fatigued was he with the bustle and business 
of the last few hours; and soon after Miss Sheep- 
shanks herself appeared with a similar report. She 
looked less bright than might have been expected, 
but this was accounted for when she stated, as she 
did, that her father had come over very poorly. 
Under the circumstances she hoped her friend would 
not deem it unkind if she should absent herself from 
his society for the remainder of the evening. That 
he might not be entirely without entertainment, she 
called his attention to a pile of beautifully bound 
books upon a side table, any of which he would find 
full of pictures and very entertaining. Martin thanked 
her, but when she had again disappeared, feeling in 
no humour for reading, he turned his back upon the 
beautifully bound books, and sat down once more to 
peruse the story of his own eventful life. Twilight 
deepened into dark and still he sate musing in that 
room all alone, and feeling very sad at heart, 
dwelling upon what might have been, and specu- 
lating upon the future. At length the soother of 
troubled souls and sweet restorer of exhausted 
nature, touched his drooping lids, and he sank into 
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a sound sleep. From this he was eventually aroused 
py the governess or lady commanding-in-chief, who 
informed him that he had been quite forgotten, and 
ordered him in the most peremptory manner off to 
nis couch. 

On the morrow Mrs. Springer resumed her un- 
Yleasant behaviour over the breakfast table, by 
asking whence coffee was obtained, and Martin dis- 
gusted her outright by replying “from the grocer’s,” 
instead of “from Jamaica.” She would have gone 
on torturing him but for the presence of her fair 
pupil, who cleverly diverted the conversation when- 
ever a poser was in preparation. Presently the 
objectionable party left the room, and then Marian 
informed her new friend, under pledge to secrecy, 
that her papa’s indisposition last evening, in her 
opinion, had been caused, not so much from over 
fatigue as from a letter he had received relating in 
some unpleasant way to her uncle’s affairs. How- 
ever, she was delighted to say that papa was all the 
better for a good night’s rest, and, though he had 
taken his breakfast in bed, would be able to give his 
ward an interview in the course of the morning. As 
the clock struck ten, Mr. Bolton put in an appear- 
ance and remained closeted with his brother for 
more than an hour, and then left somewhat hurriedly. 
Tive minutes after his departure the servant, in 
evident alarm, entered the drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Springer, Marian, and Martin were assembled, to 
say that her master had been taken very ill. Witha 
wild cry the loving daughter flew out of the apart- 
ment followed by her governess, while the maid 
hurried off for a doctor. The last-mentioned was not 
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jong in making his appearance, and our hero soon 
after learned, to his great sorrow, that Mr. Percy 
Sheepshanks had broken a blood-vessel. For some 
days that unfortunate gentleman lay fluctuating 
between life and death. Marian and Mrs. Springer 
were so faithful in their attentions that Martin 
scarcely ever caught a glimpse of either from morn 
to night. Oh, how he felt for Marian! Poor thing, 
what would become of her should her father die? 
The thought was anguish to him, but it was ever 
recurring. Would that he werea man! A constant 
prayer was in his heart that God would in His mercy 
spare the father for the child’s sake. Under the 
circumstances our hero’s time hung very heavily, 
for even his old friend Mary was far too busy to give 
him much attention. He had little to divert his 
thoughts, and scarcely ever crossed the threshold. 
Often would his mind revert to the happy hours 
passed at the Laurels. His late companion, George 
Mellows, was missed more than ever, and very 
frequently fits of the deepest sadness fell upon 
him in spite of his naturally buoyant nature. At 
length, oh joy! the doctor declared his patient to 
be out of immediate danger, though perfect quiet, 
for some time, would be necessary to his ultimate 
‘recovery. Marian brightened forthwith, and Mrs 
Springer once more grew troublesome. In less than 
a week after this announcement, the light of that 
household went to Martin one day, with a joyful 
countenance, and told him that her papa wished to 
speak with him. The pleased but anxious boy 
entered the sick chamber with noiseless step. There, 
stretched upon a couch and supported by pillows, 
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reclined the man whom he had‘ so long been 
sighing to behold. Thin and worn of visage, his 
black hair and whiskers made his countenance 
most ghastly. As his ward drew near, a faint 
smile relieved the glamour of the patient’s features, 
and a ray of promise stole from his sunken eyes 
as he extended his delicate hand. He then pointed 
to a chair. 

Sit down, my dear boy,” said he; “I have 
long been wishing for this moment. Your father 
was my earliest friend. He and I were schoolfellows, 
and when we grew to be men, continued upon the 
warmest terms. It has been your misfortune to lose 
that father, but if my life be spared, I will, with the 
help of Heaven, endeavour, as far as possible, to 
make up for your loss. I am about sending you to 
a boy’s school in the country, where, I am informed, 
by those who should know, you will be well cared 
for. Be a good lad and endeavour to gain know- 
*ledge. Above all things be truthful and never 
neglect your prayers. Prayer is the golden link 
which connects earth with heaven. I cannot say 
any more to you just now, but so soon as I am able 
I will visit you at your school, and see how you are 
getting on.” 

The speaker, who only by a great effort had been 
able to say thus much, and who had gradually 
weakened until his voice was scarcely audible, 
pressed the boy’s hand once again, and, with a “‘ God 
bless you,” dropped back. With a sad, but hopeful, 
heart Martin stole as quietly from the room as he 
had entered it. Some hours afterwards Mrs. Springer. 
informed him that on the morrow he would have to 
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be ready betimes, as it had been arranged that_he 
should take his departure without further delay. He 
was to go by coach, she said, and she quite envied 
him his beautiful ride. Then she asked what counties 
bordered on Hertfordshire? whether it possessed any 
rivers? and the name of its chief town? Fortunately 
he had only just been looking over the map of 
England, and for'once fairly astonished the enquirer, 
not by his ignorance, but the correctness of his 
replies. The school to which he was bound was 
eight-and-twenty or thirty miles off. He was not 
made any the happier by this piece of information, 
because he felt that he was going farther and farther 
away from everybody for whom he had any affection, 
and in addition his naturally nervous temperament 
caused him to look forward with some alarm to the 
ordeal that awaited him. The greater part of that 
night he lay awake, wondering how he should be 
received by the other boys. He also looked forward 
with dread to the journey down, expecting to be, 
accompanied by his former guide. Judge his relief, 
then, next morning, on finding that not Mr. Bolton 
Sheepshanks, but a lively young man of one or two- 
and-twenty was to be his companion. The departing 
guest had hoped for the pleasure of just one shake of 
the hand from his guardian, but that satisfaction was 
denied him. Mr. Percy Sheepshanks had passed but 
an indifferent night, and was too prostrate to be able 
to see anybody save his nurses. Marian, however, 
had never quitted Martin’s side from the moment he 
came down, and now, when he stood in the hall 
bidding his ‘“‘ Good-bye,” she was busying herself in 
seeing that nothing affecting his comfort might be 
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neglected. A very brotherly and sisterly farewell 
was taken, and although the boy, by a great effort, 
suppressed his rising tears, yet Marian proved less 
of a stoic, and fairly burst out crying as the hackney 
carriage carried her young companion away. On 
reaching the city they struck for Bishopsgate Street, 
and pulling up at an old-fashioned inn yard, Martin 
was bidden to climb outside a coach which was then 
just being horsed. His companion, a nimble sharp- 
witted clerk from Mr. Sheepshanks’s counting-house, 
whom Martin had quite taken to during the journey 
from Camberwell, now became very communicative, 
and gossiped right pleasantly upon subjects interest- 
ing to all healthy-minded lads. Upon archery, cricket, 
kite-flying and kindred themes, he was quite eloquent, 
and when conversation began to flag he stopped the 
gap with a bun or a biscuit, an immense stock of 
which, to the satisfaction of his charge, he had stowed 
away in his coat pockets. The guard, whose place was 
beside them, proved to be a very entertaining fellow. 
He cracked jokes with everybody while the loading 
of the coach was being completed, much to the 
amusement of those standing by. Sometimes his fun 
was of a slightly practical character, such as playfully 
letting a portmanteau, which was being handed up 
for stowage, drop down again upon the head of the 
porter, and then turning round and shaking his fist 
at an invisible somebody, exclaiming “Hi! hi! none 
o’ that you know;” and then when the injured party 
grumbled, replying, ““Why I took you for a noble 
elephant by your trunk, but, there, I see you're only 
an ill-tempered old bear, and ought certainly to be in 
Mr. Cross’s collection,” 
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No sooner were they clear of the stones, than with 
a cheery “hoo-ang”’ upon his horn, the guard settled 
himself comfortably back, and observed that they 
were now as right as ninepence, if a wheel didn’t. 
come off, or the coach upset. For the next mile or 
two time and attention were mainly devoted to 
giving and receiving friendly recognitions from 
passers-by, tavern keepers, &c.; but as the giant city 
fell further and further behind, and the country grew 
broader and greener, and wayfarers less numerous, 
he began to notice his more immediate neighbours, 
and talked away in the most entertaining manner 
until they were safe and sound in the town of Ware, 
and he in the possession of his fares and fees. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ROAD TO LEARNING. 


Ir was something past two o’clock when they 
arrived at the town so celebrated for its gigantic bed. 
Five or six miles more lay between them and their 
destination. A tall, loutish youth, with light curly 
hair, and pale blue, but most inexpressive eyes, was 
in waiting with a trap to carrythem on. Aftera cold- 
meat luncheon, to which our travellers, in spite of the 
buns and biscuits already consumed, did ample 
justice, the journey was resumed, and rattled off in 
prime style by as plucky a little chestnut cob as ever 
stepped. Within forty minutes from the time of start- 
ing, their task was accomplished. Bloomthorp was a 
village of fifty or sixty houses, at the far end of which 
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stood Doctor Armstrong’s educational establishment 
for young gentlemen. It was with a palpitating 
heart that our hero stepped from the vehicle, and 
turned his face towards the abode of learning. Nelson 
House, a responsible, respectable, red-brick building 
of the Queen Anne period, was approached by a 
broad gravel walk, flanked with shrubs and flowers. 
The visitors were shown into the library, and presently 
a tall old gentleman, clad in sober black, with an 
ample white neckcloth, and a huge stuck-up collar, 
presented himself. His face was pleasant to look 
upon, for his cheeks were fresh-coloured, and his grey 
eyes bright and cheerful. His voice was clear as a 
bell. He was perfectly upright, and so was his hair, 
for the last mentioned, of a pepper and salt com- 
plexion, was as short and bristling as the hair of a 
new scrubbing brush. 

‘‘Good afternoon to you, gentlemen,” said he, with 
a polite bend. Then turning to Martin’s conductor: 
“You bring this young gentleman frorh Mr. Sheep- 
shanks of Great St. Helen’s ?”’ 

Being answered in the affirmative, he took the 
youngster by the hand and inquired his name, and 
whether he had been to a boy’s school before. On 
learning that he had not, the old gentleman looked 
more pleased than ever, and said he was glad to hear 
it, as in that case there would be nothing for his pupil 
to unlearn. After a little private conversation with 
the pedagogue, the young man bade Martin adieu, 
and took his departure. Doctor Armstrong followed 
his visitor to the gate. ‘‘ Alone!” thought the hero of 
this narrative, ‘“‘all alone once more in the wide, wide 
world!” The schoolmaster, on his return, detected 
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the look of sadness which had overspread the 
orphan’s face, like a cloud-shadow hanging over a | 
summer mead. ‘Come, come,” said he, ‘cheer up, 
my boy, cheer up.” Then he patted him on the head, 
chucked him under the chin, and advised him to 
make himself at home. Women and children are not 
easily imposed upon by mere professors. It is a hard 
thing to humbug a schoolboy. He soon discovers 
friend or foe, and Martin could, after five minutes’ 
conversation with the Doctor, tell that he meant all 
he said; so he began once morc to take courage. 
They sat and gossiped about New South Wales, and 
the voyage to England for some time, and then, 
seizing the right moment, the old gentleman took his 
new pupil by the hand, led him to the back of the 
house, and out through a wicket into the play-ground ; 
thence to the schoolroom, a detached building about 
sixty feet long, and five-and-twenty wide. As they 
entered, all the lads turned to scrutinise the new 
comer, and this very much disconcerted him. Most 
of them were bigger than himself, but one about his 
own size, upon whom he ventured to cast a glance of 
hope, made in return such a diabolical expression 
with eyes and mouth as quite to startle and shock 
him. A few minutes afterwards, he detected the 
same boy performing the same trick behind the 
Doctor himself. This was reassuring. Never having 
entered such a building before, the tyro stared about 
a great deal, and took a pretty correct inventory of 
its contents in a very brief space. The master’s desk 
was on a kind of raised platform at the end of the 
room, and against the wall immediately behind him 
hung a map of the world. A pair of globes stood, 
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the one upon his right hand, and the other upon his 
left. He led the new boy to his dais, mounted his 
stool, opened a book, and asked him to read. Before 
the latter had got through three sentences, the 
examiner exclaimed “ Very good,” and clapped his 
hand over the page. Six words of spelling, and a 
short sum in addition followed, with which he also 
expressed himself satisfied. Smiting the desk to 
beget attention, and having obtained it, he requested 
the usher to come forward. Forthwith Martin was 
introduced to a tall, large-headed, round-shouldered 
man of thirty, with sallow complexion, and a deep 
bass voice—a voice so deep, that it seemed to come 
from beneath his very Wellingtons. 

‘‘Mr. Boorman,” said the Doctor, “here is our new 
pupil. Put him into the fourth class, and look after 
him, if you please.” 

“Come along,” said the Usher, in tones which 
made the floor almost jar again. ‘Come along.” 

e He led the way to a form, over which he was then 
presiding, but had barely gained the spot, when the 
whole school was signalled to rise. 

‘‘ Boys,” said the Master, ‘‘a new pupil has come 
among us; be kind and just to him. According to 
custom the remainder of the afternoon will be devoted 
to play. Go!” 

Loud huzzas followed, which did not cease until 
the last urchin was safely over the threshold. 

Seeing the new-comer standing aloof, the Usher 
called one of the bigger boys, and said, “ Tredget, 
look after this little chap, and take him as a partner 
in any game you may get up.” 

“Yes, sir, I will,” replied the lad, imitating the 
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Usher’s tone, and for which performance he received 
a playful box on the ear. 

‘Fine voice for a coal-heaver,” laughed Tredget, 
as Mr. Boorman disappeared. ‘Couldn't he cry 
be-low! well?” 

Martin only smiled. Then his new comrade in- 
quired his name, and how old he was; whether he 
had brought a plum-cake, or anything of the kind 
with him, and how much money he had in his pocket. 
With a half-choking voice, the questioned replied, 
that he possessed neither plum-cake nor cash. His 
guardian somehow had forgotten to give him a single 
penny. At this intelligence his interrogator gave a 
shrill whistle, and exclaimed, 

“T say, young un! By jingo, they have cut you 
close! Why whatever had you been up to before 
you were started from home? Very little short of 
manslaughter, I know!”’ 

The chap-fallen boy replied, that he was not aware 
of having committed any offence. 7 

“How jolly queer, then,” continued the other. 


‘Every new boy brings a cake, and my mamma .- 


never thinks of letting me return after the holidays 
without one, a whacker too! And pa always tips me 
half-a-sov’, and my sister, who's going to be married 
soon, gives me a packet of sweets as big as a fourteen 
pound weight.” 

Martin’s emotion was evident, as he replied that he 
was without father, mother, or sister. 

Tredget’s face at once beamed with pity and regret, 
and he patted the other upon the shoulder, and told 
him that he was very sorry, but that if he should 
require any buns, or jun-bles, or stick-jaw—a peculiar 
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kind of sweetmeat very prone to cling about the teeth 
—he would get old Betty Creelock in the village to 
credit him until a remittance should arrive. He 
deplored the utter emptiness of his own exchequer, 
which prevented him offering immediate assistance 
in hard cash. At this instant a game was called. 
‘‘Prisoner’s Base’”’ was started, and the new scholar 
taken on Tredget’s side. In the excitement of play 
Martin, for a while, forgot his cares, and so acquitted 
himself as to draw down the praises not only of his 
chum, but of many others engaged in the pastime. 
When the tea-bell rang Tredget carried his charge.in 
under his wing, and saw that he received a fair share 
of bread-and-butter, commonly designated ‘“toke,” 
and that his mug of milk-and-water was not, for love 
of mischief, upset on its way to his hand. Tea over, 
they conned their lessons for the morrow; after which 
prayers were read, and then one and all scampered 
off to the dortnitories. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THE new pupil soon settled comfortably down among 
his schoolfellows, and did his work to his master’s 
entire satisfaction. After some four or five weeks 
had slipped away, not having heard from Mr. Percy 
Sheepshanks, and remembering the promise that 
gentleman had made the boy, very naturally, began 
to look for a visit. He, however, looked in vain. 
Two months elapsed and still no news from Camber- 
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well. Perhaps after all, thought he, my guardian may 
have died. No, that could not be, for Marian, gentle 
Marian, would never have permitted one for whom 
she professed so much regard, to have remained in 
ignorance of so important an event. No, very likely 
he should see both father and daughter in a day or 
two. Something whispered that Miss Sheepshanks 
would be sure to accompany papa. Yes, he felt 
positive that they would come together when they did 
come. Day after day ran on, however, with the same 
unsatisfactory result, till this apparent neglect began 
t~) tell upon his spirits,in the most unmistakable 
manner. He looked quite careworn, though he kept 
his feelings as much as possible to himself. Still 
when his companions spoke of their happy homes, 
and the welcomes which ever greeted them when holi- 
day time came round, his heart was always saddened, 
and stealing off he would seek some lonely corner to 
brood upon his fate, and weep over the memories of 
his little life. If Tredget, however, missed him, he 
was soon hunted out. ‘Come along,” he would cry, 
“none o’ that moping, you're not well, I’m your 
doctor, and I prescribe a run round the playground, 
out. you go.” 

And out he ad to go, for he liked his rough and 
ready comrade better than anybody else in the school, 
and as a consequence had confided most of his secrets 
to him. Tredget, in schoolboy parlance, had turned 
out a “regular brick.”” He was the son of a London 
wine merchant, though he had all the appearance of 
a country born lad, and indeed, on account of his rosy 
cheeks, and rusticity in general, had been nicknamed 
“Farmer.” His strong arm had saved Martin on 
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more than one occasion from a pummelling, for 
Nelson House School, like every other, was not with- 
out its coarser natures. It had its bully in a boarder 
named Burger, and as arrant a sneak in another 
fellow named Slide, as ever went tale-bearing. Our 
young hero had found many friends, however. His 
straightforwardness had been his passport to many a 
heart. Amid all, his old friend, George Mellows, stood 
out in bright beautiful characters, and he delighted to 
turn over the pages of the past, and as it were reperuse 
the little chapter of his Dagenham days. He had 
written both to his old playmate and to Mrs. Spicer, 
but alas, for his sensitive heart! had received replies 
from neither. This also had a disturbing effect upon 
his mind, though he never could bring himself to 
believe that either was wilfully negiecting him. 

As Christmas-tide drew near, he began to brighten 
up a bit. He was looking forward to the pleasure of 
meeting Marian once again under her father’s roof. 
Itwas a foregone conclusion with him that he should 
spend his holidays at Holly House. With renewed 
hope a half-dozen excuses suggested themselves for 
Mr. Sheepshanks’s apparent neglect, and the orphan 
boy became convinced that when he should meet his 
guardian face to face, all would be accounted for in 
the most satisfactory manner. How oft 


*¢ The wish is father to the thought.” 


One morning the subject of this narrative was re- 
quested to join the Doctor in his library. He found 
the old gentleman standing with his back to the fire 
and his coat-tails tucked over his arms. 

“Evidently disturbed. Now in what have I 
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offended ?’’ was the pupil’s first thought. All doubt 
was immediately set at rest, however, by the master 
saying, “I have just received a letter from Mr. Percy © 
Sheepshanks requesting that you remain at school 
during the approaching holidays, as he is compelled 
to go abroad for the purpose of recruiting his health. 
He seems to be uncertain how long he shall remain 
away, and so has enclosed a hundred-pound note to 
meet school expenses, furnish you with apparel, &c. ; 
he also requests that I will hand you over a half- 
crown monthly, as pocket money.” 

All this time the speaker had been looking straight 
over his pupil’s head, but as he concluded he lowered 
his gaze, and saw that the effect of his announce- 
ment had been, to say the least, very disappointing. 
‘“ There, there,’ continued the Doctor, “ never be cast 
down, my boy, over what cannot be prevented. I dare 
say that your guardian quite as much regrets being 
dragged from home at this season as ever you do being 
deprived of your run up to London. A voyage in 
mid-winter is anything but an agreeable undertaking. 
Come now, cheerup! By-the-by, I dare say a little 
pocket money will not be unacceptable, eh? Suppose 
now that you draw at once upon my bank for a 
month’s allowance ?”’ 

The proffered coin was accepted, but without any 
show of satisfaction, and, after a few more kindly 
words from the pedagogue, the boy was told he might 
go to his studies. 

‘Poor fellow! ’’ murmured the Doctor, so soon as 
he was alone, “I don’t understand such thoughtless 
ways. The very least they could have done would. 
have been to have paid us a visit, if only to have seen " 
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that the child was being properly treated. For aught 
they care, he may be thoroughly miserable, and half- 
starved. If he’s well enough to go abroad, the fellow’s 
well enough to have run down here. Why, I might 
be one of the biggest tyrants in the world, for aught 
he knows to the contrary.” 

Here the soliloquiser frowned, and tried to look 
like a tyrant, and a miserable failure was the result. 
Doctor Armstrong was not himself all that day, anda 
gloom seemed to hang over the whole school. A week 
afterwards came the breaking up, and all the boys, 
with the exception of Martin Noble, were hurried off 
to their respective homes, friends, and Christmas fes- 
tivities. While preparing for departure, his school- 
fellows, with one or two exceptions, had been far too 
busy to take much heed of their parentless comrade. 
Tredget, however, did not neglect him, said something 
cheering whenever there was an opportunity, and pro- 
mised to bring him a New Year’s Gift when the recess 
was over. It took two or three days to get all the 
pupils off the premises, but when everybody had 
departed then the Doctor, relieved of a great respon- 
sibility, began to unbend. He was to be seen about 
the house in his dressing-gown and slippers, and there 
was an unmistakable appearance of going in for un- 
constrained ease and unlimited idleness. The very 
next morning Martin was, invited to breakfast. 

" “Now Noble,” said the old man, “as this is holiday 
time, you and I are upona different footing to what 
we were yesterday. Then I was your master, now all 
through the recess we must be on equal terms. You 
must regard yourself in the light of a young friend 
from London on a visit to an old friend in the country. 
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We shall take all our meals together, and you must 
accompany me in any calls I may make, join me, in- 
deed, in all my out-goings and in-comings.” 

Our hero’s yearning soul, as usual, was ready to 
respond to the proffered sympathy, and his face 
brightened with joy. ‘There is an ancient proverb,” 
continued the speaker, “which runs thus: 


It’s an ill wind which blows nobody good.’ . 


And the fact of your not going to London this Christ- 
mas, will be the means of furnishing a poor, childless, 
old man with a pleasant companion. Now I’m sure 
it will do you good, when I tell you, that your society 
will be a delightful change to me. I have always felt 
awfully dull after the boys had departed. The place 
seems so deserted, and I don’t mind telling you, if 
you'll promise never to divulge, what I never con- 
fessed to anybody else!” 

The listener, whose great earnest eyes were open 
to their utmost with expectation, replied, ‘No, sir, J 
won’t split !” 

A smile tickled the old man’s mouth at this bit of 
school slang. 

“Well, then,”’ continued he, “I never yet saw the 
last boy off the premises, but I went into. my library 
and had a good cry.” 

Martin looked sad and heaved a deep sigh. 

“‘ Now this Christmas, through your stopping behind, 
I hav'n't shed a single tear.” 

Again the pupil’s face brightened, as he observed : 
‘“‘ Oh, I am very glad of that.” 

““I know you are, Noble, I know you are, and I 
daresay when the boys return, and tell you of their 
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holiday pastimes and adventures, that you will be 
able to call to mind some pleasant reminiscences also, 
connected with the vacation.” 

Our hero went from that breakfast table a new 
creature. His heart was lighter than it had been for 
many a day, and the Doctor, conscious of having 
done a good deed, no sooner found himself alone than, 
under the impulse of the moment, he actually took 
three bounding steps into the middle of the room, and 
then pirouetted with the celerity of a youth of'twenty. 
But there the performance ended. He felt that he had 
lifted a world of sadness off that young heart, and as 
a consequence, his own was all the lighter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 


° CHRISTMAS-DAY was spent quietly but pleasantly 
enough at Nelson House. Its owner entertained a 
nephew and a niece from London, who brought a 
son and a daughter with them, not quite so old as 
Martin, but old enough to be full of mischief, and 
therefore somewhat enlivening society. On the 
morrow the guests returned to town, and the follow- 
ing day Doctor Armstong, having got over his dissi- 
pation, took his pupil out, upon a rounc of visiting. 
Some of the smaller gentry were called upon, and 
two or three farmhouses were stopped at. Christ- 
mas-tide has a softening influence upon men’s hearts 
generally, and Mr. Sheepshanks’s ward found, stranger 
though he was in the land, that a word of welcome 
Fr. 
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met him wherever he went. Cupboards flew opefi, 
and pantry doors seemed to have taken leave of their 
senses, or, at all events, of their duties, for, instead 
of guarding the good things committed to their 
protection, they appeared to delight in giving open 
invitation to everybody, little or big. It was a land 
literally flowing with milk and honey. Honey from 
the comb was given him to eat, and milk from the 
cow without the iron tail was given him to drink, so 
that, while the Doctor partook of his glass of home- 
made wine and cake, the scholar enjoyed his even 
yet more innocent refreshment. Wherever they called 
Christmas fare prevailed, and holly and mistletoe 
decorated farmhouse and hall. ‘The schoolmaster, 
who had won the esteem of everybody by a long life 
of integrity and usefulness, alluded to his pupil as 
his young friend from New South Wales, and many 
of the simple-minded country folk, on hearing the 
announcement, appeared to regard the boy quite asa 
wonder. The weather being clear and bright, and’ 
the roads good, these visitings and rambles, combined 
with a friendly reception or two at home, occupied 
the first fortnight of the holidays. On a certain 
morning Martin was getting ready for a most pro- 
mising outing, when the servant rapped at his door, 
and told him that somebody had called to see him. 

“‘'Who is it?” he inquired. 

‘“‘ Tf you please I was not to say,” she answered. 

In an instant his mind was filled with conjectures. 
Who it could be? Presently he came to the con- 
clusion that his guardian, from some cause had either 
not quitted England, or had suddenly returned, and 
-had now, after all, come to fetch him up to Lonaon. 
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Abandoning his toilet, with neck ribbon all awry, 
and frill all a-tumble, and his hair anything but 
neatly parted, he hurried down and made for the 
parlour, when, to his unbounded surprise and delight, 
who should he behold but Dame Spicer. With a cry 
of joy she flung her arms about his neck, and kissed 
and wept over him to such an extent, that the Doctor, 
to conceal his own emotions, was compelled to quit 
the apartment. 

“My darling child,” said she, “‘Oh, how glad I am 
to see you once again. How well you do look to be 
sure, and how you have grown.” 

Then smoothing back his hair from his forehead, 
and regarding him for a few seconds in silent 
admiration, ‘‘ Bless your beautiful blue eyes.” 

She gave him another kiss, and another, and 
another, till he felt very glad that the Doctor was 
out of the room. Leading him to the window she 
more closely scanned his features. ‘Yes, you have 

*indeed improved,” she ejaculated. Having in some 
degree appeased the cravings of her love-hungering 
heart, Mrs. Spicer sat down, and bidding our hero 
follow her example, began sending him through a 
searching examination. Inquiries as to the sort of 
bed he slept on, how often his linen was changed, 
etc., followed in due course. The kind of living he 
had been getting she could see was not very bad. 
Evidently he was anything but starved. Then as to 
penalties for bad and rewards for good conduct? 
Having satisfied herself thus far, she became silent. 
for a few seconds, and then exclaimed, ‘Oh, how I 
have longed to see you, my dear! ” 

“And [I have been wishing to see you,” replied 
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he, “but as neither you nor George answered my 
letters ———”’ 

‘My child,” interrupted she, ‘‘ George left me soon 
aiter yourself; his health got worse, and, under the 
doctor’s advice his friends have sent him into Italy.” 

“T did think that you would have answered me.” 

“Why, you little goose! How could I possibly do 
so when you did not put your address in your letter? 
I was so anxious about the matter that I wrote off to 
Great St. Helen’s inquiring whither they had sent you, 
but no reply did I get. At last I grew so unsettled 
that I made a journey to London to fathom the 
mystery. I found the counting-house easily enough, 
but the people almost laughed in my face when I 
asked to speak to Mr. Sheepshanks, and said that he 
had no office there now. And when I inquired where 
he had removed to, one impudent monkey of a clerk 
said he fancied that he’d gone to Jericho. Well, you 
must know that, after you were taken away, I received 
a letter with some money in it, dated from Camber- 
well, and thither I next bent my steps. The young 
woman who answered the door told me that Mr. 
Sheepshanks didn’t live there now, for he had run 
away.” 

“What's that:’’ inquired the Doctor, as, re-enter- 
ing, he caught the finish of the sentence. The 
statement was repeatcd. ‘There must be some 
mistake.” 

Mrs. Spicer persisted that there was no mistake 
about it, and the Doctor, aftcr a short private conver- 
sation with her, came to a similar conclusion. The 
orphan was not old enough to see that, with the 
disappearance of his guardian, it was possible his 
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fortune had also vanished, and wondered why the 
schoolmaster should be so concerned, and that Mrs. 
Spicer should, after her private conversation, be so 
sorrowful, as by this she evidently was. In his 
communication to the Doctor, Martin’s guardian had 
openly avowed that he held the boy’s fortune in trust, 
and stated that it was safe in bank stock, and very 
considerable. With a desire to say something 
comforting to the Dame, her late charge took hold of 
her hand and told her not to be uneasy, for that his 
guardian had written a long time back to say that he 
was going abroad, and had sent the Doctor a hundred- 
pound note. 

“To be sure,” cried the old gentleman, anxious, if 
possible, to allay in some measure the fears he had 
aroused in the good woman’s bosom; “ Ay, and he'll 
be sending us another one of these fine days. We 
must not jump at conclusions.” | 

Mrs. Spicer remained to dinner and tea, and after 
her departure the Doctor’s housekeeper, Mrs. Tunks, 
a very angular person in every sense of the word, and 
always severe upon her own sex, surprised her 
master by declaring the Dame was a very agreeable 
old lady, although, in her opinion, she took more toast 
and tea than was good for her, that was if she 
behaved at home as she did when out. The school- 
master remained sadly thoughtful the whole of the 
evening, and the next morning Martin was surprised 
to learn that he was to be taken up to London, and 
by the Doctor. 

The curly-headed, blue-eyed lad who had brought 
our hero over from Ware was ready once more with 
the trap, and no sooner was breakfast finished than 
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Doctor Armstrong, himself, and a small portmanteau, 
took their respective places, and were driven off. 
They were in good time for the coach, and in due 
course arrived safely at Bishopsgate Street. After 
partaking of refreshment, the twain bent their steps 
to Great St. Helen’s, and learned without much diffi- 
culty that the Sheepshanks brothers had disappeared 
some time before, and gone nobody knew whither. 
Their business affairs were a little confused, but still 
the creditors would not have much to complain ot 
when things came to be settled. Such conduct was 
most unaccountable. The Doctor’s next step was to 
wait upon the father of an old pupil, who he fancied 
could assist him in prosecuting some other enquiries. 
This gentleman held an important post at the Bank 
of England, and, as Martin’s fortune had been in- 
vested in what are termed Government securities, 
would be able to give the information he was now 
most anxious to obtain. In a few moments it was 
discovered that all the moneys invested by Mr. Nobles 
had been withdrawn by that gentleman’s executor, 
Mr. Percy Sheepshanks. So overcome was the old 
gentleman at the news that he nearly fainted. Young 
as our hero was, he could not but be aware, when the 
matter was explained, that a great wrong had been 
inflicted upon him, and wondered what next would 
happen. His friend and instructor, however, was a 
man of action, and so, without a moment’s hesitation, 
placed the affair in the hands of the police authorities, 
and returned to his own home. In the course of the 
following evening, assuming a cheery tone, he said: 
“My boy, recent events lead me to believe that the 
hundred pounds which your guardian, as he was 
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.called, sent me some few weeks ago is the last money 
we shall get from him. I fear every penny of the 
fortune which your father placed in his care is gone 
‘forever. Itis now in all probability too late for justice 
to overtake the culprit, but, believe me, I would rather 
be you than he, for, depend upon it, such ill-gotten gain 
will do him no good, while perhaps the fact of your 
having lost the money may in the end be of the 
greatest benefit to you. People who inherit property 
too often grow up into idle, useless consumers of corn 
and wine, and die of over-feeding and want of healthy 
occupation long before their prime. In not a few cases, 
crime of the gravest kind is the offspring of money 
and idleness. At the very worst, you will be only 
placed in the position of thousands of otherlads. The 
long and short of the matter is, you will have to make 
your own way in theworld. Many a man whose name 
is written in undying characters upon the pages of 
history did not get as good a start even as you wil! 
have. I intend, when the hundred pounds received 
on your behalf shall have run out, to go on with 
your education until you be able to help yourself; 
in other words, are old enough to earn your daily 
bread, and when you grow rich enough you shall, if 
you like, settle the account.” 

Martin, whose face had turned quite white during 
the Doctor’s address, here exclaimed : 

‘‘Oh, sir, you are very, very good to me! You aro 
indeed, sir!” 

He would have gone upon his knees had he not 
been restrained. | 

‘‘There, there, my boy, don’t go on like that” said 
his benefactor. ‘Thank God I possess the means of 
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helping you. The day may come, perhaps, when I 
shall be glad of your assistance. One never knows 
what is in store. There, there, calm yourself, and 
we'll have a game at draughts.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN EVENTFUL ONE. 


WHEN school re-assembled, Martin addressed him- 
self to his studies with increased diligence, and in a 
short time was put into a higher class. Desirous of 
pleasing one to whom he was so deeply indebted, he 
tontinued to persevere, and became most conspicuous 
for progress. During that half he earned for himselt 
the nickname of the “Glutton,” not on account of ex- 
traordinary appetite for “toke,”’ or “bull,” or “ parlia- 
ment,” or “stick-jaw,” or ‘“ Buonaparte’s ribs,” but 
solely to express his capacity for acquiring knowledge. ‘ 
That which was often a difficulty to the senior boys 
frequently presented little obstruction to him, and for 
this reason, his heart was in his work. He was in 
thorough earnest. Undeviating progress continued 
for two years, during which period the Doctor grew 
so proud of his pupil’s accomplishments, that when- 
ever an opportunity offered of showing what might be 
achieved at Nelson House, Martin was triumphantly 
trotted out, and put through his scholastic paces 
Having no good news to communicate upon the 
subject, the pedagogue had never once alluded to 
his pupil’s private affairs. The latter, however, had 
thought about them a very great deal. Had wondered 
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if he should evermore hear of the Sheepshanks family. 
Marian, be her father what he might, he could never 
believe other than an embodiment of all goodness. 
What had become of her? Sweet, tender-hearted 
Marian! 

Mrs. Spicer, now that she knew of his whereabouts, 
frequently wrote, and the brave boy as faithfully 
answered her communications. The Dame had new 
pupils, but George Mellows had never returned. 
Hannah, of the rough hand and ruddy arms, she who 
had been so faithful a follower of Widow Spicer’s 
fortunes, had begun to evidence signs of flitting. 
This resulted from no dissatisfaction with her situa- 
tion, or decrease of affection for her old mistress, but 
rather from a wish to be kind to a marsh ditcher, 
who had recently lost his mother, and was thus 
reduced to the necessity of looking after a wife. 
Hannah had walked to and from church with him 
twelve Sundays in succession, and liking his character 
and the cut of his best clothes, had promised to take 
his case into her most serious consideration. 

Martin continued winning his way upward until 
he had turned fourteen years of age, when an event 
occurred which was destined very seriously to affect 
his future. Doctor Armstrong was thrown out of his 
chaise and killed. A genuine feeling of regret ran 
through the whole school. All felt that they had lost 
a friend, but our orphan was overwhelmed with 
sorrow. The day following that of the funeral, he 
Was missed soon after breakfast, and did not make his 
appearance all day. Search and inquiry were vain. 
Quite late in the evening, however, he was brought 
back by a neighbour, who had found him weeping 
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upon the grave of his dear old friend. Having left 
no will the deceased’s relatives began immediately to 
scramble for the small estate, and the school-house, 
with its fixtures and its pupils, was put up to auction, 
and after a little competition knocked down to a 
gentleman rejoicing in the name of Hawkesley. Of 
tourse the fact had at once forced itself upon Martin 
that, with the loss of his benefactor, all chance of his 
continuing at Nelson House was at an end. What 
was to become of him now? Whither was he to turn 
his steps? The only friend he really possessed on 
earth was Widow Spicer. She, he well knew, would 
never shut her door against him, but he was old 
enough surely for some employment; it would be. 
cowardly to burthen himself upon her. Yes, he must 
do something! He consulted Mr. Boorman, and told 
him that he fancied he might take the lower forms in 
a school, and earn his bread as a teacher, could any 
principal be induced to try one so young. The usher 
frowned, and in most tragic tones recommended him 
to enlist for a soldier, or even take a broom and sweep 
a crossing in a London street in preference. 

“If you want to be a slave all your life, never get ° 
a penny before a beggar, and die under five-and-forty, 
why then become an usher,” said he. : 

Dispirited by these observations, our hero spake no 
more upon the subject. Seeking.a quiet corner he 
fell into a train of the most melancholy thought. 
Once again his mind turned. to his home across the 
sea, and his sweet dear mother stood before him, her 
face filled with affection and pity. Then he felt 
grieved for her sake; so completely was he impressed 
with the idea that she had a perfect knowledge of his“ 
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sufferings and wrongs. He remained buried in 
thought for some length of time, and would, doubt- 
less, have continued where he was for an hour longer 
had not his chum, Tredget, ferreted him out. 

““ Halloa, Martin! what, at it again? Up ycu get! 
Three times round the playground is necessary to the 
restoration of your health.” 

“Let me off this once, there’s a good fellow,” 
pleaded the other; “I’m not able to run to-day.” 

“You don’t know what you can do till youtry. So 
off you go.” 

Finding expostulation of no avail, the grief-smitten 
boy at length languidly arose and walked forth, 
followed by his well-meaning but inexorable chum. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PHARAOI! WHO KNEW NOT JOSEPH. 


OUR new schoolmaster was a comparatively young 
man, of fair but dingy complexion, and possessing 
very little eyebrows and less whiskers. He was lean 
as a lamp-post, and nearly as tall. His features 
were very fine in one sense, for they seemed to have 
been ground to an edge, and his nose looked so 
sharp, that when you saw him draw his hand down it, 
a common practice of his when in thought, you had 
an impression that he must be cutting his fingers, 
and only wondered that the blood did not follow. 
His voice was a severe treble, and his movements 
‘were rapid, as the boys soon found out. He was 
decidedly fond of using the cane, and never denied 
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himself the pleasure, if only half a chance offered. 
Much to the disgust of the pupils, he introduced the 
birch before he had reigned a fortnight. Always act- 
ing upon principle and doing everything by rule, led 
to his being too particular perhaps in matters of diet. 
Doctor Armstrong had never been a very close shaver, 
exercising a wise discretion in the matter of feeding. 
If he thought a lad really stood in need of an extra 
ounce or two of meat, it was never withheld. The new. 
master, however, regarded no stomach with favour, 
and prided himself on being just to all. He weighed 
out each lad’s portion to the drachm. Big or little, 
he served everybody alike. He contracted with the 
butcher, and with the miller, and had his butter 
and cheese from London wholesale. He boasted of 
having reduced school-keeping to a science. Martin 
saw in his advent that which boded ill, and dreaded 
the moment when, as he knew, his own private affairs 
would have to be discussed. Huis suspense was not 
long delayed. Hawkesley called him aside one day, 
and bade him follow into the library. 

‘“‘ Martin Noble,” said he, sinking into an easy chair, | 
‘(who and what are your friends ?”’ 

Attempting a reply, the lad’s rising feelings almost 
choked him, and he remained silent for several 
seconds. The tears were ready to start, but by sheer 
force of will he held them back. The harsh manner 
of his questioner had set his heart thumping, and the 
blood rushing to his head made his face quite scarlet. 
A kindly word, or even look, would have set him 
sobbing. 

‘Do you hear what I say, sir!” said the master 
sharply. 
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“Yes, sir,’ he at length got out. “I have zo 
friends.” 

‘No relatives at all?” 

“None!” 

‘‘T see in looking over the accounts that you are a 
great deal in arrears, and that the last sum, which 
was paid partly in advance, was from a Mr. Percy 
Sheepshanks.” 

“Yes, sir; he sent a hundred pounds just before he 
ran away with the money which my father had placed 
under his care till I should grow up.” 

This statement, much to the boy’s astonishment, 
did not produce any expression of surprise or regret. 
The fact was, the schoolmaster had posted himself up 
in all the particulars of our young friend’s history 
before summoning him to the interview, and had 
merely intended making this conversation lead up to 
some point where he could conveniently inform the 
defaulter that Nelson House would no longer afford 
Him shelter. 

“Ran away with your money, did he?” said 
Hawkesley, after a long pause. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, you'll have to turn out into the world. I 
think Doctor Armstrong did not do his duty by you.” 

The boy’s eyes flashed fire at this reflection. 

“ Doctor Armstrong was always most kind to me 
he indignantly exclaimed, “and 

“Come, come, young gentleman, mind to whom 
ycu are speaking,” interrupted Hawkesley, with a 
scowl. 

Martin’s spirit, however, had been roused, a spirit 
the existence of which he himself even had bcen un- 
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conscious until now, and he returned the schoolmaster 
frown for frown. 

“J have no wish to be rude, sir,” said the boy 
hastily; “but I must say that Doctor Armstrong 
always was kind to me. But for his generosity, I 
do not know what I should have done.” 

. “Hold your tongue, sirrah!” shouted the other, 

_gsing to his feet, and lifting his hand threateningly. 
ov Speak not another word until I bid you. I repeat, 
Doctor Armstrong did not do his duty by you. He 
ought to have sent you where I intend to bundle you 
off to, and that is the workhouse. A nice thing, 
indeed, bequeathing a parcel of paupers to those who 
were to come after him!” 

Martin felt his cheeks stung as with a nettle, and 
his eyes flashed as he boldly cried, “ And I say, sir, 
that Doctor Armstrong—— 

A blow on the ear from a half-clenched fist cut 
short his speech, and sent him reeling. The outraged 
pupil uttered no cry, but set his teeth together, and 
looked fierce as a lion brought to bay. | 

‘‘ Now, perhaps, you'll learn to respect your betters,” 
said the dealer of the cruel blow, in the most sarcastic 
tones. 

“JT shall never learn to respect you,’ was the 
answer. ‘You're a coward, that’s what you are, and 
if I were only big enough, I’d punch your head, and 
what’s more, if I live to be a man, I’ll come down 
here one day and do it; there now!” 

And he stamped his foot with the last word, and 
fooked as though he wished he had got his master 
under it. The latter, who had been standing breath- « 
Hess during the delivery of this threat, with hands 
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half extended, and fingers crooked like the claws of a 
bird of prey, here pounced upon the offender, and, 
thrusting open the green-baized door with his foot, 
pitched him out of the room. Passion is said to be 
blind, and certainly this performance illustrated the 
fact, and most successfully, for in thus unceremoni- 
ously ejecting his pupil, the schoolmaster had taken 
no account of contingent possibilities. The conse- 
quence was, that Mrs. Tunks, who happened at that 
moment to be passing with the breakfast things, 
received the charge full, as a sailor would say, upon 
the beam, meaning thereby her side. This com- 
pletely destroyed her centre of gravity, and she and 
Martin, with the cups and saucers, the toast-rack, and 
the remains of a rasher of bacon, combined with a 
goodly sprinkling of coffee grounds, got sadly mixed 
upon the hall floor. Our hero was upon his feet in an 
instant. Catching up the first thing which came to 
hand, namely, the coffee-pot, he sent it straight at the 
tyrant’s head, and then flew out of the house. 

“After him!’ shouted the schoolmaster, as he 
scrambled up and hurried in pursuit. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A CHASE. " 


As the half-maddened lad reached the playground, 
four or five boys, who had lagged behind, until the 
bell had finished ringing, were just about entering: 
the school. They turned at their master’s voice. 

“Stop him!” shouted the enraged man. Martin 
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was making straight for the cricket ground. ‘Stop 
him !” 

Iwo out of the group started in pursuit, followed 
by the pedagogue himself, who was burning for 
revenge. Over the swing gate at a bound went our 
hero, and before his pursuers were through it, he was 
half-way across the field. Hawkesley, who was a 
very good runner, soon came alongside the two 
pupils, and would have passed them, had it not 
been for a little accident. Somehow one of the lads 
got in his way, tripped him, and he fell with such 
force as to completely knock the wind out of himself. 
Without once looking behind, the runaway made on 
to the end of the field, and through a gap in the 
hedge, into a narrow lane. After a quarter of an 
hour’s spin he began to get somewhat distressed, but 
this was more through anxiety and alarm than exer- 
tion. Fearing that his pursuers were gaining, by 
great effort he put on a spurt, but was soon down 
again to his former pace. He was filled with horror 
at the idea of being captured and carried back. He 
had seen a boy birched a day or two previous, and 
knew well what he himself might expect. He again 
spurted, but only for a short distance. The sound of 
the enemy’s footsteps drew closer. He gave a glance 
behind to recognise in one of his pursuers, Slide, the 
most arrant sneak in the school, and in the other, 
to his intense surprise and pain, his old chum Tredget. 
Though ready to drop by this time, still he managed 
to put on another spurt. The foe was soon nearer 
than ever, in spite of all he could do, indeed Slide’s 
hand was almost upon his shoulder. 

« Caught—at—la—last,” he panted out, but the 
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next instant, with a curse upon his treacherous lips, 
the mean creature went sprawling. Tredget did not 
stop to assist the fallen one, but held the chase, 
snorting and puffing like a steam barge. The hunted 
boy grew dizzy, the ground seemed to roll under his 
feet, and he could scarcely distinguish the objects he 
was passing. He grew more and more feeble every 
step, and though Tredget kept calling upon him to 
stop, he managed to cover another two hundred 
yards, then with a groan he staggered and fell 
against the bank, perfectly done up. The victor 
caught some water in his hands from a neighbouring 
burn, and threw it into the fallen one’s face. This 
revived him somewhat, and he could just turn his 
gaze upon his old companion. The expression must, 
indeed, have been upbraiding, for the latter imme- 
diately, in a subdued tone, cried : 

“Don’t look like that, Noble! Don’t look like that! 
I’m all right, never fear! Hawkesley would have 
killed you, I do believe, if he had got hold of you, 
so I gave him my foot lest he should succeed. I 
should have dropt the chase when he went down if it 
hadn’t been for that beggar Slide, who I could see 
meant mischief. He nearly did me up though. He’s 
got as much wind as a blacksmith’s bellows. I was 
obliged to give him the shoulder at last. Didn’t he 
nap a cropper. There'll be no more run in him to- 
day. But whatever have you been doing to Hawkes- 
ley to make him so wild?” 

Before a reply could be made a shrill whistle was 
heard. 

‘‘ There, now, that’s Slide! The beast’ll be here 
directly. ‘What are you going to do?” ) 
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“Die, rather than return!” cried Martin, strug- 
gling to his feet. ‘‘ Good-bye, Tredget. You're a 
brave chap.” 

They shook hands. 

‘“‘Good-bye, and good luck,” returned the latter. 
“Now off you go! Over the gate and behind the 
hedge with you. Make for the hazel-shaw away to 
the left. I'll manage the sneak.” 

Again the whistle sounded. There was danger in 
another moment’s: delay. Again Martin shook his 
friend’s hand, once more said ‘‘ Good-bye,” and tum- 
bling, rather than climbing, over the gate, hid himself 
behind some scrub, while the other turned about and 
walked towards the sneak. Following the advice of 
his friend, after a few moments’ repose, our young 
hero struck towards the hazel-shaw, and thence 
gained a kind of bridle-path, running between tall 
hedges, which almost met over his head. In about 
ten minutes he emerged upon a carriage road. A 
finger-post pointed the course towards Ware. He 
was, so far, all right. He glanced around to see that 
the coast was clear. Then he sat down fora bit of a 
rest, and to think awhile. He had not fully realised 
his position. Upon a little reflection, he saw how 
much he was alone in the world now. Bitter 
thoughts arose ashe recalled the cruel way in which 
Hawkesley had insulted the memory of the good old 
doctor. Mr. Percy Sheepshanks, his guardian! 
What had become of him: Was he happy with his 
ill-gotten gains? Guardian, indeed! Base man! 
The boy clenched his fists at the thought, and knitted 
his brows. Another form appeared upon his mental | 
vision, and his hands relaxed, and the cloud lifted 
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from his face—Marian—sweet, good, gentle-hearted 
Marian! What had become of her? How, if she 
knew of the wrong which her parent had inflicted, 
must she abhor the deed, and despise the doer, she, 


‘whose every thought and look had been expressive of 
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generosity and affection. 

‘And now what is to become of me ?” he mur- 
mured; and as he spoke his downward glance met 
the toy compass which the captain of the “ Nabob” 
had given him, and which he had ever since carried 
about attached as a seal to a piece of steel chain. 
The words which had accompanied the present came 
back as correctly as when they were uttered, ‘‘Re- 
member that it is only by steering your craft by the 
compass of truth, that you can hope to escape the 
shoals and quicksands with which the voyage of life is 
ever beset.” 

I must seek work, and however humble the task, do 
my best, when I obtain it. But how to obtain it? 
That was the question. He had heard and read of 
poor boys going up to London, growing rich, and be- 
coming Aldermen, and eventually Lord Mayors, and 
in brighter days, when comfortably located with Dr. 
Armstrong, he had often thought that when things 
came to the worst, how he would set forth on foot and 
make for the gréat metropolis, and work his way up 
until he equalled a Gresham or a Whittington. It all 
seemed so easy. You had only to persevere, and be 
upright in all your dealings, and careful not to waste, 
and then the civic chair must follow as a natural con- 
sequence. The whole career he had times and often 
followed in fancy, and it ran somewhat thus. Poor 
boy does his duty in his first situation, and after a 
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while is promoted from the warehouse to the counting 
house. Young man just above him either leaves, 
dies, or does something to cause his dismissal. In- 
dustrious junior is raised to the vacant post, lives 
carefully and saves a large portion of his salary. 
Employer hears of his frugality, and shows how the 
little capital may best be invested. (Whittington’s cat 
was always in his eye at this portion of the romance.) 
Does as his employer suggests, and jumps into a good 
thing. Invests again, and is stilt more fortunate. 
Soon after is raised to a still higher post of trust, and 
a year or two later the faithful servant leads to the 
hymeneal altar the only daughter of the wealthy 
merchant in whose service his course had been one 
march of triumph. To become Alderman of his Ward 
is now a comparatively easy step, and when barely at 
mid life, the once poor boy is by his brother Livery- 
men elected to the highest honour a citizen can hope 
to attain. Now, however, as Martin sat by the road 
side alone, musing and almost penniless, the Mayor- 
alty seemed much farther off than ever it had appeared 
before he had really taken, as it were, his first step 
towards its attainment. His personal estate at that 
moment consisted in the clothes he was wearing, two 
penny pieces, a clasp knife, and the compass, recently 
alluded to. Presently his thoughts turned upon Widow 
Spicer, and then recurred a piece of counsel which 
she had given him on more than one occasion: 
“Whenever you find yourself in real trouble go to 
Heaven for help.” 

Climbing the bank and getting to the rear of a 
clump of trees, that he might not run the risk of 
being disturbed, the friendless lad knelt down and 
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upon me, and keep me from hurt and harm,” 


‘Father have mercy 
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made, in the simplest of words, the simplest of 
requests, to that God who never yet turned a deaf ear 
to the feeblest cry, even of his humblest creature. 

‘‘Father, have mercy upon me, and keep me from 
hurt or harm tor Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Faith! There is nothing so life-giving as it, 
and our supplicant arose comforted, because he be- 
lieved, and struck along the main road for Ware 
with renewed confidence. Lest the schoolmaster 
should have sent forth scouts whom he might come 
across, he felt that it was only prudent to proceed 
with the utmost caution. So he kept a sharp look- 
out, while sometimes running and sometimes briskly 
walking. Whenever anybody came in sight he de- 
creased his speed, that he might not attract attention. 
In less than an hour and a half the town was reached, 
and being very hungry he laid out a penny in bread, 
and begged a draught of water. <A feeling of security 
had been growing up within him during the last mile 
or so, and now, pretty sure that he would not be 
overtaken, he thought that he might rest awhile. 
Sitting down on a doorstep, he once more began 
taking stock of his prospects and possessions. He 
was some six miles nearer the great city, but the 
Lord Mayor’s chair seemed farther removed than 
ever. The gilt was gradually getting rubbed off the 
ginger-bread. Romance is oftentimes very pretty, 
reality frequently very plain. London! what would 
become of him when he should arrive there? Nota 
soul was he acquainted with, and, boy as he was, he 
felt sure that without an introduction his chances of 
obtaining employment were very small. All at once 

he called to mind what George Mellows had said 
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about his father. A great man in the city! to be 
sure! the very person for him to apply to. His plans 
were altered upon the spot. Instead of pressing on 
for London now, he would make for Dagenham, and 
obtain from the widow, Mr. Mellows’s address. Even 
if that gentleman could not give him direct employ- 
ment, he would perhaps help him into somebody 
else’s service. Dagenham was in the adjoining 
county, but how to steer for the particular spot he 
did not know, so resolved to make inquiries. Afraid 
to attempt this in the town, lest suspicion should be 
aroused, and he possibly handed over to the constable, 
he struck along the high road looking out for some 
one to speak to. Presently appeared a waggoner with 
an empty wain, and a slow-going team. The very 
man to get the needful information from. The rustic 
most assuredly must have seen inquiry written upon 
the young tramp’s face, for as he drew towards him 
the countryman slackened his pace, and at last stopt 
short, though he allowed his horses to continue their 
course. 

“Can you tell me, if you please,” said our adven- 
turer, “the nearest way to Dagenham in Essex ?”’ 

“Whar?” asked the yokel, opening a mouth which 
would have been a model one, had size been the chief 
sign of excellence. 

“Dagenham i in Essex,” iterated the other. 

“ Dognam in Essex ?”’ 

“Yes, if you please.” 

‘«< Naver heerd tell o’ the place;” and in the most 
unceremonious manner the fellow went slouching 
after his charge, giving a crack or two.of his whip to | 
let the animals know he was not far off, should they 
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feel inclined to take advantage of his temporary 
absence, and break into a trot by way of a change. 
Disappointed at the result of his first attempt, Martin 
allowed several persons to go past without being able 
to sum up sufficient resolution to address one of them. 
He had covered another mile or more of ground, 
when a middle-aged, cherry-faced woman, who was 
dragging a four-wheeled chaise, in which a couple 
of chubby little rogues were sitting, and who bore 
almost as close a reSemblance to herself as a couple 
of Victoria farthings do to a Victoria penny, came up. 
Her pleasant smile invited confidence. Putting on 
the brightest look he could command, the dusty 
roadster repeated his inquiry. 

‘La’ a mussy, ma dear child; no, I can’t say as 
I dew. Though my husband was at a carpenter’s 
job in Essex on’y last summer. He was at a place 
called Romford.” 

“Romford!” echoed the other right joyfully ; “why 
that’s not more than three miles from the villageI want 
to reach. Which way am I to take, if you please :” 

‘La, child! I don’t know no more than the man 
in the moon; I on’y know,” turning her face London- 
ward, and pointing with her left hand, “it lays away 
som’ers in that direction. It’s a many miles off, 
though. You're nevar goin’ to walk theere?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I am,” said Martin, with a smile. “I’m fond 
of walking, very fond indeed.” 

‘An’ so I should think! An’ in this brilin’ sun, 
too. Why, it’s enough to kill ye!” 

The pitying tone in which the last remark was 
uttered made him uneasy, and fearing lest the good 
_ woman should, if he remained longer in her company, 
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be putting some awkward question, led Martin to end 
the conference then and there. 

“<I am very much obliged to you,” said he. “ Good 
day.” 

“Good day, my boy, good day,” returned his in- 
formant, as she watched him recommence his journey. 

Taking his cue from her, he resolved for the 
future not to inquire for Dagenham, but Romford, 
and accordingly, after traversing this road for quite 
another hour, he made inquiries of an old man who 
was breaking stones by the way-sie. 

“Know Romford!” exclaimed the old chap. 
“Should raather think as I did. Why, I went to 
that town every market day for a’most fifteen year.” 

The speaker laid down his hammer, pushed up his 
wire eye-protectors, and looked into the inquirer’s 
face, as much as to say, ‘“‘There now, what do you 
think of me after that?” 

Not knowing what to say, the boy repeated) 
“Fifteen years ?”’ 

““ Ay, my lad, fifteen year; an’ might ha’ gone on 
till now, if it hadn’t been for an infernal villain of a 
fellow-servant. I used for to work on a farm, an’ 
always drove my old missus to market to sell her 
poultry, and eggs, and butter, and never had no 
mishap, till one day this ere‘ chap, as was jealous of 
me, and wanted to get the job out of my hands, goes, 
when my back’s turned, and looses the belly-band o’ 
the mare arter I’d put her to. Well, o’ course we 
hadn’t got a hundred yards on owr way, when up goes 
the blessed shafts, and out goes, the old ’oman and 
me, and the chickens, butter, and eggs, on to our 
backs. Neither she nor me was much hurt, but 
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lor’, the pounds o’ butter as they laid in the road, 
smothered in dust, were a sight; they looked like so 
many French rolls. An’ laying eggs after that style 
isn’t a werry good plan. It spiles the sale on ’em. 
All the blame was put on me. I was accused o’ not 
doing my work properly, and bucklin’ the band, and 
though I could and would ha’ took my solid oath 
afore a whole bench o’ magistrates to the contra-ry, 
I wasn’t believed, an’ I got the sack. I couldn’t get 
a reg’lar place arterwards. No, no, I was too old. 
*T wasn’t likely other people was a goin’ to have other 
people’s leavin’s. An’ so I come to this, an’ when 
I’m too feeble to crack stones, I must go into the 
work’us. Ye haint got sich a thing as a half pint o’ 
beer about yer, have yer?” 

The unexpected manner in which this question was 
fired off completely took Martin unawares. If he 
had had time to reflect, he would possibly, while 
admitting the possession of the sum requisite to the 
purchasing of the said draught, have stated his 
inability to part with his only coin. As it was, how- 
ever, he replied— 

“QO yes,” and the sum of money immediately 
changed hands. After spitting upon the copper for 
luck, the stone-breaker wanted to know how it was 
that a nice, respectable lad like him came to be 
tramping the country. Martin, who scarcely knew 
how to reply, said, after a little hesitation, that he 
was going to see a lady upon very particular busi- 
ness. The old man then informed him that Romford 
was many miles off, and that he was to keep the high 
road until he should reach Waltham Cross, and then 
bear away to the left. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


IT was past mid-day when the runaway bade adieu 
to the communicative stone-breaker and resumed his 
journey. He was beginning to feel hungry again, 
and the possibility of his not being able to reach 
Dagenham until very late in the day, made him much 
regret having so foolishly parted with that last penny. 
Already one of his feet had commenced to gall, and this 
had a disturbing effect for a short time. However, 
he re-addressed himself to his task with consider- 
able pluck. Fancy flew ahead, and pleasant enough 
pictures were conjured up. He could see Dame 
Spicer lifting her hands in unaffected surprise and 
delight, and welcoming him to her cheery home once 
again. Ay, he well knew that in her he still pos- 
sessed a steadfast friend. By these thoughts occupied, 
he almost forgot, for the moment, the unpleasant 
possession of a lame foot and an empty stomach. 
Nature, however, is not to be permanently cheated by 
pleasing fancies, and so by the time he arrived at 
Waltham Cross he was so faint from suffering and 
want as to be ready to drop. As he hobbled up a 
boy was standing outside the “Four Swans” inn, 
with a hunk of bread as thick as a brick in his hand, 
_and a slice of fat meat laid thereon, which he was 
cutting into sections about the size of a half-pound 
weight, and leisurely inserting between a pair of 
most capacious jaws. The hungry one paused, stood 
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aside, and eyed the rustic. His mouth began to 
water from sheer sympathy, and he most certainly 
coveted his neighbour’s goods. He had never until 
that moment inclined towards fat, indeed, at school 
had contracted to help another with his sums in con- 
sideration for certain services to be rendered in return, 
fat-eating being of the number. Now, however, he felt 
that the very sweetest morsel he could obtain would 
be a cut of that country lad’s bread and pork. He 
groaned in spirit at his own moneyless condition. 
Under similar circumstances many a youth would 
have sold some portion of his apparel for the purchase 
of sustenance. This idea, however, did not occur 
to Martin, but observing that the knife used by the 
pork-eater was a miserable, ricketty thing, the 
thought flashed across his mind, that, perhaps, if he 
made an offer of his own pocket-knife, a perfect 
beauty, buck-horn handled and two-bladed, the other 
boy might be induced to part with some of his bread- 
and-meat in return. While our hero was silently 
debating the matter, the lad turned round, and rudely 
cried, ‘‘Now, then, what be ye starin’ at, eh?” 
Startled by the interrogation, the wayfarer came to 
the conclusion that he must have wounded the 
youth’s sensibilities, so, without a word of reply, he ‘ 
moved a little farther off. The other went on with 
his meal. Again Martin’s eyes became fascinated, 
and the question, ‘‘ What be ye starin’ at, eh?” was 
repeated, and in a very menacing tone. We are 
told wonderful stories of wild animals, under pressure 
of hunger, leaving those fastnesses which in times 
of plenty they rarely quit, and, in quest of food, 
exposing themselves to the greatest possible danger. 
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Something of this feeling it must have been that 
emboldened Martin to walk towards his interrogator, 
and reply, 

“TI was looking at your bread-and-meat, and 
thinking that perhaps you wouldn’t mind giving me 
a portion for this clasp-knife, which is of no parti- 
cular use to me just now, and is far better than that 
you have in your hand.” 

“Clasp knife!’ exclaimed the other. ‘ Let’s have 
a look at un.” 

The weapon was cheerfully handed over. The boy 
shut up and put away the one he had been using, and 
opening the large blade of Martin’s cut off a chunk of 
bread-and-meat. ‘ Ah!” said he, “it'll do.” Then 
pretending to force the blade against the spring, 
“Will it goo back ?” he asked. 

“Ono!” replied its owner. 

“All right, then I'd better keep it.” 

«Very good,” responded the famished one, putting 
out his hand for the exchange. The other, instead of 
parting with his food, however, gave a guffaw. An 
explanation was indignantly demanded. 

‘*My explanation,’ cried the cheat, “‘is this—I means 
to eat my bread-and-meat, and to pocket your knife.”’ 

“You'll just give it up,’ said the wronged one, 
ready to burst into tears at the heartlessness of the 
trick. 

“You said it wouldn’t goo back,’ laughed the 
fellow, ‘“‘an’ it won’t, not if ye stops thar all night.” 

‘‘Give me back my knife or else——” 

“Or else what?” 

“Or else I'll make you!’ exclaimed Martin, with 
flashing eyes. 
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‘¢ Smell that,” said the rascal, thrusting his clenched 
fist against the other’s nose. In an instant our hero’s 
fist went straight into the offender’s face, and bread 
and pork were sent flying, and the fellow stretched 
upon the broad of his back, in the middle of the road. 

“Now!” cried the victor, “perhaps you'll give me 
back my knife!” 

The young tyrant scrambled upon his feet, and 
came on to Martin like a mad bull, seized, threw him, 
and before he had time to move, made a most savage 
kick at him. 

‘‘That’s foul, Bully Butcher!” shouted a stableman, 
stepping up and roughly putting the brutal creature 
aside. ‘You're a big coward to be fighting with a 
little un like him at all.” 

No sooner was Martin upon his feet again, than, 
burning to avenge his accumulated wrongs, he made 
once more at his enemy, and delivered a blow 
which sent him reeling. Thereupon the other caught 
up a pitchfork, which was resting against the horse- 
trough, and would have run it into his antagonist’s 
body, but for the friendly aid of the stableman, who 
instantly wrenched it from his grasp, and gave him a 
box on the ear into the bargain. Turning to our 
hero, now panting like a hart after a hard run. 
“What's it all about ?”’ said he. 

A flood of tears was the reply. When our young 
friend had sobbed himself somewhat calm, he told 
the man all the particulars of the quarrel. 

“Here give the boy his knife, you young thief,” 
cried the rustic lover of justice. 

““Sha’n’t,” replied the bully, attempting to make 
‘off. He was soon overtaken, however, laid down. and 
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by main force, and in the presence of a dozen lookers- 
on, the knife was recovered and restored to its lawful 
owner. 

‘“1’ll watch for ye,” cried the defeated rogue, shak- 
ing his fist. ‘I'll give ye somethin’ for this!” 

“Never you mind him,” said Martin’s protector, 
“you come along o’ me.” 

Having led the way into the stable: ‘Now then,” 
he continued, “stop here awhile and rest yourself. 
I'll soon be back again,” and off he went whistling. 
After an absence of five or ten minutes, he returned, 
bearing a plate of bread and cheese in one hand, and 
a small mug of ale in the other. 

“Come, my brave fellow,” he cried merrily, “knock 
this into you. It’ll do you good.” 

The young traveller hung back and blushed. “I’ve 
no money to pay for it,’”’ said he. 

‘All right! nobody ax’d ye for money did they:”’ 

“No, but——” 

“We want no dus,” interrupted the help. ‘ You 
do as I tell ye, knock this little lot into you——” 

‘It’s very kind indeed of you,” expostulated Martin, 
“but , 

“Don’t I tell you that we won't have no ‘ buts” 
We've got more’n enough o’ they on the premises 
already, Now I shall give you ten minutes, and if, 
when I return, I don’t find that plate cleared, and 
that mug emptied, why I'll 5 

A hoarse voice demanding Charley, prevented the 
completion of the threat, by drawing away its 
utterer. Martin Noble, like most people, could com- 
pass things when alone, that he hardly dare attempt, 
in the presence of another; and so it was, that with 
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the departure of the hostler, his feelings of bashful- 
ness sensibly declined, and with little ado he fell 
upon the simple but honest repast which stood tempt- 
ingly before him. In the course of a few minutes not 
a vestige remained of either bread or cheese. Ale he 
was not used to, but being thirsty, he took a taste. 
The liquor was quickly ejected, and he made as ugly 
a grimace over it as if it had been a dose of physic. 
Catching sight of a pail of water, however, just outside 
the stable-door, he hastened towards it, went down 
on his knees, and took a good hearty draught there- 
from, and arose refreshed. When Charley returned, 
a grin of satisfaction overspread his brown good- 
natured face. 

“Aha!” said he, “that’s well done, my boy. I’m 
glad you took my advice. Now you'll be able to 
make a fresh start, you know. Where is it you're 
bound for ?”’ 

‘‘Romford in Essex,” was the answer. 

Then came the very natural question, how it was 
that a youth of his evident respectability, was to be 
found tramping the country like a common vagrant. 
Whereupon the boy made a clean breast of it, and 
gave his humble benefactor a full, true, and particular 
account of the circumstances which had driven him 
forth. 

‘Well now I’m blest if you ain’t a lucky chap arter 
all,” gleefully exclaimed the stableman of the ‘ Four 
Swans.” ‘ Why, here’s a man I knows who's goin’ 
to drive over to the werry place to be ready for to- 
morrow’s market. He’ll give ye a lift if I speak to 
him, I bet a guinea. There he goes! Ni, Master 
Henry, this ’ere youngster wants to go to Romford.” 
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‘Why, he’s the boy that Bully Butcher was foul 
of just now, isn’t he?’’ said the man addressed, 
stopping short. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he’s a young pluckt un, an’ he shall ride 
along.o’ me if he likes.” 

Delighted at the offer, Martin spake his thanks and 
acceptance accordingly. Master Henry was a young, 
fresh-coloured, light-whiskered countryman, tall and 
well set. He was dressed in a bronze-coloured vel- 
veteen shooting jacket, corduroy breeches, and well- 
polished top boots, and was a perfect model of a 
prosperous English yeoman. In about thirty minutes 
a light spring-cart made its appearance, drawn by a 
stout pony, and the footsore boy was requested to 
take his seat. No second invitation was needed, and 
the farmer gut up beside him and off they drove. As 
they moved away,’ the rascal with whom Martin had 
had the encounter, suddenly made his appearance, 
and with a well-directed aim, sent flying a flint stone 
as big as a hen’s egg. Quite by a chance movement 
of Martin’s did the missile miss its mark. The crack 
of a whip, followed by a howl of pain, followed by 
several other cracks in rapid succession, caused both 
Master Henry and his companion to look back. 
When, lo! they beheld Bully Butcher being as 
soundly horse-whipped by Charley, as any lover of 
right could possibly have desired. 

“That young gentleman is just getting what he's 
- been itching for, a very long while,” observed Martin's 
new friend, ‘“‘for a more cruel rascal never lived since 
Nero fiddled at the destruction of Rome. He’s for 
ever hurting something or somebody. Only last 
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winter he was nigh being sent to gaol for brutality 
to a little dog. He kicked the poor thing to death 
because it had killed a white rat which he’d bought 
as a curiosity. Ofcourse, no good dog would respect 
the colour of a rat. Black, white, or grey, all are 
alike tohim. The young brute can never let anybody 
alone that he fancies he can crow over. But there, 
between you and my old acquaintance at the Swans, 
Bully Butcher’s had something to day that he won't 
forget for some time, I fancy.” 

The conversation turned upon other matters, and 
Martin discovered that the man beside him had 
formerly been a pupil at Dr. Armstrong’s. Time 
ran on pleasantly enough, and the wayfarer had quite 
forgotten his galled foot, when he was informed that 
they were now really entering Romford. The nearest 
inn was the putting-up house of the farmer. Here, 
after requesting his conductor to accept, for Charley 
of the Swans, the very clasp knife over which there 
had been so much battling, as a small return for his 
kindness, Martin heartily thanked the worthy, said 
“ Good-bye,” and once more resumed his journey 
alone. Though all the better for the rest, yet his 
foot, so soon as he began to use it, gave him con- 
siderable pain, but he bore his suffering cheerfully, 
for he knew that repose and comfort were now very 
close at hand. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IN LUCK’S WAY. 


IT was in the cool of the evening that our wayfarer 
drew near the humble village for which he had so 
Jong been sighing. The sun’s last records of his 
daily glory-mission were painted in roseate streaks 
across the far, far west. Many a beautiful wayside 
floweret had closed its eyes in slumber, the cawing 
rooks were sweeping for those grand old elm-tree 
tops, wherein they nightly found security and repose, 
and a genial calm seemed stealing over everything. 
A labourer, whom Martin had known of yore, but 
who evidently did not recognise him, approached, 
leisurely wending his way towards his cottage home 
just at hand, a model of neatness, and the casements 
of which were ablaze with geranium bloom, inter- 
mingled with the graceful pink and purple blossom 
of the fuchsia. Our hero was on the point of accost- 
ing the hind, when a string of five cherry-cheeked 
boys and girls, their voices musical with delight, 
dashed through the open wicket, and made towards 
theman. His toil-fatigued face instantly brightened, 
and catching up the tiniest, he gave it a sounding 
kiss. Bearing his pet in a clumsy embrace, while 
the rest of the troop hung about his footsteps, and 
chattered and laughed, he moved on to the threshold 
of his lowly home, where, clean as a new pin, stood 
his comely wife, looking such a welcome as a king 
might envy. A tear of sympathy stole down the 
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spectator’s cheek, and he went upon his way, not 
daring to disturb by a single word that happy 
meeting. Honest life and labour are always beauti- 
ful and exalting, and the boy felt brighter and purer 
for the little scene of domestic love and felicity which 
he had just witnessed. ‘‘ Work! nothing like work!” 
he murmured. “That is the secret of happiness, I 
can see.” | 

The nearer he drew to the Laurels, the harder 
thumped his heart, till by the time he had reached its 
pretty little fore-court, he could scarcely draw breath. 
Barely had he touched the gate, when Dame Spicer 
Was out. 

“Why, my darling child, how ill you look! What- 
ever is the matter?’’ she exclaimed, and throwing 
her arms about his neck. ‘Come in, my dear boy,” 
hurrying him towards the house. ‘ Whatever can 
have brought you over here at this time o’ day?” 

The story of his misfortunes was briefly told, but 
before he had half finished, the old nurse’s eyes were 
filled with tears. 

‘“ Never mind, my dear,” said she, ringing the bell; 
‘forget your cares, and take some refreshment.” 

Here Hannah, who had come to assist her old 
mistress during the temporary absence of her suc- 
cessor, called to London on urgent family affairs, 
answering the summons, entered. No sooner did her 
odd eyes fasten upon Martin, than she pulled up 
short, gave a steady stare for a second or two, and 
then, forgetful of the proprieties of position, age, &c., 
with a cry of “It is him!” plunged forward, and, 
following the dame’s example, hugged the young 


gentleman till his head was in danger of being un- 
H2 
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fastened. Suddenly recollecting herself, she let him 
go. 
«‘ Oh, Missus! Oh, Master Martin! pray forgive me,” 
she cried. “I couldn't help it! I really couldn’t help 
it,” and the honest old follower 


£€ Sobbed aloud from the fulness of heart.” 
*¢ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


And the widow, with her own eyes still wet, loved 
the faithful domestic all the more for this outburst of 
genuine feeling; and Martin, too, felt, that amid all 
his misfortunes, he had something worth living for 
after all. Hannah was instructed to spread the board 
with the best the larder afforded, and she set about 
her task with the elasticity of a girl of sixteen. The 
new comer had as yet made no allusion to his en- 
counter with Bully Butcher, and would have remained 
silent upon the subject, but for the old lady’s natural 
inquisitiveness. There was an abrasion upon his left 
cheekbone, which had fallen to his possession during 
the strife at Waltham Cross, and for which he was 
called to account. His recital of that affair, though 
lightly touched upon, so alarmed the mistress of the 
Laurels, that she could hardly be persuaded he had 
not met more serious injuries. At length becoming 
reassured she blessed him a score times, praised his 
courage, and poured forth the worst expressions of 
which her lips were capable, against his assailant, 
such as “Cruel monster!’’ “Heartless boy!” and 
“Wicked fellow!’ Then she went into rhapsodies of 
delight over the stableman and the farmer who had 
played the good Samaritans. Having craved leave 
of absence for a few minutes, Martin treated himself 
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to a basin of water and a coarse-towelling, which had 
a beneficial effect upon both his appearance and 
feelings, and he returned to the apartment, literally 
as fresh as a daisy after a summer shower. 

‘‘ How was it?” inquired the mistress of the house, 
as he reappeared, “that you never wrote me anything 
about Dr. Armstrong’s death ?” 

‘Because,’ he replied, looking earnestly into her 
sweet motherly face, “I thought it would make you, 
who knew all about my affairs, uneasy.” 

““That was very unkind of you. Why you shouldn't 
have remained an hour in the place with that brute of 
a schoolmaster. Send you to the workhouse indeed! 
He’d better mind his P’s and Q’s, or he'll find the 
, way there himself may be. It transpired over the 
meal that, at that moment, the widow was without 
pupils, though in treaty for two, whom she expected 
to see in a few days, and in course of conversation the 
young aspirant for civic distinction, stated the motive 
which had led him to come thus directly to Dagenham, 
namely, to obtain from Mrs. Spicer the address of his 
old companion’s father. 

‘“‘My dear child, I’m sorry to say that the last time 
I heard of Mr. Mellows,” sighed the widow, “he had 
just met with business losses, that had sent him right 
out of his mind, and his friends had been compelled 
to put him into a lunatic asylum.” 

“And poor George!—what has become of him?” 
asked our hero. 

‘I cannot tell you; I did hear that his ma and he 
had gone to reside with some relations in the south 
of London.” 

“Poor, poor fellow!” sighed the inquirer. “I am 
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indeed sorry to hear such bad news. I had hoped to 
see him once again.” 

Reflecting upon his old companion’s reverses made 
Martin sad for the rest of the evening, and when he 
got to bed in the old room, in spite of fatigue, he could 
not go to sleep, through dwelling upon sweet memories 
and pleasing associations, connected with the spot. 
It was past midnight ere the god of slumber suc- 
ceeded in sealing our youngster’s eyes, and yet he 
awoke refreshed on the morrow, and was up and out 
of the house before anybody else was stirring. He 
took a walk across the fields, pondering deeply 
the events of the last four-and-twenty hours. He 
carried his eyes on the ground, and looked neither to 
the right hand nor to the left. Presently as he neared . 
a stile, his attention was attracted by*a small parcel 
lying in the grass. He picked it up, and with natural 
curiosity immediately commenced opening it. Having 
unrolled a wrapper of newspaper, a neat white paper 
packet was discovered. It was about the size of a 
snuff-box, and tied about with red twine. Having 
removed this second envelope out came a red morocco 
case. 

Touching its spring the lid flew open, and lo! a 
beautiful gold watch informed him that it wanted 
just five and twenty minutes to seven o’clock. With 
feelings natural to a boy of sixteen, the finder 
was delighted. A gold watch! Fortune had begun 
to smile upon him at last, and in the most un- 
mistakable manner. What a number of years he 
must have waited before he could possibly have 
purchased one. He began hurrying back to tell 
Mrs. Spicer of his luck. Suddenly the idea: crossed 
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his mind that the loser of the watch would be 
very sorry at the mishap. Perhaps, some lad like 
himself had been intrusted to deliver it, and might 
have to make good its value. He grew very uncom- 
fortable. The more he thought the matter over, the 
more miserable he became. Bother the thing! He 
wished somebody else had found it. Then something 
whispered him not to be a fool, but take heart, and 
put the treasure into his pocket, and say nothing 
about it. It was no fault of his if he could not restore 
it to its lawful owner. How much nicer it would 
be to pull a gold watch out of his fob than the 
brass medal he now carried, and to which his toy 
compass was attached like a seal. The sight of the 
compass sent temptation flying. ‘It was clearly his 
duty to try and find out the owner of the property. 
A. bright thought! He would have it cried by the 
bellman. An immense weight was taken off his 
mind by this resolution. He could now afford to 
‘ have a good look at the precious article. Unwrap- 
ping it again, he proceeded to a more minute exami- 
nation. He carefully lifted the watch out of the case, 
when across the bed of crimson velvet, on which. it 
had been reclining, were printed, in letters of gold, 
these words, “I. Looty, High Street, Southwark.” 
This piece of information rejoiced him greatly. Very 
likely the tradesman would know the address of the 
person to whom he had sold the watch; its restora- 
tion then would be easy enough. Making up the 
parcel once more, its finder hastened back to the 
Laurels. On beholding the treasure, Mrs. Spicer 
looked exceedingly grave. The loser, if in the neigh- 
bourhood, ought to be communicated with immedi- 
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ately, and relieved of the anxiety and worry naturally 
consequent upon such a misfortune. Then she ob- 
served, ‘“‘ This is so poor a place, that I don’t know a 
half-dozen people who would be likely to possess such 
an article.” She fell into a deep study, but after a 
few minutes arose with, “We'll strike the iron while 
it’s hot. I had thought of going up to London next 
week to consult a doctor about my poor old eyes, and 
I can as well go to-day, if there be room in the coach. 
You shall accompany me, and we'll call at the watch- 
maker’s. Before setting out, however, I'll run as far 
as the parsonage, and tell what has happened, which 
will clear us of any suspicion of concealment, should 
inquiries be made for the property during our 
absence.” 

Martin was delighted at the idea of going to 
London once again. There was so much to be seen 
up there, upon every hand. A world of never ceasing 
wonders. After breakfast, they were not long in 
getting ready, and, on the dame’s return from the 
parsonage, they took the near cut across the fields to 
the “Chequers,” and met the coach. Fortunately 
there was room for both. On reaching the “ Bull” 
Inn, Whitechapel, after having bespoke places for 
the return journey, they turned their faces in the 
direction of London Bridge. Half an hour hence 
they had gained High Street, Southwark, and were 
not long in finding out the shop of which they were 
in quest. Over the front these words were em- 
blazoned, “Goldsmith and Jeweller,” and over the 
doorway were suspended three golden balls, looking 
like a cluster of gigantic pippins from the Garden of 
Hesperides. To the initiated these three balls con- 
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veyed the fact that Mr. Looty was in the habit ot 
accommodating needy folk with loans of money, taking 
as security articles of the most miscellaneous charac- 
ter; in fact, to use the language of his shopman, 
Mr. Looty was ready, at a moment’s notice, to lend 
money upon anything, from a pap-spoon to a punch- 
ladle, from a child’s shoe to a jack-boot. This 
observation was delivered to a seedy-looking old 
gentleman who was leaving’ the shop as the widow 
and our hero entered. 

‘‘ Could I speak with Mr. Looty?” said she. 

“Engaged, ma’am,” replied the assistant, and he 
turned off to arrange a row of flat irons near the door, 
for the shop was not only devoted to the sale of 
jewellery, but also to blankets, sheets, gowns, coats, 
hats, &c., unredeemed pledges one and all. The 
shopman was about thirty-five years of age, short, 
with a fusty-dusty look, very thin, and wearing a long 
black apron of glazed calico. He looked very like a 
working undertaker. 

“TI wish to see Mr. Looty very particularly,” 
repeated the old lady. 

“Ts it anything I can attend to?” eyeing the dame 
from top to toe, as if mentally calculating the amount 
he could venture to lend upon her entire wardrobe. 

“‘T would rather see Mr. Looty if possible.” 

‘“‘Tf it’s fam’ly plate or anything by which you set 
great store, I can answer as well as the guv’nor. We 
lend the highest sum possible, and have a fire-proof 
safe, so that you need not fear harm coming to any- 
thing of the kind you may commit to our care. I 
assure you, we've lent money upon plate and jewellery 
to people you'd never dream of. Carriage folks; 
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regular members of the aristocracy. Why, there’s 
one lady at Kennington who never has her jewellery 
in the house except when she’s going to, or is giving, 
a party. You understand me?” 

“Mrs. Spicer, who, to tell the truth, had been not 
a little confused, at last began to see that the speaker 
had completely mistaken her mission, so she pro- 
ceeded to set him right. 

‘Tt is about a watch I’ve called!” said she. 

“Mr. Looty always leaves watches to me. My 
forte is watches. I might say I was brought up upon 
them. My father was a watch-maker. I’ve had as 
many through my hands as would fill this shop to the 
ceiling. Let’s have a look at it!” 

‘“‘T have not brought anything to borrow money on,” 
exclaimed the perplexed woman, colouring slightly, 
“but I wish to speak to Mr. Looty about a watch!” 

‘What kind o’ one would you like to see. Gold or 
silver ?”’ 

It is the last straw which breaks the camel’s back, 
and Mrs. Spicer’s patience here gave way. 

“Young man!” exclaimed she, “I don’t think that 
you know your duty. If I cannot see Mr. Looty I 
must go back into the country as I came, and if he 
only knew the business that has brought me here, he 
would not thank you for keeping me waiting after 
this fashion.” 

The man’s countenance fell. He, however, was 
about to speak again, when the widow silenced him 
with a peremptory wave of the hand, whereupon he 
called to a boy, who, perched upon a painter’s ladder, 
was hanging a row of fustian and corduroy trousers 
above the shop-front. 
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“William,” said he, “run and see if the guv’nor’s 
in the pawnbroking shop.” 

The lad was down the ladder like an old-fashioned 
lamp-lighter, and up the gateway, which ran beside 
the shop, in a twinkling. The pawnbroker’s shop, be 
it known, like the Glasgow whisky seller's, to those 
who need the information, mostly stands beside a 
court or entry, up which is always to be found a sly 
door for the benefit of customers of delicate sensi- 
bilities. When you have crossed its threshold the 
pawnbroker’s is more than ever like a whisky seller's, 
for there is always a row of private boxes to be found 
for the accommodation of the public. Here the simi- 
larity ends. The box of the money-lender places its 
occupant immediately before a counter and confronts 
him with two or three attendants. The whisky shup 
box is more private, for you may bolt yourself in. 
It owns a table and a double bench, also a vell-pull 
wherewith to summon the waiter, and altogether 
affords facilities for getting “unco fu,” or, in plain 
English, drunk, on the quiet, that must be irresistible 
to the confirmed tippler, and most inviting to the 
plausible soaker, who, with a desire to indulge his 
appetite, is yet anxious to preserve appearances and 
would not willingly offend the public eye or violate 
public decorum. 

‘William was back again in a few seconds, though 
he did not return by the same route. A curtain drew 
aside at one corner of the sale shop behind the 
counter, and the youth in question reappeared. 

“Coming directly!” said he, vaulting over the 

. obstruction, and resuming his duties on the ladder. 
A moment afterwards, a tall, round-shouldered, 
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sallow-faced man, with high cheek bones, and sharp, 
grey eyes, presented himself. 

“Mr. Looty ?” said the dame, inquiringly. 

“The same, madam,” was his return. ‘“ What 
may your business be?” 

‘‘T have called respecting a gold watch which this 
lad found this morning.” 

“Couldn’t lend anything on it, ma’am,’ 
suspicious glance from the boy to the dame. 

“‘T have no wish to borrow. We only desire your 
assistance in restoring it to its lawful owner. Here 
it is!’’ exclaimed the lady with considerable warmth. 

The moment Mr. Pawnbroker clapped eyes upon 
the case, he exclaimed, “Why, it’s the watch I only 
sold yesterday to an old friend. He was going to 
carry it into Essex as a wedding present to some- 
body.” 

“We come from Essex,” remarked Mrs. Spicer, 
with a brightened countenance; “and this young 
gentleman picked it up in the fields this morning. 
Seeing your name upon the case, we thought that 
very likely you would know the owner.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by an elderly 
gentleman, who came hurrying into the shop. 

‘“'Why, whatever is the matter?” asked Mr. Looty, 
putting the watch out of sight, and smiling. 

“Nothing to laugh at, I can assure you,” was the 
response. “You know the watch I bought of you 
yesterday ?” 

‘What of it? Doesn't it go well?” 

‘‘Too well! A confounded deal for me! I must 
have been robbed of it last night while leaving the 
coach, or else afterwards by one of the servants at 
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my friend’s. I had the parcel right and tight in the 
breast-pocket of my light overcoat, just before we 
reached the ‘Chequers.’ Well, hang me, after dinner, 
when I thought of making my presentation, the 
blessed watch was not to be found.” 

‘“‘Couldn’t be found?” repeated the money-lender, 
again indulging in a smile. 

“Why, what do you mean?” almost shouted the 
other. ‘ What the deuce are you grinning at?” 

“Why There, make yourself easy,” producing 
the missing property. ‘‘ You were not robbed, as you 
imagined. This honest lad found your watch this 
morning ’’—turning to the widow— where did you 
say?” 

‘“‘ By a stile in the fields leading from Dagenham to 
the ‘ Chequers,’ ’’ answered Martin, proudly. 

“Ah!” said the delighted man; ‘now I remember 
I sat there for a minute or two, and took out my 
pocket-handkerchief to wipe my spectacles. I must 
have pulled it out then. Strange, I didn’t hear it 
fall.” 

“Tt had dropped into a thick tuft of grass,” said 
our hero. 

“ Ay, ay! that accounts for it. Well, my lad, I’m 
much indebted to you, and to you also, madam,” 
bowing to the dame. ‘Many people, instead of 
hastening to restore the property to the loser, would 
have waited until some reward was offered, or worse, 
made away with it altogether. You must allow me 
to mark my appreciation of such conduct, by making 
your son a present of a sovereign.” 

“He is not my son. I only wish he were!” said 

* Mrs. Spicer; triumphantly. 
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“Well, never mind; whoever’s son he is, here’s a 
piece of gold for him.” 

A. hand was already half-extended towards the 
tempting offer, when the old lady interrupted. 

““ No, thank you, sir,” said she, with an inclination 
of the head. ‘I don’t see, because you had the mis- 
fortune to lose your property, that you should have to 
pay for its restoration. We are only too happy at 
being the means 4 

‘Well, but my good lady,” exclaimed the pawn- 
broker, “‘ you must bear in mind that you have been 
at some expense. There’s your coach hire, for in- 
stance, from and to home! ” 

‘‘No, sir,”’ persisted she. ‘ This matter has only 
made me visit London a day or two earlier than I 
intended.” 

‘Do you mean to return this afternoon?” asked the 
owner of the watch. 

“We do.” 

‘Then perhaps you will kindly carry down, and 
forward a note for me to my friend, Mr. Steerman. 
He will be glad to hear that I have recovered my 
property. The watch is an intended present to his 
son, who, as I dare say you have heard, will shortly 
be married. I'll scratch off a line or two now.” 

‘‘T shall be glad to do as you desire,” said the. 
gratified lady; ‘“‘but as I have a call or two to make, 
I’ll not stop now, but look in again by-and-by.” 

“Thank you, madam. Your name is i 

‘‘ Spicer, and I live at the Laurels, just outside the 
village.” 

Again expressing his thanks, the gentleman shook 
hands with the Dame and her grofég¢, and they went ‘ 
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_ upon their way. Directing her steps towards the 
abode of an eminent oculist, who then practised in 
St. Thomas’s Street, Southwark, she, after waiting 
an hour and a half, obtained an interview. The con- 
sultation did not, however, take long, as there was 
nothing seriously amiss with the patient’s sight. 
After getting her prescription made up at a neigh- 
bouring chemist’s, they returned towards the pawn- 
shop. In approaching its window, Martin’s eye 
was attracted bya slip of paper lying therein, upon 
which, in good, bold German text, were inscribed 
these words, “A Lad Wanted.” He called the 
dame’s attention to the announcement. 

‘Do you think I should do?” he asked, eagerly. 

“You? you’d do for anything!” cried the master 
of the establishment, coming to the entrance just in 
time to catch the inquiry. The lad’s eyes flashed 
with delight, and he grew red in the face. 

‘‘My dear boy,” expostulated his guardian. ‘ What- 
ever are you thinking of? Why you'd not be of any 
use. You were at school only yesterday.” 

‘Well!’ said the man of business. ‘So far as 
that goes I am not in want of an experienced hand. 
I merely require a warehouse lad; and we could 
soon teach such a boy as this his work. I entered 
the business before I was his age, and in a similar 
capacity.” | 

‘Oh, please do let me!” cried Martin, almost 
imploringly. ‘Will you take me, sir?” 

‘Well, if your friends desired it, I should only be 
too glad, especially after such proof of your integrity 
as I have witnessed this morning. I don’t think, 

*however, that you would be quite so eager if you 
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knew the duties of the post. Our days are long, 
and very much of your time would be spent alone. 
We should feed you well, give you a good bed to 
lie upon, and £4 a year for a start, with a £2 rise 
at the end of the twelvemonth, if you proved useful, 
and worked well.” 

‘Thank you, sir! thank you, sir!” exclaimed 
Martin, jumping with delight, “I shall be so glad to 
come.” 

‘Well, then, I tell you what,” returned the pawn- 
broker, “after you get home to night, talk the 
matter over with your friends, and should they deem 
the situation worthy of you, come and have a month’s 
trial, and let’s see how we get on together. Here is 
the note for Mr. Steerman ” 

‘“Very good, sir,” returned Mrs. Spicer, taking 
charge of the epistle, “we wz// talk the matte over 
as you advise, and let you know the result in a day 
or two. Good morning.” 

When the widow stepped from the coach that 
evening, in addition to some purchases which she 
had made in London, a parcel, very light for its 
bulk, was handed to her. It had been left in care 
of the coachman, with a request that he would be 
sure and give it her at the end of her journey. 
Much surprised at the incident, the old lady made 
more than usual haste over the fields, and eager to 
penetrate the mystery, no sooner was inside her own 
house than, without so much as doffing bonnet or 
shawl, she began undoing the package. On removing 
the outer covering she gave a sniff and a smile, and 
turning to her companion, said, “Why, I really do | 
believe it’s tea.” 
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She was right, too, for it proved to be a two-pound 
parcel of beautiful young Hyson, worth at least eight 
shillings per pound. <A card inside revealed the 
name of the donor. It came “ With the compliments 
of the owner of the gold watch.” That evening the 
widow and her adopted son sat down toa XXX brew- 
ing of the 


*© Cup which cheers Lut not inebriates,” 


from the presentation packet, and over their meal the 
subject nearest and dearest to Martin’s heart was 
freely discussed. Il'inally it was decided that at all 
events he should go to Mr. Looty’s for the month’s 
trial. 

Our hero dispatched a letter that night, in his own 
handwriting, to the pawnbroker, stating that he 
should be prepared to commence duty that day 
week. But for his limited wardrobe he might have 
been ready in four-and-twenty hours. The mistress 
of the Laurels now communicated with the master of 
Nelson House, requesting that the clothing of his 
much ill-used pupil might be forwarded without 
delay. In return, she received a most insulting letter, 
in which the brutal pedagogue stated that not a single 
rag would be parted with until all arrears were 
paid up. He said he had been basely swindled, 
and that the vagabond Noble ought to have been 
bundled off to the workhouse long ago. The 
old lady was so exasperated at this last remark 
that.she actually tore the epistle into a dozen frag- 
ments, stamped her foot upon them, and wished she 
only could meet the monster face to face, that was 
all. 
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The outfit must be accomplished by hook or crook! 
Unfortunately, just then she was somewhat short of 
money. However, the boy should not be disappointed 
for want of effort on her part. Enough material was 
rummaged up from her stores of old linen to furnish a 
very decent set of under-garments. Then, with the 
assistance of a neighbour, a very tidy suit of ready- 
made clothes was obtained from a Romford sale 
shop. And so, when the hour was at hand for his 
departure, our hero stood respectably equipped from 
top to toe. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UP THE SPOUT. 


It had been determined that Martin should go to 
London this time by the carrier’s cart, and not by 
coach as formerly. It was a much cheaper way of 
getting thither, and more than that, the said carrier 
had undertaken to set him down at the pawnbroker’s 
very door, and bring back an account of how he had 
deported himself during the journey, and looked at 
its finish. As our hero had to start soon after seven 
o’clock, this necessitated his quitting his bed soon 
after five. Early rising should have given him an 
appetite. Such was not the case, however, for he 
made a much worse breakfast than usual, and, in 
‘spite of every effort on the part of the Dame to induce 
him to keep quiet, he was evidently in a very great 
state of excitement. Hannah was quite beside her- 
self. She tried to make a kettle boil without water, 
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then she put the coffee-pot on the gridiron instead of 
a rasher of bacon, and was guilty of many other 
equally absurd acts. The meal over, the table 
cleared, and the domestic out of the room, Mrs. 
Spicer drew her chair beside Martin’s, and turning 
to him, said— 

‘““My dear boy, you are now going out into the 
world to earn your living. You have neither father 
nor mother to counsel you, therefore, I take upon 
myself the duty of doing so. Ever be truthful, and 
always do the best you can for your employer. Any 
task, however humble, is worth doing well. Care in 
small undertakings will earn confidence, and beget 
in yourself ability for more important work. Now 
there is a right way to set about everything, so 
suppose we kneel down together and ask the 
Giver. of all good to bless you in your new under- 
taking.” 

The sweet earnestness in the old lady’s face gave 
her quite an angelic expression as, on her bended 
knees, she lifted up her voice and said, in clear ang 
impressive tones— 

“Almighty and most merciful Father, Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, carer for all, pour down, 
we beseech Thee, Thine inestimable love upon this 
orphan boy. Shower upon him the blessings of Thy 
Holy Spirit, and in Thy mercy so direct his footsteps 
that they may never stray into the paths which lead 
to destruction. Teach him to love the pure and true. 
Spare him to grow to man’s estate. Make him to 
employ wisely and well, those talents which Thou 
hast committed to his charge, so that at Thy great 
‘day of reckoning he may hear Thee say, ‘ Well done; 
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good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ This for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

That disinterested supplication sank deeply into 
Martin’s heart, to be recalled with profit many and 
many a year afterwards. 

Well, the tilted cart duly arrived, and our hero 
after an affectionate farewell, tumbled up beside his 
luggage, and commenced his journey. This proved 
very tedious to him, for the carrier was a tarrier, and 
called at every inn upon the road, and gossipped at 
every house to which he was commissioned, so that 
it was past midday before they reached the three 
golden balls in Southwark which marked their 
journey’s end. The pawnbroker welcomed the new- 
comer with a smile, and asked him if he were ready 
for his dinner. Being answered in the affirmative, 
he told William the shopboy to help Martin carry 
up his trunk, &c., to his bed-room, and then show 
him the way to the kitchen. William, obeying, led 
off behind the counter of the sale shop, through into 
the pawn shop, and thence up two flights of stairs to 
the sleeping apartment. 

‘Come on,” said the lad, as they set down the 
luggage; ‘“‘dinner won’t be ready just yet, and I'll 
show you the warehouse.” 

Martin delightedly followed. IIe was conducted 
through a large room, filled with beds, all corded 
up as if for shipboard. Each had a ticket pinned 
to it about an inch and a quarter square, upon which 
was printed the pawnbroker’s name and address, and 
underneath was written the name and address of the 
pawner, and the amount lent. As “July 14, 18— 
Bed and bolster £1 15. 6¢. Mary Brown, Boss' 
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Alley, Boro’.” <A duplicate of this document would 
be in the possession of the pawner. Passing out at 
the other end of the room they reached another flight 
of stairs, up one side of which was a series of pigeon- 
holes about a foot square, filled with silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs rolled up in size and form like small 
German sausages. Each handkerchief had its dupli- 
cate attached to it. At the top of these stairs was 
the entrance to the warehouse proper. <A kind of 
maze it seemed to the new-comer as he beheld 
avenues of racks shooting off in every direction. 
Racks filled with all sorts of wearing apparel stowed 
according to its kind, value and date of arrival. As 
the two lads stood in contemplation, the tinkle of a 
bell close by caused Martin to turn his head, and 
then, for the first time, he perceived a hole about two 
feet square, down which ran a rope as thick as a 
man’s finger. On closer inspection he found that 
this rope was rove through a pulley wheel, and that 
a small canvas bag was attached to the end of it. 
He was about asking for what the bell had rung, 
when William seized the end of the rope and began 
sending the bag down the hole. 

‘Where's that going to?” said the novice smiling. 

“Why this,’ was the reply, ‘‘is what people call 
the SPOUT, we term it the WELL, and it leads 
down into the shop. Look out, and you'll see some- 
thing. 

Martin did look out. That is he looked in, and by 
the time the little bag had completed its journey, a 
similar little bag attached to the other end of the 
rope, had made its appearance, and out of which 
Master William drew a duplicate. 
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“Follow me,” said he, running round one or two 
lanes of racks, to where women’s dresses were stored. 
He passed his finger up a row of tickets, and at once 
drew forth the article required, pinned the duplicate, 
brought in, upon its fellow, walked back to, and 
pitched the parcel down, the spout. Martin, who as 
yet was ignorant of the classification by which a 
pawnbroker, out of thousands of pledges, is enabled 
at a moment’s notice to produce any one of them, 
stared with wonder. 

Descending, they now made their way to the 
kitchen, which was upon the first floor, the same 
floor indeed as that upon which Mr. Looty’s dining 
room stood. The foreman of the pawnbroking shop 
and the manager of the sale shop were present. The 
latter who looked, as we have said, so much like a 
journeyman undertaker, had thrown aside his apron, 
and contemplated the roast leg of mutton before htm, 
with an air indicative of appetite. The servant of all 
work, who presided at the board, was a person on the 
wrong side of forty. Her figure was neat, but her 
features were of the cockatoo type; very little fore- 
head, but a great deal of beak. She gave the new 
lad anything but an encouraging look. 

‘‘ Jane, this is our warehouse boy,” said William, 
whose surname was Jenkins, with a don’t care air, 
that struck our hero as very bold. 

‘Well, he can sz# down, and you can go down,” 
was the tart reply. Jenkins said no more, but dis- 
appeared to take care of the sale shop, while his 
superior took care of himself. A half an hour hence, 
he, William, would be allowed to ply knife and fork. 
Mr. Blunt the foreman, who was just growing grey 
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and a trifle bald, pointed to a chair, and Martin 
bashfully took a seat at the table. Jane assisted 
him to a cut of meat, and some vegetables, but her 
abrupt manner, spoiled our young friend’s desire for 
food. He with some difficulty ate a little, however, 
but was heartily glad when the meal was concluded. 
Quitting the kitchen he ran against William, who 
told him the Governor was upstairs waiting to speak 
to him. 

‘“Now then, my boy,” cried Mr. Looty, as the 
former drew near, “I want to give you a few instruc- 
tions.” Thereupon the tyro was conducted around 
the various racks, and shown how to stow away the 
pledges. After that the necessity was impressed on 
him of unpinning the woollen goods once a month, 
and shaking them well, so as to keep away moth. 
Various other pieces of business information were 
bestowed, and then Mr. Looty retired, and Jenkins 
returned to continue the course of instruction. 

‘Now then, Martin Noble,” cried he, bounding up, 
‘“T’m to show you what you'll have to do, and the 
sooner you master your task the better I shall like it, 
for I hate warehouse work. Our proper warehouse 
boy has gone away ill, and they say he won't come 
back again, so you're to take his place. Now let me 
tell you, you must mind what you're at with Jane. 
She’s a crabbed old maid; has been disappointed in 
love, and I believe hates all our sex, and I hate her. 
Mr. Blunt, the foreman, is a jolly good fellow. Charles 
Sloeman, the second in the pawnbroking shop, is a 
pretty good sort. My foreman, Mr. Tucker, isn’t a bad 
un, only a little greedy; and that’s the lot, now come 
on, we'll go behind the scenes.” 
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And behind the scenes they went, and worked well 
all the afternoon, giving out pledges and stowing 
others away. When tea-time came the new lad, 
managed to make a pretty hearty meal. In the 
evening they began getting the goods that had come 
in during the day upstairs, by the sackload. Martin 
was delighted, and staggered away with a burthen, 
which quite pumped him out by the time he had 
reached the top story; but it was all new, and so 
seemed to him nothing but sport, and he darted 
downstairs for more, with an alacrity which fairly 
astonished his instructor, who remarked, ‘Oh, 
you'll take it easier in less than a year.” Martin 
replied with a laugh, “that he liked carrying heavy 
loads.” 

«‘And so don’t I,” returned the other. 

When all the newly-arrived pledges had been dis- 
posed of, Jenkins and his scholar resumed duty at the 
racks until the clock of St. George the Martyr boomed 


forth the hour of eight, and the bell of the Marshal- . 


sea prison, its very near neighbour, confirmed the 
announcement. ‘‘No more pledges taken in to-night,” 
said Jenkins, “though the sale shop won't close for 
another hour, which I consider a blessed shame. Go 
down and bring up any more bundles you can see, 
and then your work is done.”’ 

Martin smiled, and went down as instructed. There 
were no more pledges, and so Mr. Blunt told him he 
might go upstairs. Not liking to trust himself alone 
with the domestic of whom he had heard such an un- 
favourable account, he sought his chamber, a double- 
bedded one, with a view to indulging habits of 
cleanliness. To his surprise, he found no accommoda- 
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tion, so he returned to his youthful instructor, and 
told his dilemma. Young hopeful laughed, and said 
they were all tarred alike in that respect, from Mr. 
Blunt downward, for big and little had to perform their 
daily ablutions at the kitchen sink, and to wipe upon 
the jack-towel behind the kitchen door. Martin left 
William, and hung about until he saw the foreman 
pass upstairs, and then he ventured into the domain 
of Mistress Jane. After his chief had refreshed him- 
self at the tin bowl, our hero followed suit, when the 
reigning beauty, who was busy darning a stocking, 
told him to be careful of the soap, and not to leave 
his dirty water, as some were in the habit of doing. 
Mr. Blunt was conscience-stricken at this remark, for 
he had been guilty that very morning of such an 
offence. He, however, said nothing, but sat down, 
and began perusing a three-days old newspaper, 
which had been borrowed from the public-house 
across the way. Having dried face and hands, the 
novice stole into a corner, and even there felt very 
uncomfortable, but looked hopefully forward towards 
the moment when William Jenkins would put in an 
appearance. Time crept on until the sale shop was 
closed, and then up came Tucker, Sloeman, and the 
boy. Sloeman, whose duty it was to sleep upon the 
counter in the pawnbroking shop, had been detained, 
having to make his bed, and get the revolver, the in- 
variable companion of his solitude, ready fér use. 
On the supper, consisting of bread and cheese and 
beer, being laid, Martin informed the servant that he 
did not care for beer. Then did Tucker of the sale 
shop look more like an undertaker’s assistant than 
ever, and began expressing his admiration for the 
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manner in which the youth from the country had 
been brought up, and at once annexed the measure 
of malt liquor, disposing of it with a celerity worthy 
of any master of the art of sleight-of-hand. 

“Do you never take beer?” asked the cockatoo. 

‘Never! At least, I never have taken it,” replied 
Martin, apologetically. 

‘Quite right; and there’s no occasion for you to 
begin now,” continued the lady. 

‘Certainly not,” said the salesman; “ always hand 
‘it over to me! It'll be an act of charity, for mine 
is a constitution which requires a good deal of 
supporting.” 

‘He'll do nothing of the kind!” exclaimed Jane. 
‘‘T shall save his beers, and bottle ’em. They’ll be 
something to fall back upon, on special occasions.” 

All save the thwarted man murmured approval. 
He proceeded to choke himself with a piece of cheese 
Having been rescued apparently from a violent death 
by a sound blow between the shoulders, administered 
by the foreman, the greedy Tucker drained off his 
own glass, and then silently proceeded to fill and 
light his pipe. Mr. Blunt immediately followed his 
example, and William Jenkins gave an imitation of 
both by sticking a wooden skewer into his mouth, 
and blowing imaginary clouds in a most emphatic 
manner. Jane called him to order, and he at once 
set déwn the skewer, and gave an imitation of a 
parrot. This so vexed her, that she threatened to 
tell his master in the morning. Thereupon he apolo- 
gised in apparently the most abject manner, and said 
it was all their own faults that he got into such 
scrapes, as they were for ever asking him to give 
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imitations of some/izng or somebody, till at last the 
habit had so grown upon him, that he hardly knew 
when he was at it. 

“All right,” said Mr. Blunt, soothingly. ‘ We'll 
forgive you this time if you'll give us some of the old 
performances.” 

“Very well,’ answered William. ‘What shall I 
begin with?” 

‘‘Qh, start with a bottle of beer,” ejaculated Tucker, 
“and Ill drink it in imagination, for I’m precious 
thirsty.”’ 

Without more ado the performer began making a 
sound like the inserting of a corkscrew would pro- 
duce. This was followed by the Por of the liberated 
cork, followed again by the gug-gug-gug-gugegle of 
the released liquor, and all in the most natural 
manner possible. 

‘‘Bravo! Bravo!” cried the men, and Martin, who 
had never witnessed anything of the kind before, was 
mightily tickled, and thought that pawnbrokers’ 
assistants must be the cleverest and jolliest fellows 
upon earth. ‘“ Now we'll have the key-bugle,” said 
Mr. Blunt. ‘Yes, and Ill play ‘My dearest Jane, 
my pretty Jane, Oh never look so shy,’” cried the 
performer. ‘Now you'll do nothing of the kind,” 
ejaculated the cockatoo, who detected personal allu- 
sion, ‘‘I always prefer the carpenter’s handsaw, and 
the jack plane.” “And I,” said the boy, with the 
gravity of a quaker, ‘“‘ always bow to the ladies.” 

A titter followed as he made a most elaborate 
salaam, and then solemnly proceeded to prepare for 
work. Having tucked up his sleeves, he began 

“pushing an imaginary plane along an invisible piece 
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of wood, making a shu-o-o-o-ing noise through his 
teeth, marvellously resembling the smoothing of a 
plank. The plaudits which followed, gave the per- 
former time to take breath, and then came the 
handsaw imitation, if anything, a still greater suc- 
cess. When the congratulations and clapping which 
followed this had subsided, and William had again 
somewhat recovered, he, with a show of pride, perhaps 
excusable under the circumstances, stated that he had 
something yet in store, and quite new. Everybody 
was instantly all attention. 

‘‘ The fact is,” he proceeded, ‘“‘I have been for some 
time past perfecting a fresh imitation. 

‘“‘ Oh, do let’s have it!” cried all, including the new 
hand, who was carried by his enthusiasm beyond dis- 
cretion. 

‘Qh yes, do let’s have it, by all means,” said Jane, 
quite coaxingly. 

“Stop a bit, if you please,” said William, “ while 
I tell you what it is. I’ve been studying nature for a 
long time past, and this imitation I speak of, is the 
result. When everybody else in this house has been 
sound asleep, I’ve been at my studies. You may all 
stare, but it’s quite true, and cats has been the 
subject.” 

“Cats!” echoed Jane, looking more like a cockatoo 
than ever. 

‘Cats,’ reiterated William. “I mostly studied 
*em from my bedroom window, which commands 
several roofs at the back of us, as you know, and 
with half a brick in my hand, because that little 
article was a great aid to my pursuit o’ knowledge’ 
under difficulties. Delivered at the right moment, 
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it always brought out their peculiarities; for cats 
have their peculiarities, just the same as other people. 
This was how it was. There used to be a nightly 
gatherin’ outside my window, and a great deal of 
noisy conversation went on, interspersed with singing 
and occasional dancing, and sometimes, I’m sorry to 
Say, a good deal o’ swearin’. At first I used to take 
no notice, thinking that in a little time they would 
give over, or take their entertainment somewheres 
else. But I was deceived, they made a regular thing 
of visiting me night after night, and at last, it got so 
bad that I couldn’t stand it any longer. One bright 
moonlight morning about half after two, I tumbles 
out o’ bed, and adjourns the meeting by shying an 
old pair of boots at the performers. “Iwas no good! 
Next night they were at it again, and I got up. 
Instead of starting them at once, however, I took to 
studying their characters, and very bad some of ’em 
certainly were. Sometimes they were convivial, and 
sometimes they were fightable. There was one 
brindled gentleman, with a black eye, who was for 
having a round with everybody. Up ’ud go his back 
at a moment’s notice, if things didn’t please him, and 
his tail ’ud get as thick as a rollin’ pin in a jiffy. His 
eyes ‘ud flash lightning, and in he’d go head first at 
any cat, big or little. I used to call him Tom Crib, 
he was such an out and outer. Many and many an 
upper, and a downer, have I seen him in for on those 
precious tiles. But like most troublesome people, 
his end wasn’t what you could call comfortable, for 
in dartin’ aftcr a foe one lovely morning, just at the 
break o’ day, I saw him make a slip, and fall into a 
‘water-butt. He floundered about a great deal, and 
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after some time: scrambled out, but he might just as 
well ha’ stopped where he was, for as he dropped 
into the next yard; a bulldog in waiting caught him 
by the brisket, and it was all over with the gallant 
Tom Crib. As I said before, I mostly studied with a 
half brick in my hand, and on this occasion, I thought 
that I’d let the bulldog have the benefit of it, so I 
took a good steady aim, but not quite straight, for the 
brickbat instead o’ hittin’ the bulldog, went smash 
through the washhouse window opposite. I left off my 
studies immediately, and retired! Ay, though you'd 
hardly think it, them half bricks were quite a guide 
to knowledge. They used to develop character, for 
cats, like men, have various ways of resenting an 
interruption, or an insult. When, for instance, three 
“or four of ’em were engaged in a musical perform- 
ance, I used to whip up the sash, and let fly. Some 
"ud be off with a squeal and a hop, others with a 
screech ’ud spring up a chimney stack, others again 
would make tracks like Tom Crib for a little distance, 
then turn round, and spit at you in the most defiant 
manner. But there I’ve said enough, so now I'll 
begin the performance.” 

He commenced with “ The gathering of the cats.” 
This consisted in imitations of the voices of several of 
the feline kind. Then came “The duet,” and after 
that what he was pleased to term “ The free fight on 
the house-top;”’ and certainly worthy to be regarded 
as the crowning feature of the entertainment. His 
mimicry was perfect. It seemed as though twenty 
cats or more were engaged in a most terrific en- 
counter. Shrieks, squeals, and cries, ranging the 
whole gamut of cat capabilities, resounded from all’ 
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parts of the kitchen. Everybody was convulsed, 
everybody was in raptures of merriment, when 
suddenly the door flew open, and a voice of thunder 
shouted— 

‘What on earth are you all about? Are you mad? 
Mr. Blunt, I am surprised to think you should permit 
such disgraceful proceedings.” 

Everybody looked very foolish, and the hero of a 
minute back was as crestfallen as a moulting peacock. 
Mr. Blunt being appealed to by name, apologetically 
remarked that he had been under the impression that 
his employer was not at home. 

« And if I had been out,” fumed the pawnbroker, 
‘“‘is this the sort of thing to be going on during my 
absence? Zounds, sir, we shall be indicted for a 
nuisance.” Then, turning to William, “I tell you 
what it is, young gentleman, if I have any more of 
your tricks, I shall start you about your business, 
mind that.” 

He then stalked away, sending the door to with a 
swing enough to shake it off its hinges. Alas! a wet 
blanket had descended when least expected, and fun 
had fallen dead. Conversation of a most insipid 
character was indulged in for another quarter of an 
hour, and then the pawnbroker’s assistants crept off 
to their respective couches. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
VERY NEARLY FATAL. 


THE hero of these pages was not long in acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of his duties. His instructor, 
William, declared that he took to the business as 
naturally as a silkworm to a mulberry leaf. Indeed, 
in less than a fortnight, Martin could, so to speak, 
“‘run alone,” and so pleased was his employer, that 
he expressed himself quite willing to consider the 
engagement permanent, if he, Noble, chose to remain. 
The last mentioned, having returned his thanks, the 
matter was virtually settled. Not a little proud at 
the progress already made, Martin (on being left to 
his own resources by the recall of Jenkins to the sale 
shop) strove more than ever to do his duty, and ina 
short time his warehouse was in a better condition 
even than when he had entered it. As weeks flew on, 
however, and the novelty of the thing wore off, the 
fact began to dawn upon him that a day’s work com- 
mencing at 7 a.m., and not terminating until 8 p.m., 
might justly be regarded as lengthy, and as ten or 
eleven of these hours had to be spent in solitude, that 
there was a certain amount of monotony in the per- 
suit. But he had put his hand to the plough, and it 
would not do to look back. The busiest day in the 
week was Saturday, the pawnshop not closing until 
twelve at night. From a thousand to twelve hundred 
pledges were always redeemed in the course of those 
seventeen hours of business, the major part being’ 
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withdrawn after five o’clock, by which time working 
people had generally got their week’s wages. Hun- 
dreds of the articles taken out on Saturday were sure 
to find their way back on Monday, and where the 
customer was very well known, the same suit of 
clothes would be pledged week after week for the 
Same amount, until there was some risk in continuing 
the loan. At length, when Sunday wear had begun 
to tell seriously upon the clothing, one fine Monday 
down dropped the amount, perhaps five-and-twenty 
per cent.; the £2 had to give place to 30s. This was 
always severely felt by the borrower. The habitual 
pawner is never a pin before a beggar. Always run- 
ning a losing race. The further he or she goes, the 
further is he or she behind. Interest eats such people 
up alive, and ruin is sure to overtake them in the end. 
Of course our young friend had written more than 
once to Dagenham, informing Mrs. Spicer of his pro- 
gress, and she had returned him her warmest con- 
gratulations and good wishes. Among other duties, 
the warehouse boy was expected to keep clean a 
long brass plate, which fitted beneath the sale shop 
window. ‘This involved the daily use of a compound 
of oil and rotten-stone, with a generous application 
of what William termed “elbow grease.”” Many a 
lad with the rearing of our hero, would have certainly 
rebelled at such plebeian employment as polishing 
brass furniture, or else have performed the work in 
an indifferent manner. He never once murmured; 
on the contrary, he actually took a pride in making 
this mounting brighter than any other brass plate in 
the whole Boro’. Having donned his black bib- 
“apron one morning, and turned up his shirt-sleeves; 
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he had just begun rubbing away with his preparation, 
and was humming the last popular air by way of an 
accompaniment, when a gentle touch fell upon his 
shoulder, which stopped his performance, and caused 
him to look up. With the utmost surprise and 
delight, he beheld. the mistress of the Laurels. She 
was on the point of giving him a public embrace, 
when, by a dexterous duck of the head, he eluded the 
demonstration of affection, and, catching her hand, 
drew her in doors. His recent escape had left him 
blushing to the roots of the hair. On taking a second 
peep at the Dame, her old charge detected an ex- 
pression upon her features which he certainly had 
never seen before. Her face was thinner and paler 
than usual, and a troubled look ever and again stole 
into her eyes while she was speaking. 

“Have you been ill?” he asked earnestly. 

‘Not ill,” was the response. ‘I have been ina 
little trouble though.” 

“What?” 

‘‘My dear boy, I cannot tell you just now, but a 
week or two hence, when I shall have got over the 
difficulty, I will write and explain all about it.” 

Martin was not at all satisfied with the answer, but 
the old lady was immovable, and speedily turned the 
conversation from her own to her #rofégé’s affairs. 
She could not rest any longer without seeing him. 
His letters had been satisfactory enough, but still 
she thought it was her duty, now he had no other 
friend in the world to look to him, to come and judge 
for herself, that he was being properly treated. She 
had been fortunate enough to get a ride up in Mrs. 
Farmer Grain’s gig, which accounted for her early' 
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appearance, and was, after her neighbour had con- 
cluded business at the Boro’ Market, to be carried 
home again. In answer to her, Martin stated that 
he had plenty of wholesome food to eat, and a good 
bed to lie upon. He did not add, as he might with 
truth have done, that his blankets afforded shelter to 
a host of acrobatic parasites, who seemed to take 
especial delight in disturbing his repose, and when 
retaliation was attempted, generally evaded punish- 
ment by the most marvellous feats of agility. He 
assured her, that if his life were spared, and he 
remained in the business, that one day, he himself 
should be master of such an establishment as that 
in which he now served. This hopeful strain afforded 
the widow considerable satisfaction, and she presently 
took her departure, but not before she had made 
Martin give a solemn promise that, when the Christ- 
mas holidays should arrive, he would run down to 
Dagenham and spend at least a couple of days under 
the old roof. As the widow turned to go she was 
reminded of a huge brown paper parcel which she 
had placed upon the counter. 

“A small present of useful things for you, my 
dear,’ said she. “Good bye! good bye.” And 
while our hero’s thanks were yet upon his lips, she 
hurried away. On undoing the bundle, quite a col- 
lection of valuables was discovered. Three pairs of 
socks, half-a-dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, two silk 
neckties, &c., and a bottle of home-made elder wine 
supported by a most prodigious plum cake. 

A tear of gratitude started down his cheek as the 

\ lad gathered his gift together and carried it to his 


room. Our young friend's mind was busied all day 
£ : K 2 
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in endeavouring to fathom the mystery of Dame 
Spicer’s trouble, to no purpose, however. He dreamed 
of the subject at night, and thought about it again 
all the next day, but it remained still impenetrable. 
At last he gave the riddle up. His new and sedentary 
life had stolen, in a month or two, nearly all the 
roses from his cheeks, but, for all that, his health 
remained good. Sometimes, boy-like, he would sigh 
for the green fields and lanes through which he had 
been in the habit of rambling, and just a faint shadow 
of dissatisfaction with his employment began to grow 
up. He hardly dared to believe the symptoms, at 
first, and strove to blind his own understanding. It 
was of no use, however, and at last he was fain to 
acknowledge that pawnbroking was an employment 
which he should not have undertaken if he had 
known as much before entering it ashethen did. Daily 
confronting vice, idleness, and misery, did not harmo- 
nise with his feelings. And yet at present, he saw 
comparatively little of such, for it was only during his 
temporary presence in the shop, in quest of pledges, 
that he had an opportunity of coming in contact with 
the customers. The time would come, however, when 
continual intercourse with all these, would have to be 
endured. No, he felt sure that he should never stick 
to the pawnbroking after all. Knowing it would 
disturb her sorely, this change of sentiment must be 
kept from his Dagenham friend. So he resolved to 
go on performing his duty manfully until some more 
genial employment should offer. ‘There were periods 
in the week when he had a little leisure, but he 
hardly ever dare quit the warehouse. At any 
moment Mrs. Jones might demand her merino gown,’ 
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or Mr. Brown stand in need of the swallow-tailed coat 
confided to his “ uncle’s” care. When there was not 
much to do, Martin, for amusement, would rummage 
out any of the articles under his charge, which he 
thought worthy of special inspection. Now among 
the pledges were several books calculated to awaken 
his curiosity. “ Jack Sheppard,” and “Robin Hood,’’ 
copiously illustrated, attracted his attention, and it 
was not long before he had dipped into both. He, 
liked them, and, 





** As if increase of appetite had grown by what it fed on,” 


he hungered for more. The effect upon his suscep- 
tible mind was most pernicious. A taste for unpro- 
fitable reading was aroused, which led him, presently, 
into purchasing the veriest trash, and time was ex- 
pended in its perusal, which, more wisely employed, 
might have brought knowledge of inestimable value. 
Gradually the foolish romance-bitten boy quite grew 
to be an admirer of such people as Dick Turpin and 
Sixteen-String Jack, and though as yet his own 
principles were unaffected, still there was no saying 
how soon the poison might not begin to develop 
into violent moral disease. When business was very 
slack it was not an unusual custom for him to trick 
himself out in the most theatrical manner, with 
scarlet coat, and leathern belt. Into the latter he 
would thrust a pair of pistols and sometimes a sword, 
and then go swaggering about the warehouse, singing, 
‘‘Hurrah for the Road,” and calling upon imaginary 
travellers to “ Stand and deliver.” 

One day, while thus amusing himself, who should 
steal upon him but the sale shop lad, 
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“Well, I’m blest,” cried William, “I didn’t know 
you. What the deuce are you at? You look like the 
bold Turpin himself, and on’y want Black Bess to 
make you a complete rascal.” . 

‘‘ Stand and deliver!’ shouted Martin, attempting 
to draw a pistol. Next instant a loud report was 
followed by a wild cry, and he fell back against one 
of the racks. 

“‘Qh, my poor leg!” he moaned, as Jenkins sprang 
towards him, looking white as death. 

‘“‘T think it’s broken, what shall I do?” 

“‘Sit down,” cried the other, assisting him on to 
the floor. “T’ll go for somebody.” 

Without another word, the speaker, seizing hold of 
the rope which ran down the well or spout, sprang 
into its mouth and disappeared like a redeemed 
pledge. Though enduring great pain, the wounded 
lad could not help smiling at the sudden departure of 
his friend. Noclown ina pantomime trick could have 
done the thing more neatly. The sufferer had barely 
time to recover from his surprise, when a hurried 
footstep on the stairs was followed by the appearance 
of Mr. Blunt, who was followed by William. With- 
out wasting time in inquiries, the foreman took out 
his penknife, and ripped the seam of Martin’s 
trousers from knee to ancle. Blood was oozing 
through his stocking. His hose was drawn carefully 
down, and the extent of the injury was immediately 
discernible. The ball most providentially had merely 
grazed his shin. Bloody, bruised, and swollen, the 
leg looked -much worse than it really was, and its 
owner felt a great deal scared at what he beheld. 
“Don’t be alarmed, you young monkey,” cried the 
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foreman, “ you’re not much hurt. A bit of sticking- 
plaister, and a linen bandage is about all the surgical 
aid you'll require. Here, William, run and get a 
penn’orth of diachylon plaister.” William again 
vanished down the spout, while Mr. Blunt seized 
upon a linen wrapper, and began making a bandage. 
The plaister was soon procured, and the plaisterer 
set to work. The patient was much relieved at Mr. 
Blunt’s utterance, because he knew that he could 
give an opinion with authority, having originally 
been intended for the medical profession, and even 
gone as far as walking the hospitals for two terms. 
In a short time the injured member was dressed and 
bandaged, and its possessor made pretty comfortable. 
Then a full explanation of the cause of the accident 
was demanded. 

“Now,” said his interrogator, when the particulars 
had been stated, “‘my boy, let this be a lesson to 
you. You have had a very narrow escape. You 
might have killed yourself, or what is worse, have 
slain somebody else. There would have been a 
terrible recollection for the rest of your days! Let’s 
have no more of this mountebanking, and the proper 
place for such muck as this,” seizing upon the last 
number of “The Robbers of the Darksome Dell,” 
and tearing it into a hundred fragments, “is the 
kitchen fire. It’s a good job for you that the 
governor's not present. Your character would be 
done for.” 

“JT didn’t think the pistol was loaded,” sighed 
Martin. 

‘‘Of course you did not, nor does anybody else 
who goes playing with such things, and clicking 








~ 
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them off in sport, and yet hardly a month passes but 
the newspapers contain an account of some melan- 
choly accident occurring through such folly. Never 
be so stupid again. You must try and keep out of 
Mr. Looty’s sight, and endeavour to go on with your 
work. To-morrow, I’ve no doubt, but you'll be 
better.” Strange to say, Jane had not noticed the 
report, and Martin’s lameness was accounted for by 
the general statement that he had met with an 
accident in the warehouse. Fortunately the ball had 
taken a slanting course and quietly embedded itself 
in a beam which supported the flooring, so that the 
ceiling immediately beneath did not tell any tales. 
The injured leg was very stiff for a day or two, but 
in less than a week its limp had vanished, and 
its owner was able to go about his work as well as 
ever. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A TERRIBLE BLOW. 


OuR hero was only allowed “out” every other 
Sunday, William and he staying in alternately, to 
mind the premises, and give Jane an opportunity of 
going to church, some time in the course of the day. 
When it was Martin’s liberty Sunday, he mostly 
spent it in the following fashion: he went to church 
in the morning, a thing no other male member of the 
establishment dreamed of doing; then he returned 
to dinner, which was another unusual thing; after 
dinner he would go as far as Kennington Common, “ 
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and hear some open-air preaching or discussion, or 
perhaps he might cross Westminster Bridge, and 
take a short stroll through the parks. Sometimes he 
would return to tea, and go to church again, and 
sometimes he would sfop indoors and read. When it 
was William’s Sunday out, he went off to his parents, 
who lived at Camberwell, and spent the day with 
them, after their fashion, which certainly did not 
embrace public worship. Donkey riding on Black- 
heath, or rolling down Observatory Hill in Greenwich 
Park, he used to say, was more in his line. His 
parents seemed to let him do pretty much as he liked, 
and the smoking of penny cigars without being sick 
was amongst the accomplishments of which he 
boasted, without fear of admonition, in the presence 
of his father. This promising youth would often 
express his regret that Martin could not get out with 
him. It was a fortunate thing, however, for our young 
friend, that such an arrangement was impossible; fox, 
with his admiration for the versatile Jenkins, a little 
persuasion might have drawn him into anything but 
an improved course of living. Week after week, 
Widow Spicer’s letters came according to promise, 
but no mention was made of the cauce of that lady’s 
recent anxieties, and her adopted son at length 
ventured to express a hope that the trouble to which 
she had alluded, when on her visit to him, had 
passed away. The next epistle, however, was as 
silent upon the subject as any of its predecessors. 
Martin grew more than ever uneasy. What could be 
amiss: She had informed him in one of her letters 
that she had been disappointed in the expected pupils, 
for they had been placed under the care of somebody 
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else. She had been without any now for nearly a 
year. Surely that could not be the cause of serious 
trouble? Suddenly an idea occurred which set 
his face aflush, and he exclaimed aloud, “I'll do 
it.’ The following Sunday morning saw him up 
earlier than was usual on the day of rest, for as the 
church clock struck the hour of seven he emerged 
from his prison-house, attired in all his best. He 
carried a stout ash walking-stick in his hand, which had 
been purchased of an itinerant vendor the day previ- 
ous for the sum of threepence. It was a cold damp 
morning, and the streets were very muddy, so before 
quitting the doorstep he took the precaution to turn 
up the bottoms of his trousers. Then he set his face 
for the city, and went off at a pace which indicated a 
decided desire to get over the ground with as little 
delay as possible. London Bridge was won, and 
Fenchurch Street entered under ten minutes. So 
great was his haste, that people turned to look after 
him, and some even spake aloud their opinions as 
to the cause of his hurry, such as, 

“‘ Goin’ to a weddin’, and afraid o’ bein’ too late.” 

“Out for a holiday, and means enjyin’ hisself.” 

‘Walkin’ for a wager,” &c., &c. 

Heedless of jeer and grin, Martin kept on past 
Aldgate pump, and along Whitechapel. He was 
soon upon the road direct for Barking, and Dagen- 
ham was the spot for which he was bent. No 
conveyances ran thither on Sundays, and so he had 
resolved upon walking there and back, a distance of 
twenty-six miles. He*knew from past experience, 
that he could depend upon his legs, and, therefore, the 
journey possessed no terrors for him. In two hours’ 
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he had covered seven miles. The weather had 
cleared as the morning had advanced, and now that 
the clouds were beginning to break, and the blue 
of heaven to appear, his spirits rose, and he pressed 
upon his way with unflagging energy. When he 
reached Barking, he was somewhat surprised at the 
number of sailors hanging about the streets. On a 
former occasion, he had noticed the marine element, 
as rather strong, and wondered how it was so many 
real salts were to be found congregated in a little 
freshwater village. He was ignorant of the fact, that 
he was passing a port, from whence hundreds of 
fishing craft hailed yearly, doing good suit and 
service to omnivorous man and manufacturing naval 
heroes. More than another mile had been traversed 
when the bells from Barking tower began their 
musical reminder to the week-long worker, that his 
day of rest had come, and that the hour was at hand 
when he might join in that soul-refreshing service, 
which is free alike to rich and poor. Martin was 
now faint for want of food. A good substantial 
breakfast had been disposed of before starting from 
the Borough, but the digestive organs of a healthy 
boy of fifteen are very active, and by this he felt, to 
use his own simile, ‘‘as empty as a drum.” Dagen- 
ham was only half an hour’s walk ahead, and there- 
fore being desirous of reaching it before church 
time, he could not delay a moment for the mere 
sake of self-indulgence, though an inn was at 
hand, so on he went with his empty stomach. 
As he drew near to the Laurels, he brightened up 
2 great deal, but paused some three hundred yards 
from the cottage, to make himself a little tidy. He 
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tied his neckerchief afresh, adjusted his very stuck-up 
collar, wiped the perspiration from his forehead, but- 
toned up his jacket, cleaned his boots with a tuft of 
grass, turned down his trousers, washed his hands 
in a small puddle by the roadside, and dried them 
upon his pocket-handkerchief. Then he surveyed 
himself as well as he was able, and seemed to 
approve of his own appearance very much, judging 
from the smile which stole to his lips. The bell was 
just calling the people into church, as he reached the 
old house. His hand was on the gate, his foot upon 
the gravel path, when he stopped short and gasped 
for breath. The house was shut up from roof to 
basement. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed, with a groan. 

“‘No, not dead,” said a voice at his elbow. He 
turned, to meet a man whom he had never to his 
knowledge seen before. 

“The old lady is worse off, perhaps,” continued the 
speaker. ‘A few days ago her cottage and all her 
sticks were taken from her by some brute of a 
London lawyer, who had lent her money years and 
years agone. He'd got what I think they calls a 
mor’gage upon all as she possessed.” 

‘‘QOh, horrible,” groaned our hero. ‘“ But tell me 
if you please, what has become of her?” 

‘Well, the poor ole soul was near out of her mind, 
and left the village that same day, and nobody knows 
what’s gone of her. She was met on the road to 
Romford by a neighbour as she told her troubles to, 
and said as she was then goin’ to consult a friend 
upon what was best to be done. Arter that, all trace, 
on her was lost. That’s all as I knows o’ the matter. 
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Good mornin’, young sir, I shall be late for church if 
I don’t mind.” 

The speaker pressed forward, and Martin, resting 
his arm upon the gate-post and his head upon his 
arm, burst into a flood of tears. Oh, how his young 
heart yearned for her, who had been a second mother 
to him. Oh, how he groaned in spirit at his inability 
to help her. Oh, the curse of poverty! Then he 
called to mind his own wrongs. The thousands of 
which he had been cruelly robbed. He had never 
known till now, how great an injury had been inflicted 
on him. Why, if his money had not been stolen he 
could have relieved the dear old woman from her 
distress in a moment, and secured comfort to her for 
the rest of her life. After awhile, he dried his eyes 
and made towards the village, bent on trying to learn 
something more of the fate of his friend. A few 
doors from Dagenham Church lived an old lady who 
kept an infant school, and sold lollipops to her 
scholars, thereby killing two birds with one stone. 
She did not exclude other children from participat- 
ing in the toothsome sugar-stick or palate-seducing 
brandy snap, for which her shop was notorious, and 
so it chanced that Master Noble, in his very juvenile 
days had occasionally patronised the old lady’s store. 
On her he now resolved to call. He doubted whether 
she would be at home. If not, he must direct his 
inquiries in some other quarter. Gaining Mrs. Ship- 
man’s abode, he unceremoniously laid his finger upon 
the latch and walked in. The instructress of the 
infant mind stood before him. She was a very thin 
upright woman, with very rosy cheeks, and weak 

“eyes. The dressmaker had done nothing to assist 
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nature in her case, for her clothes, like herself, were 
made very plain, and she presented one almost un- 
broken line from the crown of her head to the soles 
of her feet. Her manner of speaking was somewhat 
slow, and in reply to the earnest inquirer, she merely 
recapitulated the story that had already been told. 

“‘ By all accounts,” said the governess, ‘“‘ poor Mrs. 
Spicer had paid the price of her cottage over and over 
again to that old villain. Several of the neighbours 
offered her a home till she should be able to turn 
herself like, I did for one, but couldn’t perwail upon 
her. Nothing would do, but she must go to consult 
some friend as she’d got at Romford, though who 
that friend was, nobody seems to know, and nothing’s 
been heerd on her since. Who knows, p’r’aps the 
poor cretur’s been an’ made away with herself.’’ 

Horrified at the suggestion, Martin again burst 
into a bitter flood of tears. Mrs. Shipman, seeing 
what she had done, tried as best she could to soothe 
and quiet his alarms. Having sufficiently mastered 
his feelings to be able to do so, our hero thanked his 
informant, and bade her good-day. His steps once 
more took the direction of the Laurels. Here he 
again made a pause, and surveyed the old home 
from roof to threshold. A poster which he had not 
noticed until now, attracted his eye. It was the 
announcement of a public sale in a day or two, of 
the little house and its contents. His face went once 
more white as death, and again he almost choked 
with emotion, as he recalled the happy hours he 
had spent within those humble walls. The faithful 
Hannah, what would have been her thoughts and 
feelings could she have been aware of what had” 
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befallen her old mistress. She, in happy ignorance, 
was with the marsh ditcher now on her way to New 
Zealand, having been induced to emigrate by the 
alluring promises of land for next to nothing, nearly 
perpetual summer, and continuous health, with which 
to enjoy your estate. At last he tore himself from 
the spot and with downcast eyes pressed upon his 
road. The step that had left London with alacrity, 
now trod thitherward, heavily, wearily. Barking 
being once more reached, he partook of a little 
refreshment, indulged in a brief rest and then re- 
sumed his journey, and never once more sat down 
until he reached the spot from whence he had set 
forth in the morning. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BALM FOR THE BRUISED HEART. 


THAT night, though spirit crushed and half heart- 
broken, so worn out was the lad with his long march, 
that he fell asleep within a quarter of an hour after 
laying his head upon his pillow. Sleep, however, does 
not always mean repose, and dreams of the .most 
distressing character haunted the chambers of his 
brain all through the hours of darkness, so that when 
he arose in the morning, he looked as if he had not 
been to bed at all. The cause of his evident distress 
was soon known to the whole establishment, and 
much sympathy was shown by one and all, but 
sympathy brought him no relief. The uncertainty of 
‘Mrs. Spicer’s fate distressed him beyond expression. 
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He fulfilled his duties but imperfectly, and in the 
most mechanical manner, and scarcely ate a morsel 
of food. For several days the sorrow-stricken lad 
sank lower and lower, and in spite of every kindness 
shown him by everybody, refused to be comforted. 
Affairs began to assume a very serious aspect indeed, 
when the dejected one was startled into life again 
by the arrival of a letter. He glanced at thé 
superscription, and gave a shout of joy. It was in 
the widow's well-known handwriting. Tearing it 
open he read as follows. 


‘‘Ivy CoTTAGE, BIDEFORD, NoRTH DEVON, 
“6 December 37rd, 18 ——~. 
“MY OWN DEAR Boy, 

‘““‘The above address will no doubt surprise 
you, but the fact is I have quitted the Laurels for 
EVER! Iam now staying at the house of a very old 
friend, and you will be startled to learn, that but for 
her kindness, I should now most likely have been 
an inmate of Romford Workhouse. The trouble of 
which I spoke when last I saw you, was an impend- 
ing ejectment from my home. I had hoped to have 
averted a ruin which had long threatened, but it was 
otherwise ordained. You must know that for years, 
I have been endeavouring to pay off a sum of money, 
which, in consequence of a long and serious illness, I 
once was compelled to borrow of my ground land- 
lord, a lawyer in London. My own private income 
was insufficient to my requirements, but by taking a 
couple of young people to educate, I managed to 
maintain a comfortable home, and was happy in the 
‘hought that in the course of time I should pay offe 
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the debt. Of late, however, I have been unfortunately 
without pupils, and worse, was induced, very foolishly 
I am told, a short time since, to lend some money I 
had saved to a neighbour unexpectedly in need of 
such assistance. This would have been repaid, I be- 
lieve, but that the borrower died soon after. From 
that day everything went wrong. I strove harder 
than ever to obtain pupils, but was unsuccessful. 
At length I stood so much in need of money, that 
I applied to my ground-landlord for another small 
loan, making my furniture and effects over to him 
as security. Within four months from that date, 
he turned me out of house and home, seizing upon 
everything. I could scarcely believe my senses, when 
the men came and took possession. I pleaded for 
time, but was only laughed at, and I left the place 
determined never to set my eyes upon it again. I 
had a poor but honest friend at Romford, upon 
whom at first I thought of calling and asking shelter 
for a day or two, but changing my mind I resolved 
to make my way hither while I yet possessed the 
means. I am now in my native town, and a pretty 
one it is, 1 do assure you, and with a history to be 
proud of. My dear husband, too, like many another 
naval hero, was born here, so that you see I tread 
familiar ground. Though at the moment of quitting 
it I felt the loss of my old home very severely, yet 
I am now really freer from care than I have been 
for a very long while. When the heartless people 
turned me out of doors, I begged almost upon 
my knees to be allowed to carry away my dear 
husband’s portrait, but they refused me this even. 


*I offered all the trifle of money I possessed, but to no 
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purpose. Oil paintings, they said, sometimes fetched 
a good sum, and so I was fain to leave it in their 
merciless hands. But, there, it will not do to dwell 
upon these matters. Bygones must be bygones. 
Now, my dear boy, do not make yourself uneasy about 
me, for I am really contented and happy. My friends 
here have set to work, and in the course of a few 
weeks I hope to be placed in an almshouse, where I 
shall enjoy every comfort and some few luxuries for 
the remainder of my life, without the care and trouble 
of working forthem. Thus you see out of evil cometh 
good. I turned to my Heavenly Father in the hour 
of my distress, nothing doubting; and He who 
ordereth all things aright hath led my poor frail bark 
through storm and tempest to a haven of rest at 
last. 

“TIT must conclude with all loving wishes, and 
trusting that He who has been so merciful to myself 
may watch over and keep you from falling beneath 
temptation, believe me, as ever, 

‘Very affectionately, 
“My dear Martin, 
‘“ ANNIE MARIA SPICER.” 


This letter was, indeed, a solace. Martin had 
quaffed of the elixir of life, and was at once restored 
to his former self. That night his pillow was 
crowded by the happiest of visions, and when he 
arose on the morrow many signs of his recent sorrow 
had disappeared, and he set about his duties with a 
cherup upon his lip, and a smile of happiness beam- 
ing from every feature. As soon as breakfast was 
over, he sought and obtained a private interview with 
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his employer, and shortly afterwards, was seen to 
leave the shop attired in all his Sunday clothes. It 
was late in the evening when he returned, apparently 
much fatigued, but very cheerful nevertheless. The 
supper of bread and cheese he devoured in a manner 
which induced the cockatoo to remark that she should 
fancy he had been fasting ever since he had left the 
shop. The following letter, received at the pawn- 
broker’s three days afterwards, may perhaps afford 
the reader some clue as to how Martin had spent his 
holiday, and where. 





‘‘Ivy CoTTAGE, BIDEFORD, NoRTH DEVON, 
December jth, 1—, 
‘My DEAR MARTIN, 

“Such good news; I have just received a 
packing case from Dagenham, sent by some un- 
known friend, containing about a dozen little articles 
which I very much esteem, and one big article 
which I prize beyond any and everything in the 
world. You will easily guess that it is nothing less 
than my dearly beloved husband’s portrait. Who 
can the sweet kindly hearted soul have been? How 
thoughtful, how graceful of somebody. Perhaps, 
after all, my creditor's nature was not quite so callous 
as | had deemed it; or perhaps there has been a 
public sale, and some one of my good neighbours has 
done the loving service! I am puzzled to understand 
how the address got known, unless obtained from 
you. Please say, when next you write, if anybody 
has been making enquiries at your place of business 
about me. I should so much like to thank my un- 


«nown benefactor. I deeply regret my last letter did 
L2 
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not reach you in time to prevent your very considerate 
journey to Dagenham, for I know you must have 
been greatly pained at the discovery you made on 
reaching the old home, as well as alarmed at my 
mysterious disappearance. May Heaven reward you. 
‘‘T remain, . 
“Very affectionately, 
“¢ My dear Martin, 
“ANNIE MARIA SPICER.” 


Our hero replied by return of post, congratulating 
the Dame upon her good fortune, and assuring her 
that nobody had been to make inquiries of him as to 
her whereabouts, and when he had sent his letter 
off, he rubbed his hands with great glee, looking 
happier than ever. A pleasant little secret lay 
hidden in the breast of the young rogue which was 
shared only by his employer, the man of money. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD. 


Ir will be necessary for the reader’s sake that we 
should take a rather wide stride in the narration of 
our young hero’s trials and triumphs. A period of 
three years having elapsed during which Martin had 
progressed in every conceivable way, had yet led up 
to, in one sense, a very unsatisfactory result. He 
had gradually come to detest the business he had 
entered with so much hope and enthusiasm. He had 
developed into a tall manly-looking fellow, and was’ 
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in possession of a pair of as promising whiskers as 
might be met with in a day’s march, and, but for a 
compulsory rule of the establishment, his upper lip 
might have been adorned with a hirsute decoration, 
equal, if not superior, to that donned by the wax- 
dummy in the hair-dresser’s window only a few 
doors off. By this time our young friend had ceased 
to waste his fragrance on the desert air of the 
warehouse. He had made progress, as it were, 
in spite of himself, and filled now the responsible 
post of third in the pawnbroking shop, and was 
intrusted to advance sums of money upon the less 
valuable articles brought to be pledged. His wages 
had been more than trebled, and yet he was not 
happy. He longed for a wider field of action, and 
sighed for freer employment. All the old hands were 
at their old posts, save Jenkins. He had long since 
quitted Mr. Looty’s service, having left under the 
following circumstances. Growing cleverer, and still 
more clever, as time ran on, in his imitations of men 
and things, sweet William at last got to regard busi- 
ness as quite of secondary importance, and hence 
became neglectful of his duties. The foreman, being 
a kindly-hearted man, while he admonished, yet 
winked at the growing irregularities of the sale- 
shop boy, trusting possibly that time would lead 
to an amendment. No improvement came, how- 
ever, and very frequently business would be entirely 
suspended in consequence of young Hopeful’s antics. 
It chanced, one beautiful sun-shiny day when Mr. 
Looty was supposed to be a hundred miles off, that 
sweet William thought fit to indulge in some of 
® ° 
his vagaries. On this occasion, he gathered an 
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immense crowd of admirers about the shop by 
what he termed, “doing the monkey.” He was 
outside the premisés, ostensibly for the purpose of 
hanging out a row of unredeemed men’s corduroys 
and fustians. A very tall step-ladder had to be 
employed, and while perched on its summit the 
volatile creature suddenly, and as if by accident, 
kicked it down, and then, as if by great good luck, 
caught at the iron rod over which the clothing was 
being suspended. Several passers-by hurried for- 
ward, with outstretched hands, eager to save. But 
he needed not help, as they soon saw. With a squeal 
and a chatter, he turned head over heels, amid the 
laughter of the lookers on. Then he hung by his 
legs, and swayed about, and chattered, and squealed, 
and grinned, more monkey-like than ever. The 
crowd roared. Then he hung by both hands, and 
then be hung by one hand. When the fun was 
growing into something like confusion, the entertain- 
ment was very suddenly brought to an end. William, 
while doing a two-handed swing, became conscious 
of a severe attack in the rear, and, with a howl of 
pain, dropped upon the pavement, to scramble up, 
and run indoors, pursued by a Wellington-boot with 
a stout double sole. The fact was, Mr. Looty, who 
always carried a smart malacca walking-cane, had 
unexpectedly come up in the very nick of time. The 
clever youth was started then and there, and the 
pawnbroker’s parting advice to the child of genius was 
that he should fly to the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
without a moment’s delay, enquire for the cage which 
the demise of the chimpanzee had left vacant a day | 
or two previous, and take up his abode therein, as 
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he was better qualified for that situation than any- 
thing else in the world. 

To return to Widow Spicer. The almshouse in 
Devon had given her that peace and plenty she had 
anticipated, and although as yet Martin had not been 
able to make so long a journey, still their correspon- 
dence had been frequent and pleasant, and the hope 
was indulged by both that before another year was 
out they should once more meet each other face to 
face. About this time, Mr. Looty one day called all 
his hands together when work was done, and, much 
to their surprise, informed them that he was upon the 
point of giving up business, having disposed of his 
Stock and goodwill to a younger and, as he termed 
him, a more energetic man. It was his pleasure to 

_ State that the incomer had agreed to keep on the 
whole of the staff, and he, Mr. Looty, felt sure, that if 
they served their new master as well as they had 
served their old one, satisfaction would soon ripen 
into admiration. 

Martin now saw that his opportunity had arrived. 
He would try and break away from this uncongenial 
employment, this perpetual intercourse with sin and 
misery. He immediately became studious over the 
advertising columns of the newspapers, and fre- 
quently got half an hour’s liberty in the day, which 

he devoted to applying for situations that he had seen 
announced as vacant. He soon found he was one of 
a great host of appointment seekers, and became a 
little dispirited. At length, however, his eye dropped 
"pon an announcement which awoke renewed hope. 

, A salary of a hundred and fifty pounds per annum 
was guaranteed to any young man of good character, 
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respectable education, and business habits, who was 
willing to deposit the insignificant sum of £25, as 
security, in tHe hands of the advertiser. ‘Oh,” 
thought our brave youth, “if I had wasted all my 
wages, like some of the others, I must have lost this 
chance, but I can produce the sum, and so here goes.” 
And off he went, post-haste. Up a court in a back 
lane of the City stood the office he sought. It 
was three stories from the ground floor, but Martin 
was nimble, and mounted them, to speak figura- 
tively, at a bound. As he tapped at the door 
of Messrs. Hedger and Fudge his heart thumped 
heavily. 

‘‘Come in,” cried a deep bass voice. A minute 
afterwards the applicant stood before a middle-aged 
gentleman of most respectable appearance. Had he 
met him out of doors he would certainly have taken 
him for a clergyman. He was round and ruddy, 
clad in sober black, with a scrupulously white neck- 
cloth, and seated in an easy-chair at an office table, 
spread with books and papers, to some of which he 
was referring through a pair of golden framed eye- 
glasses. 

“Your business, sir?’’ was asked in the blandest 
manner. 

‘“‘T have called, sir,’”’ said the applicant, “in answer 
to an advertisment in——” 

““Yesterday’s ‘Times,’” interrupted the other. “Oh, 
yes, we—my name is Fudge—we are in want of a 
gentleman of good address, and whose integrity can 
be depended upon, for a special branch of business, 
the nature of which I am not free to mention to day, 
as we are in the act of obtaining a patent. I may say, ° 
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however, confidentially, that it is connected with a 
most wonderful discovery, and that there is a fortune 
in store for everybody who shall touch the work in 
the remotest manner.” 

Here followed a number of questions as to our 
hero’s antecedents, and, when he had made an end of 
questioning, Mr. Fudge rubbed his hands cheerfully, 
and said that all was very satisfactory so far. ‘It 
would be easy enough to obtain hundreds of young 
men to undertake the introduction of our invention,” 
continued the gentleman, as he took from his breast- 
pocket a roll of bank-notes, and began counting 
them, “but, the fact is, the regular vulgar canvasser 
will not do for us. And your approved commercial 
traveller is hardly ever to be trusted. Too fond of 
drink and billiards to be depended upon. There was 
a thing we brought out last year, which paid us very 
well, but we should have done a vast deal better, had 
it not been for a couple of young fellows we took into 
our employ. They managed to rob us to the extent 
of hundreds of pounds, and in such a manner as not 
to be found out until they had quitted the country, 
and got clear off.” 

‘“T never drink anything stronger than tea,’’ said 
Martin, “‘and as to billiards, I never saw the game 
played even.” 

‘So much the better,” said Mr. Fudge. ‘You do 
not object to travelling in the provinces, I suppose? 
Of course your expenses would be paid, and a liberal 
commission allowed, in addition to your stated 
salary.” 

, “Not I, sir,” responded Martin with alacrity, “I 
should like employment which took me about the 
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country, for my business, until now, has been most 
confining.” 

“Very good! Then I tell you what, if my partner 
should think as well of you as I am inclined to do, I 
make no doubt but you will have the appointment, and 
our staff will then be complete. It is fortunate you 
came in as you did, for scarcely half an hour since 
we had almost closed with a young man. Indeed, it 
was so near as this, I told him to return in the course 
of the morning for a final answer. He has gone 
home for his deposit, I believe.” 

The bundle of bank-notes had been counted three 
times over, and was now carefully placed in a huge 
black leather pocket-book, and returned to the place 
from whence it had been taken. Martin was de- 
lighted to find that he had created so favourable an- 
impression, but alarmed lest the other young man 
spoken of should return by-and-by, and, after all, 
grasp the prize. A good idea. He, Martin, had 
brought his deposit with him, nothing like the time 
present. 

“JT have my money with me/” said the nervously 
anxious applicant. ‘ Perhaps, I might as well leave 
it with you.” 

“Well, I don’t know. You see in the event of Mr. 
Hedger not thinking with me——” 

“You could easily return me the cash!” 

“Ve-e-ry good! But understand, I cannot under- 
take to bind myself to anything until my partner has 
been consulted.” 

“IT quite comprehend, sir,” said the delighted 
youth, as he proceeded to count down twenty-five. 
golden sovereigns upon the table. 
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Mr. Fudge, having carefully examined and re- 
counted the coin, put it into his cash-box, locked it 
up, and wrote a receipt for the amount and, handing 
it to Martin, bade him good morning. Thereupon 
the successful candidate said his thanks and his 
good morning, and took: his departure. Oh, how 
merrily his heart beat all that day. He felt sure 
that the appointment was won, and he on the high 
road to fortune at last. That night he dreamed of 
nothing but of performing journeys in the pursuit 
of his proposed vocation. He was successful beyond 
his wildest imaginings, even transacting business 
with the Man in the Moon, and opening up a 
correspondence with the inhabitants of the Dog 
Star. On the morrow, to his intense excitement, 
the postman brought him a letter bearing the 
City post-mark. Upon opening which, he read as 
follows :— . 


**4, CROOKED Court, CIty, 
‘* Fanuary 18th, 183——. 
«SIR, 

“We beg to inform you that you are 
selected to fill the situation for which you applied 
yesterday. Your services will not be required until 
the 1oth prox. On which date please be at the above 
address by 10 A.M. 

“Yours truly, 
‘““HIEDGER AND FUDGE. 


“Mr, MARTIN NOBLE.” 


Our hero’s delight was now boundless, and he at 
once sought his employer, and informed him that he 
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should have to quit pawnbroking by, at least, the day 
specified. 

‘You will have to stay until this day month, unless 
I can suit myself earlier,” was the reply, “or forfeit 
your wages.” 

“IT must leave by the date I have mentioned or 
lose a good situation,” was Martin’s answer. 

“Well, we shall see,” cried his employer, rather 
tartly; and thus ended the interview. Slowly, very 
slowly dragged the hours along, but at length only 
one day stood between our hero and the threshold to 
fortune. He informed the money-lender that he was 
about to quit his service, and the irritated man replied 
that he might “Go and be hanged, but not a penny 
of wages would he get.” Equally independent, Martin 
told him to keep his miserable money, and forthwith 
brought down his boxes, called a coach, grasped 
hands with his old companions, said good bye, shook 
the dust off his feet, and quitted the sign of the three 
golden balls, as he laughingly said “for GOOD,” 
emphasising the last word in a most unmistakable 
manner. He had’ taken a lodging near the Borough 
Road, and thither he carried himself and luggage. 
On the following morning he arose in good time, and 
after a frugal repast, for nearly every shilling he 
possessed had been sunk in the deposit held by 
Messrs. Hedger and Fudge, started for the city. He 
was much too soon for his engagement, so he sought 
amusement by looking into the windows of the various 
printsellers and jewellers of the neighbourhood. As 
the bell of Bow Church, Cheapside, went three- 
quarters past nine, he hied away to Crooked Court, 
and on reaching No. 4 it yet wanted twelve minutes 
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to ten, but he thought he might as well go up. A 
gentle tap at the door brought no reply from within, 
so after a few seconds he repeated the dose, only a 
little stronger. Still no response; thereupon he 
ventured to try the handle. The door was locked. 
Of course he was too soon, so down stairs he walked, 
and posting himself at the entrance to the court, 
awaited the arrival of the firm. Several gentlemen 
came up and went down, but nobody bearing the 
faintest resemblance to Mr. Fudge. The clock struck 
ten, and he then thought he might venture up stairs 
once more. Perhaps, though Mr. Fudge had not 
appeared, Mr. Hedger might, by this time, have 
arrived. Acting upon the resolve, he was soon, once 
more, tapping at the office door. Again all was 
silent within. They don’t seem very punctual, 
thought he, growing somewhat annoyed. He had 
always understood that City men were at their posts 
to the minute. He was on the point of descending 
the stairs once again, when a head, peering over the 
balusters from the landing above, enquired somewhat 
harshly, what his business might be. 

Looking up, our young friend descried a little 
withered old woman descending. As she drew 
towards him, he replied, “I am waiting for the 
gentlemen who belong to this office.” 

«¢ Are you then!” said she, stopping short. “Well, 
I’m afraid you'll have to wait a very long while before 
you see ’em, sir.” 

“Eh! Why, what do you mean?” cried our hero, 
as a terrible presentiment arose, and going a step up 
nearer to the speaker. 

“Well, sir, they was a firm o’ swindlers, and 
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they’ve run off without so much as payin’ their 
rent.” 

“You mistake me, I think,” exclaimed Martin, the 
wish being father to the thought; “I mean Hedger 
and Fudge.” 

_ A precious pair o’ rogues, and I don’t make no 
mistake about it. They’ve been gone these ten days, 

and there’s been no end o’ people askin’ arter ’em 

since, as they’ve swindled one way or another.” 

“The villains!’ ejaculated Martin, stamping his 
foot with despair and rage. | 

“I’m just of your opinion there, sir,” chimed in the 
beldame. 

‘“‘ They've robbed me of five-and-twenty pounds!” 

‘Have they now! Then they oughter be ashamed 
of theirselves. Why you're about the fifteenth young 
gentleman as has told me that. We had the p’lice 
here yesterday about ‘em. ‘There's lots o’ cases agin 
’em, and if they on’y catch ’em, over the herrin’ pond 
they'll go; take my word for it.” 

This was indeed a terrible blow. Bidding the old 
woman an abrupt good morning, Martin again 
descended the stairs. Reaching the ground floor he 
met a merchant-like looking individual emerging 
from an office. With a view to the confirmation or 
otherwise of the story he had just heard, the excited 
youth was tempted to accost him. 

“‘I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said he, “ but I’ve been 
upstairs looking for the firm of Hedger and Fudge. 
Can you inform me if they have gone away?” 

‘““Gone away, indeed!” was the response. “It 
would have been a precious good job if they had 
never come here. Disgracing the place!” 
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“Could you inform me——’ 
“I know nothing about them, my good friend, 
personally. The police authorities can give you 
more information respecting them, I believe, than 
anybody else.” 
. And the speaker hurried upon his way. 

Poor Martin! Iie could have sobbed his soul out 
had he been in some solitude, but by an almost 
superhuman effort he suppressed his rising tears and 
hurried from the spot. Without any definite idea 
of whither he was going, he threw himself upon the 
tide of human life that was coursing through the 
main artery of London’s city. His temples throbbed, 
his heart seemed ready to beat its way through his 
bosom. On, on he went, muttering to himself, as if 
bent upon some mission of life and death. People 
turned to stare after him, so wild was his manner; 
and not a few who saw him approaching stood aside, 
as if in fear, until he had gone by. NHeedless of every 
thing and everybody, he made his way along Fleet 
Street, and he had actually got a half mile west ot 
Temple Bar, before he was conscious even of the 
direction he had taken. The Strand! He would 
turn his steps towards St. James’s Park. Pursuing 
this resolve, though at a reduced speed, he was soon 
within the enclosure. Seeking a retired spot he sat 
down upon a bench and began to collect himself a 
bit. With all his excitability of temperament he was 
something of a philosopher, and when things came to 
the worst was not the person to despair. Now, 
thought he, under the circumstances what is best to 
be done? All the money he possessed was some 
difteen shillings. To return and speak of his misfor- 
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tunes at the pawnbroker’s would: be to court ridicule, 
and perhaps expose himself to the taunts of a man 
for whom he had a dislike, and to whom he felt he 
had acted rather inconsiderately. What was to be 
done? To go about London looking for the rascals 
who had cheated him would be like hunting for a 
needle in a bottle of hay. No, he must seek employ- 
ment, and that without delay. He spent the re- 
mainder of that day in wandering through the streets 
and looking into shop windows. He did not like 
returning to his lodgings before office hours were 
over, lest any doubt should be awakened in the mind 
of his landlady. Seeking out a cheap coffee house in 
a street running out of Holborn, he once more took to 
scanning the advertising columns of the daily papers, 
and having jotted down several things which he 
thought likely to suit, and for which he resolved to 
go in quest on the morrow, he turned his face south- 
wards. In the dusk of the evening he sought the 
humble abode in which he could as yet claim a 
shelter, but how long there would be a roof even 
under which to rest his head was a query not easy of 
solution. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AMONG THE BREAKERS. 


THE ex-pawnbroker’s assistant’s efforts to obtain 
new employment were not crowned with success, 
Day after day did he, in reply to various advertise- 
ments, hurry hither and thither, but with one result? 
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failure. The trifle of money with which he had re- 
commenced life, was gone in a twinkling, and his 
second week's rent he had to meet by raising money 
upon his watch and chain, first having carefully de- 
tached the little compass therefrom. Another week, 
and he was compelled to part with an article of 
wearing apparel. His living was most economic: a 
pennyworth of stale bread, with a draught of pump 
water at mid-day being his chief meal. At length, 
in desperation, he actually tried for another situation 
in that trade which he had, as he supposed, aban- 
doned for ever. The pawnbroker to whom he applied 
seemed quite pleased at Martin’s knowledge of the 
business, and engaged him then and there. He 
might commence work as soon as ever his character 
was obtained, at all events, he could look in again on 
the morrow afternoon. Once more the poor youth 
breathed freely, and he went, partly out of gratitude, 
and spent his last sixpence at the coffee-house where 
he had read the advertisement of the situation. A 
banquet, consisting of a rasher of bacon (small), and 
a pint of coffee, and two thick slices of bread-and- 
butter was spread before the half-famished youth for 
the insignificant sum specified. The meal concluded, 
he sat back, and thought of the past, and congratu- 
lated himself upon the present. Ah, he had learned 
a lesson in life by his late experiences which would 
not soon be forgotten. On the morrow, with a smile 
upon his face, and confidence in his eyes, he presented 
himself at the pawnbroker’s. To his utter confusion, 
he was informed that his CHARACTER did not suit. 

“My character not suit!’’ he exclaimed, flushing 
with indignation. 
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“Well, so far as industry, and honesty, and 
sobriety go,” returned the money-lender, “you are 
all I could wish; but the abrupt manner in which you 
left your late service is against you. You see, you 
are not to be depended upon. If you saw something 
next month which you thought preferable to my em- 
ployment, what guarantee have I that you wouldn’t 
start off at a moment’s notice? No, no, it won’t do to 
run the risk of being put in the hole like that.” 

Martin attempted to explain away the impression 
which had been formed, but to no purpose, and event- 
ually turned almost in despair from the threshold 
which he had so recently crossed in hope and con- 
fidence. After some hours of deep melancholy, spent, 
as on a former occasion, in wandering about the 
streets and parks, he once more shook himself free, 
and resolved to make another effort. The next day, 
having pawned some article of clothing to raise the 
money, he took breakfast at a cheap coffee-house for 
the purpose of getting an early peep at the papers, 
and having copied out the various addresses at which 
he intended calling, once more sallied forth. Again 
his labour was all in vain. Ill-success beset him 
wherever he went. 

After being out of employment for several weeks 
more, during which period he had parted with the 
whole of his wardrobe, save just a change of linen 
and the suit of clothes in which he stood upright—and 
he stood very upright indeed, for amid all his troubles 
never once had he felt the smallest temptation to 
deflect from the paths of honesty—he found himself 
unable to pay his week’s rent. He told his dilemma 
to his landlady, and asked for a little time and trust. 
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She said she would consult her husband upon the 
subject, but that they made it a rule, not to give 
credit. He remained out the whole of that day, and 
when evening came, still went wandering about the 
streets. He had more than once thought of dear 
old dame Spicer, who would readily enough have 
made any sacrifice to have helped him, as he knew. 
‘To breathe a word to her upon his present condition, 
would be to fill her with anxiety and pain. No, her 
peace and comfort should not be disturbed by him. 
He would lie down and die first. He had determined 
upon keeping out until it was nearly bedtime, for 
there was nothing in his lodgings to attract him, and 
he had a dread of encountering those to whom he 
was now indebted. It was ten o’clock when he got 
home. All was dark. He gave a timid rat-tat-tat. 
Instead of the door being answered, a window went 
up and the night-capped head of a man appeared. 
‘©Who’s there?” said he. 

“‘ Me, Mr. Robins,” was the reply. 

‘¢ And who’s me?” 

‘Your lodger, sir?”’ 

«Go to the deuce! I’ve got no lodger.” 

‘You make a mistake, I’m Mr. Noble.” 

«Are you indeed? Then I can tell you, Mr. 
Noble, that you make a mistake, and a very great 
one, if you suppose you're coming into my house 
again. Now, mind, if you get creating any further 
disturbance with that knocker, I shall empty a jug 
of water over you, and if that don’t do I shall call 
the police and lock you up.” 

Then in went the night cap and down went the 
sasb. It is the last straw which breaks the camel's 
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back, and at this last blow Martin felt as it were 
annihilated. He stood still and stared at the house 
for a few seconds, and then, with hanging head and 
sorely aching heart, turned away into the chilly un- 
friendly night. With weary limbs he made his way, 
pondering his woes, slowly towards the Old Kent 
Road. Without purpose he walked in the direction 
for Greenwich, and after covering nearly a mile of 
ground, reached an old-fashioned inn, known as the 
Lord Nelson, and beside which a narrow lane branched 
off towards Peckham fields. 

Most people at such an hour would have thought 
twice before committing themselves to so uninviting 
a path, for a tall hedge arose on either side, that on 
the right from the Kent Road being flanked by a 
dirty ditch, and gas lamps were very far between. 
Martin, however, immediately left the high for the bye 
way, Setting his face for the Canal Bridge. Robbers 
he need not fear, he had nothing to lose; but no 
thought of fear crossed his pre-occupied mind. The 
old wooden fabric which spanned the so-called Grand 
Surrey Canal soon resounded beneath his footsteps, 
and then, as the echoes ceased, his feet began to tread 
through most uncertain ways towards the then rural 
hamlet of Peckham. Sometimes his path was firm, 
sometimes ‘ankle deep in sludge. After ten minutes 
of this sort of travelling, he managed to find his way 
out exactly opposite Rye Lane. Very few people 
were abroad, and the clock struck eleven as he crossed 
the road and reached the ‘chapel. He hesitated a 
moment as if undecided which way to take, and then 
with a sigh moved on in the direction of that bright | 
and beautiful playground for the people, the Rye. 
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He had only tasted one slice of bread all through the 
day, and did not possess a single halfpenny in the 
world. It was dark overhead, gloomy all around, no 
star in the heavens to awaken a hopeful thought or 
recall to mind the fact that 


** Every cloud has a silver lining,” 


and that there was One above who knew of, and saw 
all that he was then suffering. <A drizzling rain 
began falling, and a wet night seemed to be setting 
in, and yet he pressed on in the direction of the 
country. While among the houses there was the 
chance of a doorway or a portico to keep some of the 
rain off. It seemed perfect madness therefore for 
him to continue his present course. He would ina 
very short time be quite out of the reach of even the 
most temporary shelter. It grew gusty as well as 
wet. Still on he went. Man had shut his door 
against him in the most heartless manner, as he 
thought, and man might keep his houses. He would 
tramp the country from that moment. He had been 
cast out, and an outcast he would be. It mattered not 
what became of him now. On the left-hand side of 
the Rye, and nearly opposite the pond, there stood, 
in the days towards which this narrative points, a 
very primitive tavern, in front of which was a large 
hollow tree. Now it so happened, that as our hero 
arrived at this spot, the rain began to descend pretty 
sharply. The tavern had closed its portals, and 
extinguished its lights, but the decayed elm stood 
invitingly open. He could not resist the temptation, 
eso inside he stept, and found himself at once out of 
both wind and rain. He stood quite half-an-hour 
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waiting for the weather to improve, but the weather 
was obstinate, and got worse instead of better. 
He had felt very faint several times during the 
evening for want of something to eat, and now the 
feeling returned worse than ever. He was both sick 
and hungry, and presently bitter gnawing pains 
began to rack him. A fit of shivering followed, and 
his teeth chattered like a pair of castanets. Crouch- 
ing down, he strove, by rubbing, to allay in some 
degree the internal suffering, and in so doing his hand 


came into contact with something icy cold. Startled - 


for the moment, his heart began thumping violently 
at his side, and he, to use an old figure of speech, 
almost jumped out of his skin. Summoning up 
courage, however, to feel a second time, the cause ot 
alarm proved to be an innocent little crowbar, about 
as long as a man’s arm. Doubtless belonging to the 
tavern, and by accident left out, thought the reassured 
outcast, as he dropped it down again and resumed his 
rubbing. By slow degrees the pain abated, and while 
yet waiting for the weather to improve, the exhausted 
lad, leaning back, fell fast asleep. A strong voice 
and a rude hand, the one applied to his ear and the 
other to his shoulder, caused him to start, and inquire 
what was the matter. 

“IT don’t know what’s the matter,” was the reply. 
‘‘ But I should very much like to know your business 
here at this time o’ night.” 

Martin rubbed his eyes, and seemed very much 
confused, as the light of a horse-patrol’s lantern fell 


upon him, and he made some half-incoherent excla- — 


mation. 
‘Ah, you're doing it very well,” said the officer, 


a 


* T don't know what's the matter,” was the reply. 
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‘““I was taking shelter from the rain,’ continued 
Martin, who was now fully sensib!s of where he was 

‘Next, I s’pose, you'll want to persuade me that 
that’s your umbrella handle sticking up behind you," 
returned the officer, pointing to the crowbar. 

“It doesn’t belong to me,” cried the alarmed 
youth. 

““Doesn’t it? well, we shall see about that. Is’pose 
you hadn’t anything to do with the attempt to break 
into this tavern a week or two back?”’ 

“Break into! Good heavens! You don’t think——” 

“Now do draw it a little mild,” interrupted the 
patrol. “It’s of no good acting the innocent. Come 
along to the station, it isn’t far off.” 

“Why, what for?” 

“Tor?” repeated the other, ‘For loitering about 
with intent to commit a burglary.” 

“Oh mercy! no, no, no!” besought the accused. 
“Indeed, indeed I am quite innocent!” 

A pair of handcuffs were upon his wrists in an 
instant, and the patrol, leading his horse by the 
bridle with one hand, and taking the suspected by the 
collar with the other, began to move away. Finding 
entreaty useless, the victim, submitting to his fate, 
was soon back into Rye Lane, and not long before 
he was lodged within the police station, and there 
and then formally charged. With woeful face and 
earnest tones he declared his perfect innocence, but 
the charge was booked and he placed under lock and 
key, first having been assured that he should have 
an early opportunity of clearing his character before 
the presiding magistrate of the Lambeth Police 
Court. : 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 


FORTUNATELY for the accused there was only one 
other person in the cell, and he fast asleep, so that 
escape from conversation, which might have been 
uncongenial, was ensured, at all events for the time 
being. Soon after the key was turned upon him 
those excruciating pains from which he had suffered 
while within the shelter of the hollow tree came back 
as bad as ever. For quite an hour did he endure this 
agony almost in silence. At length the paroxysms 
grew so severe that he could not help groaning aloud. 
He sank upon the floor of the cell, and as he did so 
an officer made his appearance and inquired what 
was amiss. The expression upon Martin’s face was 
quite answer enough, for the man immediately called 
aloud to his comrade, “‘ Here, Bill, this chap’s very 
bad; help us to get him out and set him before the 
fire.” 

No sooner said than done. The next thing was 
to summon the divisional surgeon, who was not long 
in making his appearance. <A cordial was immedi- 
ately prescribed, to be followed by a basin of oatmeal 
porridge. The doctor remained with his patient until 
he saw his orders in a fair way of being carried out, 
and then he took his departure. About eight o’clock 
in the morning he again came in and advised an- 
other mess of porridge with a slice of stale bread. 
The patient had got out of danger, he was glad to 
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say, and would be quite able to go up for his hearing. 
The doctor, a bright active fellow of thirty, was again 
on the point of departing, when our hero earnestly 
besought the favour of a word in private. The 
officers moved aside. 

“Sir,” said Martin, “I am as innocent of the 
charge under which I have been brought hither, as 
you yourself are, and I would sooner die than be 
dragged handcuffed through the streets. Can I not 
have a Hackney coach to carry me to the police- 
court?” 

The man appealed to raised his brows in surprise 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““Do, for Heaven’s sake, take pity upon me! I 
hav’n’t a friend, sir, in the world, to whom I can turn. 
I am really the son of one of your own profession, 
and, had he been living, this could not have 
happened me.” 

An expression of pity stole over the doctor's face, 
as he replied, “I'll go and see what I can do for you, 
for I think you are not like many who come here.” 

“Qh, thank you for that word of kindness,” cried 
the spirit-crushed youth, sinking back, and sobbing 
like a heart-broken child. 

From the general bearing of the officials, Martin 
could see that he was now regarded in a less un- 
favourable manner than when first brought in a 
prisoner. He was under fresh custodians, it was true, 
for at 6 o'clock the night-duty men had been replaced 
by others. The new comers, however, seemed to be 
informed of all the particulars of his case; and one, an 
_old sergeant, spoke so pleasantly, that our unfortunate 
ventured to give him a short ascount of his late suffer- 
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ings. When the moment arrived for departure, to 
the infinite delight of the accused, a coach drove up 
to the police-station, into which he was conducted 
unhandcuffed. The patrol who had made the arrest 
took a seat beside him, and away they rolled in the 
direction of the Lambeth Police Court. It was some 
little time before the case came on, but at length 
Martin was handed up, and the particulars of his 
apprehension stated in a very straightforward manner. 
When asked what he had to say for himself, he began, 
in trembling accents, to tell the circumstances which 
had led to his seeking shelter in the hollow tree. 
The magistrate heard him very patiently. Taking 
.courage, and feeling strong in his innocency, the poor 
fellow grew quite eloquent, and gave a clear, though 
brief history of his whole career. The functionary, a 
grave-looking old man, with a wig like a huge powder- 
puff, seemed to grow more and more interested as the 
story went on, and when its narrator had finished, 
with marked commiseration in tone and manner, 
observed that, all circumstances considered, he thought 
that it would be better for the accused’s own sake that 
the case should be adjourned for a week. In the 
meantime, his late employer would be communicated 
with, and perhaps that gentleman might be induced 
to take him back into his service. ‘‘During the 
interval,” said the magistrate, “you will not be 
harshly treated; for if your statement prove true, as I 
am inclined to think it will, you are much more sinned 
against than sinning.” 

With a sense of deep relief and gratitude, Martin 
bowed, thanked the man sitting in judgment, and 
then was conducted out. Eventually he was carried 
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to Horsemonger-lane Gaol, but special instructions 
accompanied him, and he was at once placed under 
medical treatment, which involved a generous diet, 
and a goodly couch. When the day came for our 
hero’s re-appearance before the magistrate, he did 
not look like the same person. Hope once more fired 
his eye, and his seven days of wholesome fare, and 
good nursing, had brought back something of the 
olden flush to his cheek. 

“JT have found,” said the functionary, “that the 
account you gave of yourself when last before me is 
perfectly true in every particular ; and, therefore, while 
admitting that the constable only did his duty in 
taking you into custody, I am very sorry that the 
event took place. I now formally discharge you. 
You quit this court without the slightest stain upon 
your character. While regretting that you should 
have been brought hither, yet I am hopeful that some 
good may after all come of it. Application has been 
made to your late employer, and I trust that he will 
take you once more into his service.” A letter was 
here handed up to the speaker. ‘“ Oh,” he continued, 
as he proceeded to open the same, “here is a com- 
munication, I believe, from him.” 

Putting on his spectacles, he read, and as he read a 
change came over his countenance, which was any- 
thing but assuring to him most interested in the issue. 
After a preliminary “hem!” or two, the worthy upon 
the bench, with something of a troubled air, resumed, 

‘‘I—_I am disappointed. Very greatly disappointed ! 
I find that Mr. Ball, your late employer, declines to 
have you back, We must, under the circumstances, 

” see if something cannot be done elsewhere.” 
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“I beg your worship’s pardon,” cried an elderly 
gentleman from the body of the Court, “will you 
allow me to make an offer to this young man?” 

““Be so good as to step forward, sir,”’ returned the 
magistrate. Then turning to an attendant, “ Admit 
the gentleman.” 

Immediately access was given to that portion 
devoted to counsel, and the applicant passed in. 
The person in question was of highly respectable 
appearance, dressed all in black, and with a com- 
plexion decidedly sallow, and a head decidedly bald. 
His face was thin, and his eyes were so penetrating 
that they looked as though they could pierce a deal 
board. Turning to the magistrate with a polite bow, 
he, in a well-modulated voice, thus statéd his business: 

‘““From the reports in the newspapers, I have be- 
come very interested in this case; feeling sure that, if 
the account given last week is substantially true, and 
of that, after the remarks let fall by your worship, 
there seems to be no doubt, I really do think that 
this young man deserves a helping hand, and I am 
here this morning for the purpose of offering him, in 
the event of nothing better presenting itself, a situa- 
tion. There is my business-card, sir. My name, as 
you will see, is Pilkington Olive, and I am a dry- 
salter, carrying on business in Lower Thames Street. 
I am ready to make an engagement at once.” 

Martin’s gaze was steadily fixed upon the speaker, 
and almost before the sentence was completed, he 
exclaimed in tones tremulous with emotion: 

“Qh thank you, sir! you are indeed kind!” 

His worship stopped this speech with a wave of the | 
hand, and then, with evident pleasure, turning to the 
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drysalter, “Sir,” said he, “Iam glad to think that 
you have stept forward at this moment, because my 
sincere impression is, that you will be the means of 
rescuing .a much-injured and worthy, though perhaps 
a rather too impetuous, youth from ruin. May his 
future conduct convince us both that we have not 
wrongly estimated his character, or his deserts.” 

The people in the body of the court here gave a 
cheer, which was not instantly suppressed. Silence 
returning, however, in a few seconds, Martin, after 
thanking the magistrate very heartily, stepped down, 
and the sallow-faced gentleman took him by the arm 
in the most friendly manner, and led him out of the 
court. Mr. Olive called another coach, and he and 
his charge were not long i in arriving at Lower Thames 
Street. 

On reaching the place of business they began 
threading their way through labyrinths of casks and 
cases, and presently, by ascending a broad step-ladder 
with a stout rope for a hand-rail, they gained the 
counting-house, a comfortably furnished room. A 
plump, rosy-cheeked, middle-aged clerk, who was 
addressed as Mr. Beamish, received a commision 
from his employer which immediately carried him 
down stairs. Thereupon the old gentleman bade 
Martin take a seat, and selecting one himself just 
opposite, caught up the poker and commenced ener- 
getically stirring the fire. After that he gave two or 
three nubbly coals taps which set them sputtering as 
with delight, and then he turned and thus addressed 
his hearer: . 

‘My young friend, I’1l now tell you the sort of situa- 
‘tion I have to offer, and the amount of remuneration.” 
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But handing a sheet containing some accounts, 
“run your eye,” said he, “over this column of figures, 
set down the result, and write your name and last 
address underneath.” 

Martin passed his finger up the page without 
stopping, set down the sum total, wrote his name, &c., 
and returned the paper. 

“Very good!” was the verdict. “Capital! Now 
then I shall want you to assist in keeping my books, 
and you will also be employed sometimes as town 
traveller. Your wages will begin at six pounds per 
month, There is a month’s salary in advance,” as 
he placed six golden sovereigns before the astonished 
youth. ‘Remember, I shall expect you to be per- 
fectly straightforward in all things, and punctuality 
in business engagements I deem of so 1tnuch import- 
ance, that any breach thereof is visited in this 
establishment very severely. Please bear that in 
mind. I will not insult you by speaking of honesty 
and sobriety. I have every faith in you. Now 
mount that stool, and copy out those accounts.” 
After thanking his new-found friend, and assuring 
him of his determination to endeavour to give every 
satisfaction, Martin, as desired, took his seat and set 
to work. The drysalter then left, and the chief clerk 
almost immediately reappeared. He at once broke 
the ice by asking our hero what he thought of the 
counting-house. 

‘‘T like it very much,” was the reply. 

The new hand was then informed that, with a view to 
his being at once comfortably housed, their employer 
had spoken to his foreman below, whose sister was in 
the habit of letting lodgings, and had arranged for a 
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sleeping apartment for him, until such time as he, 
Martin, should be able to settle upon accommodation 
for himself. The address was Mrs. Griffin, No. 14, 
Bland Street, Dover Road. Great thankfulness was 
expressed for this friendly solicitude, and then Mr. 
Beamish dilated, in glowing language, upon the 
kindly nature of their principal. He had been in 
his employ over two years, and had never received a 
harsh word. ‘*Poor gentleman,” he sighed, “he is 
not very strong, and frequently suffers from lowness 
of spirits. His face tells the cause, a child might 
know he’s got a very shaky liver, and hence a very 
ragged stomach. Now I can digest anything, and 
never knew what headache meant. What's all the 
world to a man without a stomach? Nothing. A 
beggar is better off, for he does enjoy himself some- 
times, at all events.” 

Having said thus much, the talkative Beamish 
opened a ledger, and soon became engrossed by its 
contents. At two o’clock he arose and went forth to 
luncheon. An hour afterwards he reappeared, and 
informed Martin that he might go out for an hour, 
if he chose, and get a snap of something. The last- 
mentioned thanked him and went forth accordingly, 
No sooner had he gained the street, however, than 
the idea occurred that, instead of going to dinner, he 
would run over London Bridge, and take a peep at 
the house in which he was to find sleeping accom- 
modation that night. His recent good fortune had 
come so unexpectedly, that it appeared like a romance, 
and now and again he pulled himself up and rubbed 
his eyes, as if to assure himself that after all it was 

"not a dream. Making the best of his way through 
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the Boro’ and past the old shop, at which he cast a 
smile of triumph, he was not long in reaching No. 
14 Bland Street. After a moment’s reflection, he 
knocked at the door. In answer to his summons, a 
brisk little brunette of perhaps forty-five summers, 
but active as a maiden of fifteen, presented herself. 

“Ts this Mrs. Griffin’s?”” asked the applicant. 

“T am Mrs. Griffin,” replied the little woman, 
brightly. 

‘“‘My name is Noble,” continued Martin. ‘I come 
from Mr. Olive’s.” 

‘“‘Oh, you are the young gentleman my brother 
spoke of; step inside, if you please.” 

He did so, and after a ten minutes’ chat bade her 
good morning, and turned his face once more to the 
City. He had spent that ten minutes in arranging 
some little matters of detail in connexion with his 
admission as a lodger. He had agreed to pay and 
she to accept the sum of fifteen shillings per week, 
for which he was to be accommodated with a fur- 
nished bedroom, and to enjoy the partial use of a 
sitting room, accompanied by a plain _breakfast, 
and ditto tea, attendance being flung in as a sort 
of blessing. Our hero saw that he now had very 
little time left for dining. A few sandwiches, pur- 
chased at a ham and beef shop near St. George’s 
Church, were consumed with considerable relish 
between that spot arrd the Town Hall. Here a good 
draught of spring water gratefully quaffed from the 
iron ladle which invitingly hung at the end of a yard 
of chain beside the Boro’ pump, completed the meal, 
and, as merry as a cricket, on he went once more in | 
‘the direction of Lower Thames Street. 
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CHAPTER XxXI. 
MRS. GRIFFIN AT HOME. 


WHEN Martin’s first day’s work was over he turned 
joyfully towards the Surrey side of the river. Mrs. 
Griffin was on the alert, and, as he reached her 
residence, so to speak received him with open arms. 
Mrs. Griffin was as neat as she was bright, and she 
shewed her new lodger into her best parlour with an 
air of deference really captivating. He felt quite 
flattered, and no wonder, for of late, to say the least 
of it, he had been most scurvily treated, and by people 
very inferior to himself. This room he was to 
share in common with another gentleman. It was a 
very circumscribed apartment, but, like its mistress, 
clean and comfortable to look upon. The furniture 
consisted of an old-fashioned cottage piano, with, as 
it turned out, a weak inside, placed there more for 
ornament than use; to give a tone to the room, 
not a musical one however, a half-dozen cane-bot- 
tomed chairs at twenty-one shillings, a Windsor 
arm-chair with a diseased spine and an <ifection of 
the joints which caused it to utter subdued moans 
whenever sat upon, a mahogany round table, and a 
Pembroke ditto. The last mentioned stood by the 
window. Upon it were arranged a lamily Bible 
and the Works of Josephus, flanked by a couple of 
gawky geraniums that seemed to have outgrown 
their strength, the little foliage they possessed being 
»very pale and spindling, while their twisted and dis- 
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torted limbs, upheld by wooden supports, made them 
look like hospital patients just creeping back towards 
convalescence. Yhose poor plants were asking, as 
plainly as they could speak, to be pruned, root- 
trimmed, and repotted; but the language of flowers 
was evidently not understood in that establishment. 
The carpet was of Kidderminster birth, and protected 
at its more vulnerable points by strips of crumb-cloth. 
The stove was small, and the fire one-sided in conse- 
quence of a false cheek having been inserted to 
economise fuel. Mrs. Griffin was a good manager, 
and by looking after a number of small matters of 
detail, succeeded in getting enough profit out of a 
couple of single gentlemen to make it worth her 
while taking them in. There was a Mr. Griffin, but 
he was the reverse of his wife, g slow person with a 
meek look, who went about the place as if he feared 
he was intruding. He mostly kept himself out of 
sight, and when dropped upon and spoken to, always 
made it a point of blushing and looking confused. 
He was fair-haired and pink-eyed, like a white rabbit. 
“You will find your bedroom quite ready,” said the 
landlady. ‘It is the back one on the first floor.” 
“Thank you,” was the reply. And up-stairs her 
new lodger marched. On his way home he had pur- 
chased one or two articles of ready-made clothing, 
and these he carried off with a view to making a 
decent appearance before his fellow-lodger. On enter- 
ing his chamber a glow of pride flushed his cheek. 
He felt himself to be a little King of the Castle. 
The room was nicely papered, and rather recently 
painted, and modestly but comfortably furnished. 
There was a capital cupboard in one corner, with” 
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pegs fitted up inside, that made it equal to many a 
wardrobe; and the bed, affluent of feathers, under its 
beautifully white coverlet, looked like a new-born 
snow-drift. ‘There was an air of cosiness about the 
place quite captivating. Having performed his ablu- 
tions, and changed some of his apparel, he returned 
to the parlour, where he found the tea-things set, and 
a small hand-bell placed upon the table. He had 
tasted but scanty repast since breakfast, and there- 
fore felt quite ready for the cup which cheers, accom- 
panied by some of the more solid material, the entire 
absence of which would be calculated to interfere with 
the said cup properly fulfilling its vocation. Decidedly 
hungry, he took his seat. He looked at the bell, but 
did not like to ring it. No doubt Mrs. Griffin would 
come in presently. He sat quite ten minutes suffering 
internal yearnings, accompanied by sensations as of a 
game at bowls being played upon his premises. No- 
thing else disturbed him. Another ten minutes passed 
and then, to his infinite delight and relief, a gentle 
rap-tap at the room door was followed by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. G. 
«Excuse me, sir,” said she, “but the tea has drawn 
quite enough, if you are ready.” 
“ Thank you, I am.” 
In amoment she was back again, and the tea-pot 
set before him. 
“Should you require anything further, sir, please 
ring the bell,” said the lady and withdrew. 
The half-famished one was down upon the crusty 
cottage-loaf and whipped off a slice, at which polite 
,people would have been shocked, and having laid 


a thick coating of butter thereon, proceeded to test 
N 2 
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the combination. Having put a decided mark upon 
his bread, he next poured out a cup of fragrant tea, 
sniffing it aloud during the performance. Then, 
drawing his chair between the table and the fire, he 
abandoned himself to enjoyment. The cup was 
most refreshing, and the bread-and-butter so sweet 
that before you could look around he was going in 
boldly for another hunk and another cup. He left off 
eating before he had quite satisfied the cravings of 
appetite for fear of being thought greedy. When he 
rang the bell, and Mrs. Griffin came to clear away, 
her eye fell upon the loaf, and immediately afterwards 
upon her lodger. Her brows were elevated as if with 
surprise, and a shadow, indicative, apparently, of 
some misgivings, passed ‘over her countenance, and 
our hero felt himself blushing. The shadow soon 
fled, however, and the bright little face once more 
came out smiling, like a full moon from behind a 
cloud. 

“Confound it,” thought our friend; “I have eaten 
more than is good for her. What a donkey I’ve been. 
l‘or the future I must be careful. Ofcourse! It must 
not happen again!” Ile had forgotten; lodging- 
house people expect to subsist upon you, not for 
you to live upon them. Very uncomfortable was the 
delinquent all the time his landlady was tidying 
up the hearth and setting things straight, but 
when she had again departed he quickly recovered, 
and, taking up the Works of Josephus, and drawing 
his candle-lamp towards him, commenced reading. 
Small progress was made, however, for the student’s 
mind perpetually wandered from the page; so he 
very soon closed the book, and turned his gaze upon” 
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the fire. It required stirring, and a stir it should 
have. Inserting the poker between the first and 
second bars, our hero gaye a good stir, one that sent 
the false cheek flying on to the hob, and scattered 
coals and cinders in the most indiscriminate manner. 
At this critical moment, the street-door opened and 
shut, and immediately somebody, sans cérémonte, 
entered his apartment. Martin glanced up to behold 
a young fellow, two or three years his senior, tall, 
pale, and rather swellish, regarding with a smile the 
mess just made. 

“ Beg pardon,” said he, turning a full gaze on the 
author of the mess, “came in with my latch-key, and 
didn’t know anybody was here. I presume you are 
the gentleman with whom I am to have the honour 
of sharing this room?” 

Martin bowed, thanked him, and said that he 
understood such was to be the arrangement, and 
hoped it would prove agreeable. 

«Sure to be,’ was the response, “and I’m very glad 
to make your acquaintance. But what’s the matter 
with the fire? Ah, I see, you’ve been stirring it. 
Not up to the rigs of the grate. Let me,” catching 
hold of the tongs, “try my skill.” He picked up 
the cheek, slipped it into its berth, and pulled what 
remained of the fire together with quite a practised air. 
‘‘That’s better,” he resumed, as he shovelled up some 
of the scattered material. ‘‘ Mrs. Griffin’s weakest 
point! She is a woman to be admired eight manths 
out of the twelve, but I must confess I do not like her 
during the winter and early part of the spring. She 
is so fondly attached to her coals. Fairly liberal 

‘in everything else, and for a landlady upon the whole 
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not to be equalled, and, mind, I speak from several 
years experience. I’ve tried to cure her, but it’s of 
no use.” 

Here the speaker looked round for something. 

“Why, where's the scuttle? Of course, gone to be 
filled. That’s the old game.” A ring, a vigorous 
ring, brought in the little woman. 

“Good evening, sir. I didn’t hear you enter.” 

‘“Didn’t you, Mrs. Griffin. Well, please be kind 
enough to let me have a cup of tea. I don’t require 
anything to eat.” 

‘Very well, sir,” she replied, and was on the point 
of escaping, when she was pulled up by: 

«¢ And Mrs. Griffin, let’s have some coal,” delivered 
with unmistakeable emphasis. 

“Oh, yes, sir. I took the scuttle out to have it 
refilled.” 


‘‘ Thank you.” 
The tea-pot and the coal-scuttle returned together, 


and Martin’s associate, having first helped the lan- 
guishing grate to a little sustenance, began to take 
care of himself. A cup of tea was soon diffusing 
its pleasing odour once more through the apart- 
ment. Having milked and sugared the fluid to his 
palate, the young man took from his breast-pocket 
a pipe and a tobacco-pouch, and laid them on the 
table. ) | | 

‘Do you smoke?” he asked, proceeding to sip his 
tea pending the reply. 

“No!” answered our hero somewhat hesitatingly. 

“No?” echoed the other. “Oh, I couldn’t do 
without my ’bacca. I think a pipe so very enjoyable. , 
} smoke an ounce a-day. Always a whiff on my way 
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to the office. Always a pipe after dinner. The rest 
goes in the course of the evening, besides sometimes 
a cigar or so. Ah, no, I couldn’t do without my 
pipe.” 

The new lodger hardly knew what to say, so he 
remarked, “Indeed!” 

““No,” continued the other, thoughtfully filling a 
meerschaum representing a human skull, “no, I 
must have my ‘bacca.” In the act of lighting up, he 
paused and asked, ‘‘ Do you object to my——” 

‘“‘ Oh, certainly not,” interposed Martin, anticipating 
the remainder of the sentence. ‘Fire away, as much 
as you like. I rather admire the odour of good 
tobacco.” 

“Do you? Then just nose that,” cried the smoker, 
proffering his pouch. “A mixture of my own com- 
pounding; smells like a hay-field.” 

The novice took a sniff, and declared that the 
aroma was very nice. Then his companion, without 
more ado, lighted up, and began smoking away like a 
factory chimney. A second cup of tea disposed of, 
the gentleman in question left the apartment, and 
marched up-stairs whistling. Thirty minutes after- 
wards, he reappeared somewhat elaborately attired, 
and with a huge signet-ring upon his finger, and a 
large gold pin stuck in his scarf, the head of which 
represented a race-horse in full gallop. 

‘‘Good evening,” said he. ‘I am going out fora 
stroll.” 

‘‘ Good evening.” 

No sooner had this interesting specimen of humanity 
departed, than Mrs. Griffin, upon some frivolous _pre- 
tence, came in, and took the opportunity to sound 
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our hero as to his opinion of his co-partner in the 
sitting-room. 

‘‘ Mr. Overton has gone out, I think?” inquiringly, 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

‘He is a nice gentleman, and has lodged with us 
over two years.” 

“Has he!” was the return. “He seems vely 
amiable.” 

“You think you will get on pretty well with him, 
then, do you, sir:”’ 

“So far as I can judge from a quarter of an hour's 
intercourse, yes. He seems to be an agreeable 
fellow.” 

‘And most respectably connected, I can assure 
you, sir. His father is a rich country gentleman, and 
he is articled to a solicitor in the city. There’s only 
one thing I don’t approve of in him, and that is, he 
will insist on a latch-key, which leads to late hours 
very often. It is a bad practice for young men to 
carry latch-keys, don’t you think so, sir?” 

This was a pretty broad hint of what was expected 
of him. Quite honestly, however, Martin replied that 
he should not require one. Thereupon Mrs. Griffin 
smiled a good round smile, and remarked that no 
effort should be wanting on her part to make him 
comfortable in every respect. The new lodger 
thanked his landlady, who again smiled, and then, 
under pretence of mending the fire, patted it together, 
put on two nubs of coal, and clandestinely carried off 
the scuttle. Martin again turned to the Works of 
Josephus, and read till past nine o’clock, when, 
beginning to feel chilled, he looked for the coals, and . 
found them not. He rang the bell, intending ta 
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demand their restoration, but, on his landlady answer- 
ing, Changed his mind, and requested a chamber- 
candle, said his good night, and went to rest. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


OF a naturally genial disposition, under his new 
and favourable surroundings, our hero’s better nature 
began to shine forth very conspicuously. His em- 
ployer ever met him with a kindly word, and his 
superior in the counting-house was always ready to 
give any needful instruction. The working staff in 
and about the warehouse looked pleasantly at him 
the very first time he had occasion to address them, 
and the expression never afterwards seemed to have 
quitted their countenances. In addition to his count- 
ing-house duties, he had to look up customers, collect 
moneys, &c., and this employment made an agree- 
able break, now and again, in his more sedentary 
occupation. At the end of a fortnight he took stock 
of himself, his feelings and prospects, in the gravest 
manner possible. With very little difficulty he arrived 
at the conclusion, that he was now in a fair way to 
success; and that, if he only proved true to his trust, 
a good share of happiness and prosperity was most 
likely in store for him. 

Having thus secured a permanent situation, and of 
so promising a character, our hero could now write off 

"to dear old dame Spicer, informing her of the change 
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he had made. Upon the subject of his recent trials 
and sufferings, however, he, for obvious reasons, 
was silent. A letter came by return, full of joy and 
affectionate congratulations, and teeming with whole- 
some counsel from the sweet Solon in petticoats. 
She reminded him of the increased temptation to 
folly and sin which would naturally fall in his way, 
now that, so to speak, he was his own master, and 
had time and money at command. 

Her epistle thus concluded: 

‘““With enlarged opportunities come enlarged duties; 
remember the parable of the Talents, and see that 
your stewardship be just.” 

“Dear, good old soul,” sighed the impressible 
young man. “TI will remember, arid I will do my 
best to be faithful.” 

The new clerk had held his appointment just four 
months when his employer, during the absence of 
Mr. Beamish, after giving some instruction of a 
business character, said, ‘‘Oh, Noble, I will take 
this opportunity of telling you, for your own comfort, 
that I am perfectly satisfied with the manner in 
which you have so far fulfilled your duties. Go on 
as you have begun, and at the end of the year you 
shall have a rise of salary. By the way, how do you 
like your lodgings ?”’ 

‘““Very well, thank you, sir.” 

“Then you think of continuing where you are.?”’ 

‘‘Yes sir; I am well cared for and quite com- 
fortable.” 

‘¢Glad, very glad to hear it. Now, if it is a fair 
question, what do you do with yourself of an. 
evening?” | 
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“Sometimes I take a stroll after = but mostly I 
read till bed-time.” 

«Ah, you won’t go on Jike that sinaee A. little 
innocent amusement is good for everybody. And 
you will be sure to make acquaintance, at some time 
or other, with people of something like your own age 
and position. With a view then to helping you in 
this respect allow me to present you with a ticket of 
membership for the Boro’ Literary Institute. It will 
not require renewing for six months from this date. 
There you will find an excellent library and class: 
rooms for the study of languages, etc.” 

Martin’s face flushed with joy as he stretched forth 
his hand to receive the proffered favour. 

‘Sir,’ said he, “I am extremely grateful for this 
fresh proof of your disinterested kindness——” 

‘There, there,’ interrupted the drysalter, “no 
thanks, no thanks. I was a young man once myself, 
and know that recreation is needful to minds like 
yours, very needful.” 

The delighted clerk barely gave himself time to 
take tea that evening, so great was his haste to be off 
to the Institution. It was, as he found, a solid well- 
built brick structure, with plenty of accommodation. 
On the right hand of the vestibule stood the library, 
containing thousands of useful and entertaining 
volumes, besides not a few just the reverse. On the 
left was a reading-room, well ventilated and fur- 
nished. Here might be found all the London daily 
papers, and several of the weeklies, besides many 
monthly magazines, etc. There were chess- and 
draught-boards accessible to all, and writing ma- 
terials to be had for the asking. Upstairs were 
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various class-rooms, while in the rear stood a theatre 
capable of accommodating five hundred persons. It 
was on a Thursday evening when Martin first set foot 
upon this classic ground, and after spending an hour 
or more he was on the point of returning home when 
he saw a string of young men come laughing and 
chatting downstairs. 

“Are you not going into the theatre?” asked 
the librarian, a gentlemanly-looking fellow of eight- 
and-twenty or thirty, addressing the new member. 
“The quarterly entertainment of the Elocution Class 
takes place to-night. I think you would be amused.” 

‘‘T should very much like to go, indeed,” was the 
reply. 

“Then, if you'll just step outside and take the first 
door on the left, you will, upon showing your card of 
membership, be admitted. We shall open in about 
ten minutes. Martin found quite two hundred persons 
congregated around the entrance. In less than a 
quarter of an hour from the opening of the doors, 
every nook in the theatre was occupied. The seats 
were raised one above another after the fashion of 
such places, and looked down upon an arena rather 
than a stage, at the back of which was a pair of fold- 
ing-doors for the entrances and exits of the performers. 
At seven precisely, the Chairman, accompanied by 
the secretary, stepped upon the green-baized floor. 
He was a dark-complexioned gentleman of mid-life. 
A medical man by profession, and something of a 
wag by nature, and most decidedly of literary bent. 
With a few pertinent remarks upon the usefulness of 
correct emphasis and clear enunciation in speaking 
and reading, and the wisdom of intellectual amuses 
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ment, he called upon a Mr. Salmon to recite a poetic 
address written for the occasion by a member of the 
class. Thereupon Mr. Salmon, a pale-faced youth of 
nineteen or twenty, attired in full evening costume, 
entered. With good taste he delivered some fifty or 
sixty lines of rhymed couplets, pointed with local al- 
lusions, and bristling with puns. He was loudly 
applauded at the finish, and the author was uni- 
versally demanded. A bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
boy of about sixteen then came forward. The audi- 
ence was so taken by surprise at the youthfulness 
of the witty rhymster, that they thundered applause 
until ‘‘exhausted nature could no farther go.” And 
when the tyro had disappeared, “How young!” 
‘“* Flow clever!’’ “How wonderful!’ was upon every 
lip. 

One of Grattan’s most celebrated orations next 
followed, and after that, in good time and taste, Elia’s 
delicious ‘‘ Dissertation upon Roast Pig.”” And then 
was presented a scene from Macklin’s “ Man of the 
World,” when Sir Pertinax MacSycophant was made 
unusually ridiculous by the absurd brogue in which his 
utterances were given. This character had been un- 
dertaken by a little, conceited, preposterously fat man, 
who sometimes was Irish, sometimes English, some- 
times Welsh, but never once Scotch. A great deal of 
ironical cheering greeted the conclusion of the scene, 
and then a smart original farce was performed, and 
went off capitally, all the characters being well sus- 
tained. Another solo recital brought the first part of 
the entertainment to an end, and an interval of ten 
minutes was given the audience for gossip, and the 
actors for refreshment. 
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The second part of the performance was, if anything, 
more amusing than the first, and the whole thing 
ended with what was announced as “A Screaming 
Farce.”” Martin went home delighted with all he 
had witnessed, and wonderfully enamoured of the 
Boro’ Literary and Scientific Institution. He had 
never seen anything of the kind before. No wonder, 
then, that it was a long while ere he could get to 
sleep that night, and when he did succeed, that his 
brain should have become the abode of some of the 
oddest fancies that ever danced through an undirected 
imagination. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
NATURAL CONSEQUENCES. 


OUR worthy was back at the Institution next 
evening as early as possible. Having spent an hour 
or two in reading and looking around the place, he 
borrowed a volume from the library, and returned 
home to study a prospectus, in which the advantages 
of the society were set forth in very glowing colours. 
There was a French class, and there was a German 
class, and there was a class for Artificial Memory, or 
Phrenotypics. There was also a Physiological class. 
Another for the study of Chemistry, and Electricity. 
There was also a Discussion class, and last not least 
came the Elocution ditto. At first he thought that it 
would be as well to enter himself a student of every 
class. -On further consideration, however, he resolved . 
upon only attempting three subjects; namely, French, 
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Physiology, and Elocution. As anybody could attend 
the Discussion class, Martin dropped in at the first 
chance, and heard a debate upon Capital Punishment. 
Some of those who took part in it, spoke with con- 
siderable ability, and our hero felt that he would give 
a trifle to be able to do as well, and secretly resolved, 
after some preparatory experience in the Elocutionary 
arena, to make an attempt. On the next ordinary 
meeting-night of the Elocution class, he boldly 
enrolled himself, and had his name set down to a 
recitation for the following week. In less than a 
quarter of an hour afterwards he regretted the step. 
He had not been aware that the method of instruction 
was, on the mutual-improvement principle, which 
meant avery free and easy discussion of the merits, of 
both the recitation, and the recital. Everybody present 
was allowed to express an opinion. A youth who in 
his, Martin’s, estimation, had done very well, was in 
his presence pulled to pieces in the most unmerciful 
manner. When the critics had made an end, the 
reciter was allowed to reply; and on this occasion the 
youth in question, being sharp-witted, made fun of 
those who had made fun of him, and although he 
could not controvert much that had been urged 
against his delivery, yet he managed to raise a laugh 
or two at the expense of his reviewers, and sat down 
to a good round of applause. Having so far com- 
mitted himself, our hero was not the man to withdraw, 
let the consequences be what they might. The piece 
he had chosen was Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden,” and 
therefore would orfly take a few minutes to deliver, 
that was one comfort. He went home before the 
> 

business of the evening was half over, and began 
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committing his poem to memory, and resolved to 
rehearse it, at least two or three times a day before 
the looking-glass, so as to acquire if possible appro- 
priate action. 

Among other advantages not yet mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Boro’ Institution, was a weekly 
lecture by some popular man. The first that Martin 
attended filled him with delight. It was more of an 
entertainment, by the way, than a lecture ;—its subject, 
“The Writings of Charles Dickens,” and its deliverer, 
the inimitable George ————_—, the most perfect im- 
personator of Mr. Pickwick that could be conceived. 
Several of the Sketches by Boz were read, as well as 
selections from other of the great novelist’s works, 
and the new-comer never once seemed to take his 
gaze off the merry, round-bodied little man from the 
beginning to the ending of his discourse. A new 
world had been opened up, and fields of illimitable 
joy and happiness lay before him. When therefore 
his employer, a few days afterwards, asked Martin 
how he liked the Institution, so enthusiastic was the 
renly, that the worthy drysalter opened his eyes with 
wonder and gratification. 

“Well done!” said he. ‘I had no notion that I 
was spending a half-guinea to such a good pur- 
pose.” 

When the evening came for our tyro’s appearance 
as a reciter, he felt very nervous. This was detected 
over the tea-table by his fellow-lodger. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you this evening ?” 
said this young limb of the law. ‘ Your machinery 
seems out of order. Got a screw loose some- 
where?” 
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The other confessed that he was not quite so well as 
usual. 

“Out late last night, perhaps?” 

“No. I was in bed before ten o’clock.” 

‘‘ Something wrong in the city?” 

“Oh, no! The fact is——” 

“‘The fact is—you must excuse me you know—I’m 
a sort 0’ man o’ the world, and can see a hole through 
a ladder,” sticking in his eye a glass, just acquired, 
and surveying our hero for a few seconds, “and am 
sure that you’ve something on your mind. Now 
don’t mistake me, and don’t be offended, I know what 
young fellows are. The best sometimes overrun the 
constable, so if you’re a week or two behind with 
Mrs. G., you are most welcome to a little money.” 

The flush that overspread Martin’s face at once 
proved to the speaker that he had made a mistake. 

“T’ve put my foot in it, I can see,’”’ he continued. 
‘Beg pardon, but that’s just like me. I never try to 
do a kindness but I get into trouble. I once saved a 
drunken man from being run over, and the ungrateful 
creature smashed my hat in return, and wanted me to 
have a stand-up fight. Another time I gave a half- 
starved woman upon crutches, who was soliciting 
alms, a shilling, the only one I had about me. 
A minute afterwards she came pounding back and 
accused me of passing bad money, then threatened to 
lock me up if I didn’t change the coin, and I do believe 
I should have been mobbed had I not run away.” 

Martin could not help smiling as he replied, 

“Well, the fact of the matter is, I’m about making 
my début as a reciter at the Boro’ Literary.” 

‘You don’t say so! ah now, that accounts for the 
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queer noises you’ve been making in your bedroom of 
late. I wondered what it all meant. Dear me! J/ 
was a member of the Institution one time, though I 
never had pluck enough to come out with 


‘ My name is Norval, on the Grampian hills,’ 


or anything of that sort. However, if you've no ob- 
jection, I'll come over with you to-night. I know a 
good many of the members. I suppose some of you 
adjourn as usual to the Shoe after the meeting ?”’ 

‘ The Shoe :”’ said the other inquiringly. 

“The Horseshoe!” 

“What Horseshoe?” 

‘Why the pub at Stones’ Ind.” 

“No!” was the grave reply. ‘I don’t think that 
such is the practice.” 

“‘P’r’aps it’s the ‘Choke’ then. I mean the ‘Arti- 
choke’ tavern just by. A fine place for a deviled 
kidney and pickled walnuts, I tell ye.” 

“No, I don’t think any of the members are in the 
habit of frequenting the neighbouring taverns.” 

‘Oh, you don’t know quite so much about them as 
Ido. We always made it a point of supping together 
after every quarterly meeting, and the leading mem- 
bers of the elocution business often used to assemble 
at ‘The Shoe’ to talk about their acting and reciting; 
ay, and very much to the annoyance of a clique of 
old gentlemen, who made it a point of soaking and 
smoking in that parlour every night from about eight 
to eleven o'clock, But, dropping the pub, I will, as I 
said before, accompany you, if you have no objection. 
Members have the power to introduce a friend or two 
always.” Q: 
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Pleased at the proposal the other gladly con- 
sented, and Overton lighted up his pipe. Taking the 
opportunity, the aspirant for elocutionary honours 
sought his bed-chamber to go through his final 
rehearsal before the dressing-glass. This done, he 
donned his best suit of clothes, applied a little more 
brush and comb to his hair than was usual, after 
which he returned to the parlour. Overton was all 
ready, hat in hand and pipe in mouth. 

‘“‘Up to the mark:” inquired the latter. 

“Quite,” was the reply, but the speaker’s teeth 
chattered again, as he continued, “ It’s very cold this 
evening, for the time o’ year.” 

‘‘You'll be warm enough, no doubt, presently,” 
was the half-bantering return. Then, showing his 
pipe, “This is my favourite meerschaum. Coloured 
it entirely myself; beautiful, isn’t it? Like a bit of 
ebony at the base of the bowl, you see. I’ve been 
offered five-and-thirty shillings for it. Wouldn't sell 
it for a fiver!” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Martin, hardly knowing what 
his companion was talking about, so pre-occupied 
was he. 


** On Linden, when the sun was low,” 


he murmured, as they closed the street door behind 
them. 

“‘ Now, look here,’ cried the law student. ‘“ Look 
here, take my advice, and think no more about your 
recitation till you are called upon to deliver it.” 

‘Qh, very well,” was the laughing response, as 
arm-in-arm they strode away in the directicn of the 

Borough Road. 
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Already fifty or sixty persons had assembled by 
the time they reached the theatre, and soon after the 
secretary put in an appearance, followed by several 
members of the class. A chairman was elected by a 
show of hands. Old and grey was he, and therefore 
the more likely to be respected by the youthful 
element present, prone at the best of times to be 
somewhat unruly. With a very few remarks, the 
business of the evening began. A Mr. Gibbins was 
announced for the “Dagger” soliloquy in Macbeth. 
Mr. Gibbins’s appearance was not dignified. He 
Was a young man of twenty, with a fair complexion, 
short of stature, and spare of flesh. His voice was 
neither melodious nor strong, and lastly there was an 
irresistibly droll expression in his eyes. He arose, 
and taking the centre of the arena, put forth his right 
hand,and stuck out his fore-finger as stiff as a dircct- 
ing post, and began, 


** Is this a dagger, which I see before me?” 


Here he gave a sort of squint, which raised a titter 
among the males and set the feminine portion of the 
audience smiling. He said no more, but rubbed his 
forehead and fell into a kind of study. He had 
evidently forgotten his part. The chairman told him 
to take his time, and he did so, and other people’s 
also, and went on rubbing his forehead. 

Some one called out, “try back.” He took that 
advice and recommenced, 


** Is this a dagger, which I see before me?” 


‘“Where?” inquired one of the members, just loud 
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enough to be heard by everybody but the chairman, 
who was rather deaf. Another titter all round. 


‘* The handle towards my hand! Come, let me clutch thee.” 


Here his voice gave a kind of wobble from bass to 
treble, which set everybody laughing aloud. The 
gentleman upon his legs appealed to the chair. 

That venerable personage (he was a Welshman) at 
once arose and said, “I hartly think it fair for te 
young man to pe interrupted, no doubt he is doin’ 
his pest.” 

Cries of “exactly so,” and “hear, hear,” and a 
great deal of laughter. At length, order being re- 
stored, the irrepressible Gibbins resumed his soliloquy, 
finished it, and returned to his seat. Great applause 
followed, and then a middle-aged man arose to criti- 
cise. He rather took the reciter’s part, and said that, 
while he was free to confess that, as yet, Mr. Gibbins 
had not displayed any decided ability for the tragic 
muse, yet he felt sure he had improved in his manner 
of delivery, and that, in the course of time, he would 
become an ornament to the class. 

‘‘ Chimney ornament,’ echoed somebody, who was 
called to order for the observation. Several young 
sparks arose in succession, and said their little says, 
oftentimes exhibiting an amount of ignorance truly 
dreadful for members of a Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution. The reciter was thencalled upontoreply. He 
said that he knew he had many defects, otherwise he 
should not have been found doing what they had just 
witnessed. Some people, he supposed, came to recite 
only to show off their abilities, and to crow, as it were, 
over the less accomplished members ; but, if he under- 
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stood the object of that Institution aright, it was 
started, not so much to show what clever and accom- 
plished people the Boroughnians were, as to help 
those who were anxious after knowledge and harmless 
amusement, towards the attainment of their desires. 
Among those fondest of saying unpleasant things, he 
saw a number of gentlemen who never had pluck 
enough to come down and deliver a piece themselves. 
At all events he felt that he stood a far better chance 
of being able, by-and-by, to read a good author with 
proper emphasis, and something like correct inflexion, 
than did the carping critics to whom he referred. 
Cries of “Bravo, Gibbins,’ and much clapping of 
hands greeted the speaker as he resumed his seat. 

Now it was that our hero heard his own name 
announced for Campbell’s ‘“ Hohenlinden.” Pale 
and trembling he stepped upon the floor. He was 
recognised as a new man, and it is but just to say 
that everybody present became particularly attentive. 
He raised his half-closed right hand slowly until it 
was on a level with the top button but one of his 
vest. He then put it a little farther out, as if to 
attract attention, and at once went off in a clear 
though tremulous utterance :— 


_** On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow 3 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 


He gave his voice the upward inflexion in the first 
three lines, and the downward on the fourth line, 
ending upon the note with which he had commenced, | 
His voice was beautifully clear, and the nervousness 
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he experienced only added power to his delivery. 
You might have heard a pin drop. As he took 
breath there was a slight attempt at applause, but it 
was instantly hushed. He saw and felt that he was 
succeeding. The second stanza was given with still 
greater force, and the line— 


** When the drum beat, at dead of nicht,” 


was uttered in a manner that sent a thrill through 
all present. The spirit of the next verse com- 
pletely carried the audience, and brought down a 
tremendous round of applause. The reciter bowed, 
and then proceeded. Fle seemed inspired and gave 
in exquisite taste the concluding lines, and resumed 
his seat amid cheers, clapping of hands, and general 
commotion. He had taken the class by storm; and 
the old deaf Welshman in the chair, arose and said; 
‘‘Well, laties- and gentlemen, I haf heart a great 
many recitations in my time, but never one so peauti- 
fully televerd as that ‘Hohenlintin.’ I am sure te 
new memper will pe a great acquisition to te class.” 
All the speakers who followed, said ditto to the chair- 
man, and, as it were, patted their new brother-in- 
arms upon the back. In return, the latter said: “Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am very glad, 
indeed, to think that I have pleased you so much. 
Until this evening I had never recited before anybody 
in my life, but your praises will lead me to make 
another venture at no distant date, when I trust you 
will not see cause to regret having given meso hearty 
a reception on this occasion.” 
=, Overton, who had been looking on with mingled 
astonishment and delight, as Martin returned to. 
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his side, grasped the still trembling hand and 
whispered, 

“‘ By Jove, my boy, you did it splendidly, come out 
and have anything you like to drink.” 

“J want nothing to drink, thank you,” was the 
response. 

‘Nonsense, you must want something after all your 
exertion.” 

“JT would rather stay here,” persisted the elo. 
cutionist. 

Another member was upon his feet. This time it 
was a gentleman noted for broad comedy, who gave 
‘‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,” eliciting a great deal of 
applause at various points. His imitation of the 
cunning bird hopping about was most ludicrous. A 
great deal of criticism followed, and not a little fault 
was found, particularly by those gentlemen who were 
prone to the comic business themselves. One or two 
more pieces were given, and then the class broke up, 
the lady visitors being escorted home by their 
brothers or brothers’ friends. Five or six of the 
senior members hung behind and shook hands with 
the law student, and complimented Martin upon his 
great success. And the secretary went so far as to 
offer the new member /zs hand, and to tell him 
that he was, “by jingo, sir, a second, yes, a second 
Kean.” 

“Yes, Charles—the second !” cried one of the wits. 
At which all the rest set up a groan, and shouted, 
“Turn him out.” 

“You'll come as far as the ‘Shoe,’” said tne 
secretary, “won't you, Overton, and bring your friend 
with you.” . 


~ 


ea 
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“All right, my boy! Lead the way.” 

And off they went. On reaching the door of the 
tavern Martin unhooked his arm from that of his 
fellow lodger’s, and said, ‘“‘ You must excuse me, but 
I’m off home.” 

“Not if I know it,” exclaimed the other. “We 
came together, and it would not be right to let you 
return alone. J don’t mean to stay long. Come in.” 

Without more ado, the new member was hustled 
forward, and a minute afterwards found himself, for 
the first time in his life, sitting down in a public- 
house parlour. There was a party of five old eau - 
men gathered round one table, who evinced signs of 
annoyance. The young men winked at each other, 
as they seated themselves at the opposite end of the 
room, and one observed aloud, “ Mr. Secretary Salmon 
and gentlemen, I propose two pots of half-and-half, 
to be drunk from the pewter.” 

“And I,” cried Overton, ringing for the waiter, 
‘second the motion.” 

The old gentlemen said nothing, but smoked 
furiously, and drank heartily, and looked fiercely 
towards the intruders. The waiter appeared. 

‘William, two pots of half-and-half, and no 
glasses,” cried Overton, setting down the money. 
‘‘This is my treat, gentlemen. “Will you take any- 
thing else, Mr. Noble?” This deferentially. 

‘‘Nothing for me, at all,” was the answer. 

‘‘Oh, you must have something now you are 
here! ‘You're not a tee-totaller, are you?” 

‘No, but I’ve never taken beer or any thing of the 

akind in my life.” 

“Then it’s almost time you began! A glass of 
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port-wine negus,” to the waiter, who now came in 
with the half-and-half; ‘“d’ye hear, William '—tor 
this gentleman.” 

Martin again protested. 

“Now will you be quiet ?”’ continued the other; “I 
know what’s good for you. Leave it all to me.” 

The steaming glass of wine-and-water was soon set 
before our hero, who blushed very much and would 
have given a sovereign to have escaped. The pewter 
measures having passed from lip to lip amid much 
noise and laughter, and the new reciter’s health 
having been pledged by everybody, Salmon proposed 
that Mr. Stilwind, one of the noisiest of the party, 
should favour the company with a song. Mr. Stil- 
wind said he feared he was too husky, but was 
willing to try. He commenced, without further 
remark, a song entitled “Shivery Shakery, or the 
Man that couldn’t get Warm.” When he had finished, 
he called upon the novice for a song; but, as Martin 
knew no songs, he was excused, and a toast merely 
insisted upon. 

“‘ May the evening’s amusement bear the morning’s 
reflection,’ said he, with an ironical smile. 

“Now, just you drink your own toast,’ cried 
Overton, who could see that his acquaintance was 
shirking his liquor; and the latter, with a laugh, cried, 

“Oh, well, if I must, I must,” and, glad to get rid 
of his trouble, tossed off the contents of his tumbler. 

“Bravo,” cried his companiqn, “that was some- 
thing like! We shall make a man of you in no 
time,” patting him on the shoulder. “The right 
grit, gentlemen, the right grit, and no mistake.” a. 

More half-an-half was ordered, which Martin, not 
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liking to appear shabby, insisted upon paying for. 
Overton, unbeknown to him, had given the order for 
another glass of negus, so that it came in with the 
beer. | 

‘TI don’t want this,” said Martin with a smile, for 
what he had taken was already insinuating itself. 
“T don’t want this.” He took a sip, however, and 
then joined in the noisy conversation, and was as 
noisy as the rest. Another song or two followed, 
and a third glass of negus came in. This time no 
objection was offered. The new member was quite 
hilarious, and arose and proposed the health of his 
friend and fellow-lodger, and jol-lee compan’n, Mis- 
ser Over—don.” | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PAINS AND PENALTIES. 


WHEN Mr. Noble awoke on the morrow, there was 
somebody knocking at his door. It took several 
seconds for him to realize where he was, and how 
he had come by the splitting headache which had 
fallen to his possession. Another smart rub-a-dub- 
dub upon the panel served to facilitate the answer. 
Yes, he was in bed and very unwell from drink, when 
he ought to have been up, taking his breakfast, and 
very well. 

‘All right!” he bawled. 

‘It’s nine o’clock, sir,” cried the small maid, by 
Mrs. Griffin employed to perform the humbler offices 
of the household, 
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“ All right!” repeated the lodger in a still louder 
key. 

“All right, sir!” cried the little echo, “all right, 
sir,’ as it carried itself down-stairs. 

The lodger put his feet out of bed, to find his head 
aching worse than ever. He was parched with thirst 
also. He could not stand upright. The follies of the 
previous evening were now fully before his mind. 

«Serves me right,” he groaned “serves me right. 
I had no business in the infernal place.” 

Tottering to the wash-stand, he poured out a 
tumbler of water, but his hand trembled so much 
that he found some difficulty in guiding it to his 
lips. Having quaffed the draught 


*¢ Too weak to be a sinner,” 


he found his mouth and throat somewhat relieved. 
He next removed the ewer, and putting his head 
over the basin, poured the remainder of the water- 
bottle’s contents over the back of his head and neck. 
Then he gave his face a good sousing, and after that 
a good fowelling, and felt considerably better for the 
operation. For all that, however, his head continued 
aching, and a feeling of nausea put any thought of 
food quite out of the question. He saw that, if he 
would be in the city by ten, he must pull himself 
together. So he hurried on his clothes as fast as he 
was able under the circumstances. His haste to be 
at his post in time formed a good excuse for his 
taking scarcely any of the breakfast for which he had 
not the smallest appetite. Just three minutes before | 
the clock struck, he mounted his stool. - 
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Mr. Olive and his chief clerk immediately followed, 
the former casting an inquiring glance at our hero, 
who bore outward evidences of his late hurry. How- 
ever, the drysalter, without one word, went to his table 
and began opening his letter. 

In the course of the day Martin got better, but 
never quite well, and he was heartily glad when the 
time came for shutting up the warehouse. When 
Mrs. Griffin, in answer to the tinkle of the little bell, 
made her appearance that evening, she looked very 
grave, and inquired how her new lodger found 
himself? 

“But middling, thank you,” was his reply. 
«Another time, if by any chance I should oversleep 
myself, please be kind enough to arouse me sooner. 
I should like a good strong cup of tea now.” : 

Not wishing to hold further intercourse, for he 
really felt himself a poor degraded creature, and was 
not able to look that woman in the face, he took up a 
book, and pretended to read. The little party was 
not to be got rid of so easily, however. 

“You was very late, last night, sir,” saidshe. “My 
husband and me were afraid that something had hap- 
pened to you. We sat up till past eleven o'clock, 
and then I called to mind that you and Mr. Overton 
had gone out together, and therefore were likely to 
return together, and so we retired. We _ never 
heard you come in, and Mr. Overton said, when he 
went off this morning, which he did about half-past 
eight, having to go somewhere by train upon business, 
that we were to let you slcep as long as we could, as 

ou’d been taken poorly last evening. That was how 

* was we didn’t wake you sooner, you see, sir.” 
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“Yes,” said Martin, glad to find that his landlady 
had after all not seen him come in, “I did come over 
very ill last night. I went to the Literary Institution.” 

‘Lor’, sir, I wasn’t aware that they kept open so 
late as all that.” 

“Well, I didn’t come home directly I quitted there, 
though they do keep open pretty late. Students 
always seem to get on better at night-time. You 
must have read or heard how 


‘The pale boy consumed the midnight oil ?’” 


‘No, sir, and I suppose it didn’t agree with him, I 
never liked oil myself, not even with a salad, and as 
to cold-drawn castor as the chemists call it, ugh! it 
is horrible.” 

After such a literal construction, the lodger thought 
it high time to end the conversation, and did so. 
“Perhaps you'll oblige me with the scuttle. The fire 
is rather low.” 

“What!” was her exclamation. ‘“ Hasn't it been 
brought back? Certainly, sir!”’ 

At her departure Martin fell into deep and sad 
musings. How foolishly had he acted to be sure. 
How degraded he felt in his own eyes. There was 
no mincing the matter. He had been very much the 
worse for liquor. He who had never tasted the filthy 
stuff before. Mrs. Griffin no doubt knew pretty well 
what had occurred, and would most likely tell her 
brother, who would perhaps carry the news to the 
warehouse, and then it might reach Mr. Olive’s 
ear. His confidence would be for ever gone. Oh 
dear, oh dear, how madly he had acted to be sure. 
A profuse perspiration broke out upon his foreheatt’ 
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at the bare thought of the man who had so be- 
friended him, becoming acquainted with this act ot 
folly. Confound that Overton! It was all through 
him! But why blame Overton? One man can lead 
a horse to water, but twenty can’t make him drink. 
No, the blame was all his own, and he would take 
precious good care that such a thing should not 
happen again. At this moment Mrs. G. arrived with 
the tea-things. After she had set them down. Martin 
thus addressed her. 

“Mrs. Griffin, I do not intend going out at all this 
evening, for late hours do not suit me.” 

‘‘ No, sir.” 

« And, Mrs. Griffin, I do not intend staying out any 
more, as I did last night.” 

“No, sir. The night air does affect some people a 
very great deal. Now Mr. Overton doesn’t look 
nearly so well as he did when he first came to lodge 
with us. He knows a number of gents, who are 
walking the hospitals, and I’m afraid they are not 
much good to him. He brought some home here 
once, and they sat up all night singing and shouting. 
We thought they were going mad, for if they sang 
‘God save the Queen’ once, they sang it a dozen times. 
We were expecting the police to knock every moment, 
and my husband said he wished they would interfere. 
You see, Mr. Griffin is such a quiet man, he didn't 
like to speak. However, next morning, I told Mr. 
Overton that he really must suit himself somewhere 
else, for we couldn’t stand such racket. Well, he 
apologized, for he is really a very nice gentleman, 
and said it should not occur again, and it never 
ffs.” 
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«Oh, yes, he's a very nice fellow,” was the return. 
‘‘By-the-by, Mrs. Griffin, have you seen your brother 
lately ?” 

“Not for mor’n a fortnight, but I daresay he'll be 
here next Saturday, sir. It’s my wedding day.” 

“Oh, indeed, then allow me to wish you many 
happy returns of the same.” 

“You are very kind, sir.” 

«Oh, not at all. Should your brother come as you 
expect, perhaps you'll oblige by not mentioning to 
him anything He hesitated. 

“Of your being so unwell, last night. Oh yes, sir, 
I understand what you mean, and accidents will 
happen to—hem! hem!” the little woman also hesi- 
tated, and then made a clean bolt. 

Martin did not at all relish the undisguised manner 
of Mrs. Griffin, but he felt sure that he could trust her, 
and so a great weight was off his mind. He began 
sipping his tea and nibbling a dry toast. Presently 
his fellow-lodger entered. 

“Ah, glad to see you,” said he, ‘*how are you by 
this time :?”’ 

‘¢ But so-so,’”’ was the response. 

‘‘I say you took the Southwarkians by surprise 
last night. What a stunning reciter you are, to be 
sure. I only wish I could come out like that. Get 
to the counting-house all right ?” 

«‘Oh, yes.” 

“‘Glad of that. It was odd your coming over so 
queer at‘ The Shoe.’ It astonished me, because you'd 
drunk nothing.” 

‘I had two tumblers too many for me, at all 
events.” pat 
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“Pshaw! Port wine negus! Why, it’s baby’s 
drink!” 

‘Well, it’s such drink as you won’t catch this child 
taking again, I can tell you.” 

«Why, do you know what I had?” 

“No.” 

“Then I'll tell you. I had a fair share of the four 
pots of half-and-half, and then a drop of spirits at the 
bar, and came home as sober as a judge, and awoke 
this morning as fresh as new paint. But there, your 
stomach must have been out of order. It won’t serve 
you like that again.” 

‘“No, I'll take precious good care of that. Isha’n’t 
give it the chance.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so. A glass now and then in 
reason, you know, is 

“Yes, I know, is the root of all evil,’ cried Martin, 
With a smile. 

“You'll think differently by-and-by,’ continued 
the other, pulling out his tobacco-pouch. ‘Smell that. 
Another new mixture of my own inventing. I gave” 
(he went on filling his pipe) “a fellow in the city a 
whiff of that to-day, who’s quite a connoisseur, and 
he says it’s divine. He stood a glass of ale, and tried 
to get the secret out of me. It was no go, though; I 
was up to my gentleman.” 

Martin said that it smelt very nice indeed. 

‘¢ Ah,” continued Overton, “a pipe of that now, if 
you could only manage it, would pull you together.” 

«Pull me to pieces, you mean.” 

“Try a whiff.” 

“No, thank you.” : 

“It’s beautiful !’’ exclaimed the enthusiast, puffing 
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forth a great cloud, which he followed with his eyes 
as it went curling upward—“ beautiful!’ Then, 
turning to his companion, ‘“ What a job I had to get 
you home last night to be sure!” 

‘‘ How?” asked Martin, colouring, for he had not 
the remotest idea of how he did get home. 

‘‘Qh, don’t look so scared. You didn’t knock any- 
body’s head off, though you would have had a round 
with a policeman, I do believe, if I had not been with 
you.” | 

The offender felt ready to sink into the earth. Oh, 
how he had degraded himself. Whatever would 
Dame Spicer think, if she heard about it? He hung 
his head. 

‘‘There, please don’t say any more,” he exclaimed 
imploringly, “or you will send me wild. What’s 
done can’t be undone; but I tell you, sir, that I would 
sooner have given a hundred pounds, than have com- 
mitted myself as I did last night.” 

“Enough!” returned Overton. ‘From this time 
forward, the incidents of last night are buried in 
oblivion. I hope you do not blame . 

“I blame nobody but myself, but pray let the 
matter drop.” 

“All right old boy—ordered to lie under the 
table. Good-bye for the present,” and the hopeful 
student of the law left the room to make his evening 
toilet. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
A FIRST APPFARANCE IN PUBLIC, 


MR. HORACE OVERTON, though inciined to be a 
swell, and with a taste for fast society, was not a bad- 
hearted fellow, was indeed rather of a generous dis- 
position, as may have been gleaned from the fact of 
his so readily offering a comparative stranger mone- 
tary assistance in the hour, as he supposed, of need. 
There was one thing very much against his getting 
on in his profession, and that was his friends were 
rather too well off and allowed him a little too much 
money. An only son of a mother who had married a 
second time and made a good match, he was found 
to be in the way; hence he had been bundled off 
to London, and articled to an attorney. So long 
as he did not trouble the old folk at home, they 
were content to keep him going with funds. Vain 
was Horace Overton of his personal appearance, and 
he expended much time in external decoration. Love 
of personal adornment is always a sign of weak 
intellect in men, though in women it indicates merely 
a desire to please. 

Young Noble, who, as we know, had the keenest 
appreciation of kindness, in spite uf many radical 
points of antagonism of character, got on with his 
new companion very well. He was careful, however, 
not to venture out with him for an evening again, 
though often invited to do so, and promised an intro- 


duction to some really jolly fellows. He found more 
P2 
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congenial employment in the pursuit of knowledge, 
than in knocking about town. He made rapid pro- 
gress with his French, and his studies in the physio- 
logical class became quite a delight, and, in less than 
a month, he got to talk quite professionally about 
digestion, assimilation, circulation, &c. The class 
which attracted him beyond all others, however, was 
that in which he had made so great a success. As 
the next public entertainment night drew near, those 
members who wished to take a part were requested 
to send in their names and the titles of their pieces 
to the committee of management, that selection might 
be made. There were generally twice as many 
applicants as were needed. This was learned from 
one who had often been unsuccessful, but our new 
member had resolved upon trying for the honour ot 
an appearance, and was not to be disheartened easily. 
He was all upon thorns, pending the decision of the 
committee. He had tasted applause in a small way, 
and found it very agreeable; besides, he loved to be 
doing and advancing. At length the names of the 
chosen were announced, and, to our hero’s intense 
joy, he was of the number. One piece only had he 
asked to be allowed to recite, and he had selected 
Poe’s poem, “The Raven.” There was a fortnight 
between this announcement and the night of the 
performance, and during that period he resolved to 
work at his recitation every day. Of course he told 
his chum of the approaching event, and the latter at 
once began prophesying immense success. 
_ “Ym afraid I shall feel nervous,” said Martin, 
“when I find myself before so large an audience.” | 
“‘Nothing to be afraid of, my dear fellow, you can 
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do it, and I shall be there with some of my medical 
friends, and we'll give you such a round of applause 
when you come on as will knock all the nervousness 
out of you.” 

‘‘ No, don’t do anything of the kind, please. Don’t 
bring anybody on purpose to applaud. If I earna 
round, well and good, but no hirelings.” 

‘All right, as you like, I shall bring some of my 
friends, at all events, to see the performance. You 
can give me a few passes.” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“But will have, because, you know, they can’t take 
money at the doors, and every member of the class 
has a ticket or two at his disposal. You, as a reciter 
on the night in question, have special claims, and will 
be able to obtain a half-dozen admissions easily 
enough.” 

‘“Well, if such prove the case, you are, of course, 
first on the list.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Here the matter ended for the time being. Martin 
was thoroughly embued with the reciting mania, and 
was always repeating passages from the poem, with 
which, as Overton said, “he was to astonish the 
natives,” and the said Overton was for ever asking 
him how he was getting on, but used to forget 
the title of. the piece, and make his fellow-lodger 
laugh at the blunders he perpetrated. He con- 
fused Poe’s production with some verses entitled 
the “Three Black Crows,” and occasionally with 
Barham’s “ Jackdaw of Rheims.” 

“Well,” he would enquire quite heartily, “ how gets 
on the Little Jackdaw with his Ghost of a caw?” 
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“You mean the ‘Raven’” Martin would return, 
“with his dread ‘ Nevermore!’” 

“ Ah, well, its all the same you news both black 
birds ! ” 

“T say, what a jolly, go-in you had this morning 
when you were getting up,’ remarked our smoking 
friend, on the evening of the proposed entertainment, 
as he and his co-partner were taking a cup of tea 
together. ‘‘Didn’t you hear the people in the next 
house hammering at the wall?” 

“No!” 

“No! By Jove, then you must have been carried 
away indeed.” 

‘‘I’m sorry,” said the offender, “if I annoyed any- 
body, but it sha’n’t happen again. I feel rather 
shaky.” 

“Do you? Then I know what I should do, were I 
you. Before going on, I should take one little half- 
pint of the best stout. Fine stuff for acting and 
singing upon. All the great performers keep a cask 
up in their dressing-rooms, I’ve heard, so as never to 
be without it.” 

“T shouldn’t be good for much, to-night, if I took 
your advice, and the stout,” laughed Martin, rising 
from the table. ‘“’Tis time to get ready. I have to 
be at the Institution half-an-hour before the theatre 
opens, so good-bye for the present.” 

“ Good-bye, and go in and win!” exclaimed . 
Overton, giving him a pat on the shoulder. ‘ You'll 
take the shine out o’ the lot, mark my words.” 

Having, as Overton .had prophesied, been pré- 
sented with several passes for the entertainment, 
Ma:tin found, after satisfying the prophet’s requires 
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ments, that he had a couple of tickets left upon hand. 
These he presented to Mrs. Griffin, telling her at the 
same time that he himself intended reciting. Much 
gratified was the little lady at the act of kindness, 
and in speaking her thanks observed that Mr. Griffin 
and herself had been to the place once before, and that 
it was as good as going to the play. 

Martin wanted to have another looking-glass re- 
hearsal, but was afraid of the people next door; so he 
contented himself with reading the poem through in 
a subdued voice two or three times while dressing. 
He had gone in for a new white waistcoat and a 
dress-front for the occasion, and had spent sixpence 
on a camellia for his button-hole. He tried on his 
white kids and attempted just one verse before the 
glass, but the confounded gloves semed to take half 
the earnestness out of the piece, and he pulled them off 
in disgust. He went through the same verse with 
bare hands and got on much better. He felt a little 
too tight about the neck, so off came the new cravat, 
which had been another special purchase, and one 
which he had been using for ordinary evening wear 
took its place. He had a freedom about the throat 
now which the special purchase had denied him. And 
so he sallied forth. On gaining the Institute he ran 
down-stairs into the room set apart for dressing and 
refreshment. Most of the actors and reciters were 
assembled, and powder-puffs, hare’s feet, burnt corks, 
and rouge were spread about, and numerous theatrical 
properties for costuming the two farces, and a scene 
from “John Bull;’ were lying ready for use. In 
addition to these were decanters of wine, a dish of 
Biscuits, and two stone bottles containing stout, all for 
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the use of the performers. An eminent Q.C. had 
consented to preside on this occasion, and just five 
minutes before the time announced_for beginning the 
diversion, he arrived full of good humour, cracked a 
joke and a biscuit alternately, and after a glass of 
wine with the secretary, declared himself ready for 
the fray. He was conducted to the chair, and intro- 
duced to the audience. Having made a short, but 
telling speech, he announced the first piece. Several 
of the senior members, who had accompanied the 
chairman to hear his opening remarks, now returned 
to the dressing-room with the intelligence that the 
place was as full as it could be, and that the reporter 
of the Surrey Argus was present taking notes, so that 
they had all better look out, for he wasa stinger. The 
new reciter was not particularly pleased at hearing 
this, for he had a great horror of being made to look 
ridiculous before the world, and he knew nothing was 
easier than to ridicule the delivery of such a piece as 
that he had chosen. His name was in a very good 
place upon the programme, and he had adopted a zom 
de plume for the nonce, and was announced as Mr. J. 
Mortimer. His exact position was immediately 
before the farce, with which the first part of the enter- 
tainment closed. The success of those who had gone 
before had varied, as he could tell from the amount of 
applause which was awarded, and which could be 
most distinctly heard from the refreshment-room. 
He followed the programme nervously, and when the 
gentleman whom he was to follow had gone on, a 
summons came from the secretary for Mr. Mortimer 
to hold himself in readiness. Martin instantly took 
up his position at the end of the passage which led 
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on to the floor of the theatre. His heart thumped 
dreadfully as he heard the chairman say, “I have 
now much pleasure in calling upon Mr. J. Mortimer 
to recite one of the most original poems in the 
English language, the production of the most original 
poet, as well as perhaps the most polished writer of 
verse which America has produced. The piece is 
entitled ‘The Raven,’ and is from the pen of Edgar 
Allan Poe.” 

As our hero entered, five hundred pairs of eyes were 
turned upon him. His face was white as death as he 
made his bow. One of the small wits who always 
hang about public institutions remarked, loud enough 
to be heard by the reciter, ““ Why, he’s been getting 
his face white-washed;”’ and for which he received an 
admonitory, “You shut up,” from Overton, accom- 
panied with a dig in the back from the knobby end 
of an oak sapling, which acted like a charm, putting 
the grin completely on the other side of his mouth— 
the inside, for the offender seemed to swallow it. As 
he looked up, Martin’s lip quivered, and his mouth 
felt so hot and dry, that he would have given any- 
thing for a glass of water. By a great effort, he 
managed to get out the first two lines— 


** Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore—” 


his pulse grew steadier, and the verse was finished 
with considerable effect. A brief burst of applause, 
just as had occurred at his attempting ‘ Hohen- 
linden,” greeted him and gave him heart. He had 
won the sympathy of his audience. His power 
strengthened every line he uttered, until he held his 
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hearers spell-bound, and they followed his every 
movement and utterance with almost breathless ex- 
pectancy. At the last verse but one, everybody was 
thrilled as he called upon the bird of Evil Omen to 
begone. 


*¢ Take thy beak from out my heart and take thy form from off my door !” 


was uttered so dreadfully in earnest, that scores of 
faces became blanched, and many an eye fairly 
started with horror. His own face was still white, 
but: not from nervous misgivings. Every feature 
was expressive of the feeling he was seeking to 
portray. A great burst of applause, gave him a 
moment’s respite, and his eye fell upon a face in the 
audience, which he felt to be an old familiar one. 
He had seen it somewhere, long long ago. Where 
could it have been? The commotion suddenly hushed 
itself. The tone in which he commenced the last 
stanza was most piteous, and, as he went on from 
line to line bemoaning his hapless fate, many a 
tender sigh escaped his auditory. A rustling sound 
drew his attention towards one of the upper seats, and 
then he saw that a young lady, the possessor of the 
familiar face, had evidently been taken ill, and was 
being assisted out. She turned as she reached 
the end of the seat, and as the last word of the 
last line was uttered, “Nevermore!” her eyes 
met his. ‘“ Marian!” he exclaimed as he hurried 
off. Thunders of applause drowned the word which 
had last escaped him; but, heedless of all, he 
flew along the passage towards the refreshment 
room. 

‘Hi! what’s up now?” cried the secretary, catching 
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him by the arm. ‘The greatest success of the 
season.” 

“Let go, don’t detain me,” cried he, breaking away 
from the astonished man, and flying upstairs, and out 
of doors and round to the public entrance which led 
to the theatre. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Noble?” asked the 
librarian. 

“IT am looking for a lady who seemed on the point 
of leaving as I was finishing my piece.” 

“If you mean the lady who was taken ill, she has 
only just left.” 

Again Martin darted back into the road, but the 
fair one whom he sought was nowhere to be found. 
He ran up the road, and down the road, but all to no 
purpose, and then returned to the dressing-room. 

«Why, whatever ails you?” asked the secretary. 

‘Oh nothing az/s me,” replied the disappointed 
one. ‘I fancied I saw a lady quitting the theatre as 
I was finishing my recitation, whom I had not met for 
some years, and I ran round hoping to catch her. I 
was too late, however.” 

‘“Well, never mind the young lady. I say, old fellow, 
yours is the piece of the evening, and no mistake. 
Never heard so much applause for a solo in my life. 
Now then what will you take, Sherry or Stout?” 

“Neither, thank you. A rest is all I shall take at 
present,” and down he sat. While the secretary 
went forward to prompt the farce which was now just 
commencing, Martin was not without society, for 
three or four of the members were chatting over ‘the 
events of the evening, and these too complimented 
htm upon his success. He felt no desire to hold 
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conversation upon the subject, for something of 
much greater moment now engrossed his thoughts. 
According to custom the end of the first part of the 
programme being reached, ten minutes was allowed 
for refreshment. The chairman, accompanied by the 
secretary and others, adjourned to the dressing-room. 
“Your rendering of ‘The Raven,’” said the Q.C. 
the moment he saw the reciter, “was very powerful. 
Very fine.” 

The other expressed his thanks for the high opinion 
thus candidly given. 

‘‘ Here comes the critic of the A7vgzus,” observed one 
of the actors, as a short, weakly-looking, pale-faced 
young man approached. Walking straight up to 
Martin, the pale-faced young man said, “I don't 
think I can be mistaken! Pray excuse me, sir, but 
isn’t your real name Noble?” 

“It is,” was the reply. “‘Why do you ask the 
question ?” 

“Am I so much altered since we tumbled into 
Dagenham Gulf together ?” 

‘What, George Mellows !”’ and Martin, seizing the 
little man’s outstretched hands, shook them with a 
vehemence which threatened dislocation. Both were 
inexpressibly delighted, and everybody around looking 
on, seemed delighted too. 

‘‘T little thought, when I came here to-night,” cried 
George, “that in Mr. J. Mortimer I was to meet my 
old companion.” 

“Your surprise is not greater than my own,” 
returned our hero. They retired to a corner, and sat 
down together. After a few minutes, the chairman 
intimated that it was time to return and open part 
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two of the programme, and as George was in duty 
bound to see the whole of the performance, he could 
no longer remain with his long-lost friend, and 
therefore, to obviate the necessity of separating 
so soon, Martin was easily persuaded to accompany 
the critic, and sit beside him during the remainder 
ofthe entertainment. Part number two was opened 
with the performance of a comedietta cut down, and 
the feminine characters cut out or turned into males, 
as no females were allowed to take part in these 
exhibitions. Our hero was too much disturbed by 
the events of the last half-hour, to care one straw 
for what was going on. He had, he felt sure, seen 
none other than Marian Sheepshanks ; and she, he 
honestly believed, had recognised him and fled in 
fear. Her villain of a father in all probability was in 
the neighbourhood. Suddenly his eye dropped upon 
the companion of his Essex sojourn. His career had 
evidently turned out very different to that which his 
fancy had painted in childhood. The clothes he wore, 
though neat, bore unmistakable signs of prolonged 
service; and his linen, though scrupulously clean, was 
frayed at the edges. PoorGeorge! Care and suffer- 
ing were but too distinctly engraved on every feature. 
The twain indulged in short passages of conversation 
between the exits and entrances of the various reciters, 
and thus Martin made his old friend acquainted with 
the main incidents in his career, since their separa- 
tion; and, in return, acquired a knowledge of much 
of the misfortune which had befallen George; who 
now, like himself, was without father or mother, the 
one having died in a madhouse, the other of a broken 
heart, some years before. 
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“IT did not expect quite so hard a fate,” said the 
little man in one of the intervals, “but God knows 
what is best for us, and Iam prepared to do battle for 
an honest crust.’ The olden fire lighted up his cyes, 
as he uttered his resolve, and made his old com- 
panion think of the pleasant hours spent under Dame 
Spicer’s roof. This led to his telling the “Stinger,” 
as the young elocutionist had termed the reporter for 
the Surrey Argus, all the particulars of the break-up 
at the Laurels, much to the sorrow of the hearer. 
The performance over, and the chairman departed, an 
adjournment was proposed, among a select half-score, 
to the Artichoke tavern hard by, to talk of the events 
of the night over a mutton-chop, or a Welsh-rabbit. 
Several at once assented, and the representative of 
the newspaper was invited to join the company. 

‘‘Do you intend going, Mr. Noble?” said he. 

‘No, I must get home.” 

“Oh, do come this once, Noble,” cried a chorus 
of voices. 

“No! I really must decline.” 

“Then I shall walk with you, if you -have no 
objection,” said the little critic. 

‘¢‘ Agreed!” offering George an arm. ‘“ Good:night, 
gentlemen.” And away the two marched. No sooner 
free of the building than they began pouring out, in 
the most unconstrained manner, the stories of their 
lives, and Martin had reached the door of his lodgings 
before he was aware that he had covered half the 
distance. 

“Well, this has been a most unexpected pleasure,” 
said he; “come in, and have half-an-hour’s chat.” 

George excused himself on the grounds of duty. 
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He must go to the office and write his report, as they 
would want his copy immediately, the paper being 
published on the morrow. He should only be too de- 
lighted, however, to call upon his friend next evening, 
and have a little more gossip about old times. Martin 
replied, 

“Do, by all means. Come and take a cup of tea 
with me at 6 o’clock, sharp. By the way, where do 
you reside ?”’ 

‘“'Well—a,” was the hesitating reply, “‘a—a letter 
will always find me, if directed to the office of the 
Surrey Argus.” 

“Oh, all right. Then you’ll come to morrow.” 

“D. V. without fail. Good-bye.” 

‘“Good-bye, George, this has been a night of 
surprises.” 

And, with a hearty shake of the hands, they 
separated. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A NOBLE REVENGE. 


MARTIN had enough matter to speculate upon 
when he found himself alone that night. Surely he 
could not have mistaken the features of the lady who 
had so hurriedly left the theatre. No, he felt certain 
that she was none other than Marian Sheepshanks, 
the daughter of his cruel wronger. Was the wretch 
still living? Ifso, where? He would leave no stone 
unturned whereby that man might be brought to 
justice. What did bringing him to justice mean? 
Transportation for the rogue. But his daughter? 
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Well, there was no blinking the fact, ruin, if not death, 
to her! It was very hard that the wicked could 
not be punished without the innocent being made to 
suffer too, but such was nearly always the case. Yes, 
Marian loved her parent too well not to feel most 
intensely whatever blows might fall upon him. 
Marian, who had been so kind when, as a parentless 
boy, he, Martin, had met her beneath her father’s 
roof. Marian, whose every look was innocence, every 
word kindness, every thought in sympathy with him 
in his bereavement. She, who had promised to be 
a sister to him. She, who had almost died of grief 
when that heartless man lay ill! Would it not 
be downright criminal to crush one so truly good, 
merely to take vengeance on one so truly bad? Yet 
he should like to meet the villain, face to face, once 
more. Suddenly the image of poor little stunted 
George Mellows arose upon his mental vision. Yes, 
George, whose father had been such a rich man, and 
so great in the great City of London. How sad his 
fate! His thin white face and shabby clothes told, 
too well, of the struggle that he was making to keep 
head above water. What hope was there for him? 
Speculating in this fashion, he became lost in laby- 
rinths of thought, and fell asleep. On the morrow 
his face betrayed, by its unusual haggardness, that 
his mind had been unusually disturbed. The eye of 
of his employer was like that of a lynx, and dropped 
upon him, as he entered the counting-house, in a 
very suggestive manner. When, in the course of the 
day, it chanced that they were alone together, the 
old gentleman, turning himself round in his chair, 
said, “ 
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“Noble, you are not yourself, to-day! What is the 
matter with you?” 

“Tam not quite up to the mark this morning, sir. 
I had a bad night’s rest. Couldn’t get to sleep any 
how after I went to bed.” 

“Young man,” said the old gentleman with great 
earnestness, “I have my suspicions that you are not 
keeping very good hours.” 

“T, sir, . 

“One moment if you please. Some weeks back 
I noticed that you were very unwell, and from the 
expression of your countenance, I felt pretty cer- 
tain you had been indulging in a little dissipation 
the night previous. I said nothing at the time, 
because I know that accidents may befall the most 
discreet. However, I must now warn you that, 
should you show the least disposition to fall into 
loose habits, my counting-house will not long retain 
you.” 

‘¢ Sir, I do assure you,” exclaimed the other, “ that 
my indisposition this morning is in no way attribu- 
table to self-indulgence, unless indeed taking part in 
an elocutionary entertainment at the Literary Insti- 
tution last night may be so regarded. So far as 
drinking is concerned, I never tasted anything stronger 
than lemonade in my life but once, and then quite by 
accident, and I was dreadfully ill the next day in 
consequence. That I fancy must be the occasion to 
which you alluded just now.” 

‘“‘ Well, Iam very glad to hear you speak thus, for 
I must confess that when you entered the counting- 
house this morning I had my doubts, indeed I’ve 
been uneasy all day about you. However, I’m glad 
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to find myself mistaken. It was all for your own 
good, you know, that I spoke.” 

«“Sir,”’ returned Martin earnestly, “ you need not 
assure me of your motive. I have sufficient reason 
to know that nothing but the most disinterested feel- 
ing could have actuated you; and after what you 
have said, sir, I will, with your kind permission, tell 
you of something that occurred last night, which 
might have disturbed, I fancy, stronger nerves than 
those I possess.’ 

‘Indeed! what was it? pray go on.’ 

“Well, sir, I was reciting a poem called ‘The 
Raven, and the audience was all attention, when 
my eye fell upon a face, a lady’s face, which I felt I 
had known in the days of my boyhood. I did not 
remember where, and was too intent on the business 
in hand to give the subject just then a second thought, 
When, however, I had reached the last line of the 
last verse, I saw the owner of the face in question 
cast a glance towards me, and hurriedly leave the 
building.” . 

“Yes, well! ’’ cried the drysalter, who had become 
quite interested, “Go on!” 

‘‘That lady, sir, I could almost swear was none 
other than the daughter of the scoundrel who robbed 
mé of my fortune !” 

- You don’t say so!”’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I do! That lady was Miss Sheep- 
shanks, as sure as my name’s Martin Noble. As I 
finished my recitation, I flew from the arena and 
along the passage, and got round to the public 
entrance as quickly as possible, but the lady was nos 
where to be seen!” " 
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‘Might you not, think you, have béen mistaken? 
ifter so. many years one would fancy it hardly pos- 
ible for you to recognise a person whom you had 
nown, according to your own showing, but for a very 
sw days. Again, Miss Sheepshanks was a girl, a 
aere child, when you made her acquaintance, and as 
. woman would not be likely to retain much of her 
riginal expression.” 

“TI think differently, sir. Some people alter very 
ittle. As a proof, only last night I myself was recog- 
ised by a gentleman who had not seen me since I 
vas ten or eleven years old. I didn’t know him, 
10wever, until he spoke.” 

“Well, Noble, it’s a remarkable affair,”’ said his 
employer, opening his eyes very wide and looking 
extremely thoughtful. ‘‘How do you intend to follow 
up your advantage—for an advantage you certainly 
have gained, if this lady be, as you fancy, the 
daughter of your wronger? Set the police at work 
without delay, I suppose?” . 

“No, sir, I shall not do anything of the kind, 
though I should very much like to punish the rascal. 
Of course, all hope of recovering my property is out of 
the question. No, I shall not call in the aid of the 
police.” 

“But why not?” asked the other, with an air of 
utter astonishment. 

‘Because, in punishing him I should be crushing 
an innocent soul also.” 

‘¢You mean his daughter ?”’ 

“JT do, sir; and rather than bring her to disgrace 
ayd misery, I am determined to take no steps what- 


ever in the matter.” 
Q2 
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“My dear young man!” cried the old gentleman, 
bouncing up and seizing hold of Martin’s hand, 
“this is truly noble! Spartan, I call it! This is 
forgiving your enemies indeed! I thought I had not 
mistaken my man when I took you upon trial and 
trust. I promised you a rise of salary at the end of 
the year, but I can’t stop till then. You shall have 
another pound a month from this very hour.” 

“Sir,” returned the astonished clerk, “you are 
very, very kind, but I really do not think that my 
salary ought to be increased from such a con- 
sideration.” 

““Nonsense, nonsense! You are a deserving young 
fellow. ‘You have been weighed in the balance and 
not found wanting, and I am determined to have my 
way in this particular.” 

Martin was pleased at this expression of feeling on 
the part of his employer, and when he left the count- 
ing-house that afternoon, he felt so light-hearted, as 
it were, in all his limbs, that he could scarcely restrain 
their running away with him; and, as it was, he walked 
home at double express, and, when there, went bound- 
ing about the place like an india-rubber ball and 
whistled and sang from sheer, irrepressible gladness. 

When Mrs. Griffin brought in the tea-pot, her face 
was all beaming, like a newly burnished warming-pan. 
Her lodger had not seen her since the performance 
until now, the servant having waited upon him at 
breakfast ; and so he embraced the opportunity of 
inquiring how she had enjoyed the entertainment. 

‘Good as a play, sir!’’ said she, “and I’m sure 
nobody could say but what you did your part beauti- 
ful. But what a d.eadful bird, sir, that Raven must 
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have been, with its ‘Nevermore?’ I declare it quite 
made me feel for the poor young man.” 

‘You don’t mean that you were so affected by it as 
that?” 

“I do indeed, sir; and how the people clapt you 
up.” 

“ Did they?” 

“Well, didn’t they? And did you see that beauti-' 
ful young lady, that nearly fainted, she was so over- 
come?” 

‘““T did see a lady rise and go out. Do you know 
who she was ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“TI thought that, perhaps, being an old South- 
warkian, you might have met her before. And now, 
Mrs. Griffin,” said our hero, as if carelessly dismissing 
the subject of their late conversation, “ please be so 
kind as to take back the tea-pot and toast for a short 
time, and set another cup and saucer. And perhaps 
you will open the fresh box of sardines, and take the 
skin off that pot of marmalade. I am expecting a 
friend to tea. He should have been here before this, 
but I dare say he won’t be long.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, sir,’’ was the response. 

“And,” continued Martin, “ mind we have a good 
strong brewing of tea.” 

‘Yes, sir,’’ and the little woman disappeared. 

Our hero waited and waited, and listened at every 
footfall, expecting that a pause would be made at his 
door-step. But George Mellows came not. He felt 
disappointed and not a little vexed. What could 
have detained his old friend? Oh, lots of things. 
‘Was he not the hack of a local newspaper, and 
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therefore liable to be started at a moment’s noticé 
to report a race, a fire, a political meeting, or an 
inquest? After thus spending nearly An hour, the 
disappointed one was fain to take tea by himself, 
and then he hurried off to the institution, first tell- 
ing Mrs. Griffin that, if his friend should put in an 
appearance, she was to inform him where he, Martin, 
might be found, | 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A SAD REVELATION. 


NEXT morning, a letter was lying upon the break- 
fast-table in the old familiar hand of Dame Spicer. 
A. smile at once lighted up Martin’s countenance. 
Ay, his grateful heart felt almost as much love for her 
as if she had been his mother. He ran his penknite 
along the envelope, and drew forth the missive. 
““ My own dear boy,” it began, and went on to remind 
him that Christmas-tide was once more drawing near, 
and that she did hope he would then be able to come 
down and see her, if only fora day ortwo. She was 
delighted to be informed of his continued success, but 
wanted to hear all about everything from his own 
lips. As he ‘returned the letter to its cover, he 
murmured, ‘God Almighty: bless her.” Of course 
he settled upon answering her that same day, and 
making her acquainted with all the wonderful events 
of the night previous. On reaching home again that 
evening, our young friend was not a little disappointed 
at finding that no communication had arrived frorti 
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George Mellows. He consoled himself, however, 
with the thought that perhaps the little man had 
mistaken the day, and would therefore very likely. 
show up to tea when six o’clock should arrive. It 
only wanted a quarter to the hour. Accordingly, after 
instructing Mrs. Griffin to get the scuttle filled, and 
not to wet the tea for a short time, he took up 
Chambers’s “ Physiology,” and began studying the 
subject of the last lecture. He did not get on very 
well, however, for, as on the previous evening, every 
approaching footfall caused him, figuratively, to cock 
his ear, so anxious was he for the appearance of his 
friend. Alas! once more did he wait in vain. Once 
more he with reluctance sat down to his repast 
alone. He had barely sipped his first taste of tea, 
when a foot did pause on the step. He sprang up, 
and ere the knocker could be raised, flung open the 
street door. To his utter disappointment, he very 
nearly brought his fellow-lodger sprawling into the 
passage. 

- “Why, what the deuce are you up to?” asked 
Overton, latch-key in hand. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” returned the offender. 
“Pray forgive me! ‘The fact is, I’ve been expecting 
a friend here to tea, and thought, as I heard somebody 
at the scraper, it must be he.” 

‘Oh, no apologies, my dear boy. No harm done,” 
said Overton, hanging up his overcoat and hat, and 
following the other into the parlour. Throwing him- 
self into a chair—‘ Well,’ he continued, “and how 
do you feel after the night-before-last’s exertions, eh, 
my tragic hero?” 

° 6 Oh, I’m all right, thank you.” 
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- DP idn’t I tell you, you’d leather the lot? I say, 
that Raven business was fine, though. When you 
said ‘Nevermore’ the last time, I thought one young 
lady was settled. You seemed to give her the 
staggers. She went white as a ghost, and bolted 
off as if she had seen old Bogey.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the other with well-feigned 
surprise. 

“Oh yes, she was hit all of a heap. Oh, it wasa 
success. You're cut out for the stage, my boy, depend 
upon it. What are you going to do with yourselt 
this evening?” 

“As my friend has not called, I am not fully 
determined. Why do you ask?” 

‘‘Oh, only because one of my chums has requested 
me to bring you round to his lodgings to spend an 
hour or two. He was so taken with your recitation, 
that nothing short of a personal introduction will 
satisfy him. He’s a medical student and lives in 
St. Thomas’s street. Do come, there’s a good fellow.” 

“‘ Thank you, I’m sure it’s very kind of the gentle- 
man, but I really must decline, at all events—” 

“But why, why?” 

“Well, you see, I'm by no means certain my own 
friend may not drop in, in the course of this evening, 
and I should not like to be away in the event of his 
calling.” 

«*On some other occasion, eh?” 

“Perhaps! ”’ was the return. Overton then de- 
manded his tea-pot, and, 


** His custom always in the afternoon,” 


filled his pipe and began blowing a cloud. 
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“Do you know who the lady was, of whom you 
spoke just now?” said Martin with well-affected on- 
chalance. 

‘“‘ The lady whom you knocked over ?” 

The inquirer smiled and bent his head. 

“No, never saw her before in my life that I know 
of, but if you’re interested in the sweet creature you 
should speak to the librarian. He knows everybody 
in the neighbourhood.” 

Martin said no more, but looked rather disturbed. 

“‘ There, don’t blush, old man,” continued his fellow- 
lodger. “Very excusable bit of vanity for you to 
conclude that the young lady has fallen in love with 
you.” 

“T don’t conclude anything of the sort,” was the 
rather hasty reply, ‘“‘ only——” 

‘Not another word, I beg, upon so delicate a 
subject.” 

‘Oh, well, as you like,” exclaimed the perplexed 
Noble, glad to escape from the difficulty; “let’s talk of 
something else.” And the conversation was changed 
accordingly. Overton, having finished his pipe, went 
up-stairs to dress for the evening. Scarcely had he 
made his exit when Mrs. Griffin’s maid of a// work, 
for she never seemed to have any time for repose or 
‘recreation, entered the parlour to inform Mr. Noble 
that there was a person at the street door who wished 
to see him. On going thither a very ill-clad boy was 
in waiting. A street-arab he looked like as he stood 
shivering in the wind. His jacket was rags, and his 
trousers were tatters. He-was without any covering at 
gll upon his head, while his feet were covered too much, 
seeing that a full-grown man might easily have worn 
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the leather casings in which he was detected doing a 
sort of double-shuffles upon the step. . 

“Well, my lad, what do you want with me?” was 
the hasty inquiry. 

‘““Oh, pleece, sir, is your name No-ble?” was the 
return. 

“Well, something like it!” 

“‘Then, pleece, sir, I was to give yer this ‘ere letter,” 
presenting a somewhat crumpled note. 

“Who's it from ?” 
- “From No. 6 Colliers’ Rents, Angel Alley, least- 
ways its from Mrs. Bateman’s top-story back-lodger.”” 

“Wait a moment,” said our hero. Hastening into 
the parlour, he tore open the communication. His 
face immediately blanched, and he went back, gave 
the boy sixpence, told him to return to Angel Alley. 
with all speed and say that Mr. Noble was coming 
directly. The boy shuffled away and Martin stag- 
gered into his room and sank into his chair, to re- 
peruse the epistle which had so much affected him. 
It was written in a feeble shaky hand, and ran as 
follows. 


‘66, CoLLIERS’ RENTS, ANGEL ALLEY, Boro’. 
Novr. 13th, 18--. 
' & DEAR OLD MARTIN, 


‘‘T am very bad, 
“Yours, 


‘ GEORGE MELLOWS.,” 


Not waiting for his usual after-tea brush-up, Martin 
donned his great-coat, clapped on his hat, and hurried 
forth. He was not long in gaining Angel Alley, 
which very much belied its name, for instead of being 
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a road to anything bright and beautiful it really led 
to a region of poverty, squalor, and misery. 

Its filth and sin and wretchedness were hidden in 
some degree by the shades of night, but there were 
quite enough evidences, in the shoeless children, 
slatternly women, and hulking roughs, by the gas- 
lamps now and again revealed, to convince our ex- 
plorer that the region he was then traversing was 
far, very far, from Paradise. At length he found out 
No. 6. The street-door stood wide open, but the 
passage was perfectly dark. He gave a smart single 
rap. Now, although he could distinctly hear the 
sound of voices, yet nobody seemed to consider it 
necessary to answer his summons. After waiting 
two or three minutes he gave another and a louder 
knock, this time a rat-a-tat-tat. 

Immediately the ground-floor front-room door 
opened, and a great whiff of toasting red: herring was 
followed by a harsh voice shouting, ‘‘ What are you 
makin’ that thun’rin’ row for, eh, Mr.?” 

The visitor looked up to behold a big shaggy- 
headed oldish man, clad in a dirty smock and knee- 
breeches and scavenger’s highlows, standing before 
him. 

“T believe this is No. 6?” was the apologetic 
return. 

‘Well, an’ if it is, that’s no reason you should come 
here a disturbin’ a feller at his meals like that. Any 
one ’ud think the blessed ’ouse was afire.” _ 

By this time a tall spare woman, with scant cloth- 
ing and blousy head, had appeared, followed by two 
shoeless children, whose faces looked as though they 
Had not seen soap-and-water for a year. 
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*¢T’m very sorry for disturbing you in this manner,” 
continued Martin, turning to her; “but could you 
kindly inform me if there is a person of the name of 
Mellows lodging here?” 

‘“We ain't been here on’y a week, and the lan’lady’s 


out,” replied the woman, not uncivilly; ‘‘ what sort of 


a person is she?” 

“Jtisn’t a she at all. It’s a——,” gentleman, he 
was going to say, but checked himself for fear of 
giving further offence; ‘‘a—a young man, pale, short 
and——” 

“Oh, I know,” interrupted the elder of the children, 
a girl of ten or eleven; “that’s him as we calls after, 
‘Go it yer cripple.’ ” 

“Oh, ah,” chimed in the woman, “ top back-attic, 
I think, sir, you'll find right. 

The man who had returned to his bloater and tea 
here bawled out in a savage tone: ‘There, cut it 
short, will yer. He'll keep yer jawin’ all night.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Martin, as the 
evidently alarmed woman, retreating, shut her door 
in his face. 

Feeling his way along the passage and up the first 
flight of stairs, both of which were of course as bare 
as the deck of a ship, only not nearly so clean, for a 
coating of long accumulated dirt made their surface 
sensibly uneven to the foot, he gained the first land- 
ing. A door opened from above, and then a small 
tallow dip was displayed by an old woman, who cried, 
“Mind how you come, sir, one o’ the stairs is broke a 
bit.” 

“All right!” responded the climber, and he con- 
tinued his way, till he stood beside the speaker. 
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“T thought you was the doctor, sir,” said she. 

“Not I, but I want to see Mr. Mellows.”’ 

The old woman shook her head gravely, and said, 
‘* He’s very bad, sir.” 

With hushed breath and palpitating heart, Martin 
followed his conductress into the chamber of sickness, 
The floor was uncovered save in front of the fireplace, 
and there a piece of coarse sacking filled the office 
of a hearthrug. A small deal table, and a couple of 
crazy chairs, constituted the chief articles of furniture. 
In one corner upon a truckle-bed lay, with closed 
eyes and emaciated features, the dear companion of 
his Dagenham days. A shudder shook the visitor’s 
frame, and his hair almost rose on end, so shocked 
was he. After contemplating the sad scene for a 
second or two, he stept forward to the pallet, and, 
gently kneeling down, whispered in the sufferer’s ear, 
‘“‘ George.” 

Instantly the poor fellow’s eyes opened, and on 
beholding his friend, such a sweet smile overspread 
his thin wan face, that it seemed as if the love and 
intelligence of a very angel had found expression 
there. 

“‘God—bless—you!”’ he softly sighed, as he placed 
his too beautifully white hand outside the bed cloth- 
ing for Martin to take. ‘ I—knew—you'd come.” 

‘My dear old boy,” returned the visitor, “why 
didn’t you send for me sooner?” 

The other only feebly shook his head. 

“How wrong of you. What is the matter with 
you, dear old fellow? What can I do for you! Oh 
dear!” 

* George, who seemed more exhausted even by the 
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very trifling exertion he had made, only turned his 
eyes upward, and slowly moved his lips. What he 
said was inaudible in that room, but in the far distant 
courts of eternal light, and mercy, and love, not a 
syllable was lost or misunderstood. Again he closed 
his eyes, and the muscles of his face relapsed into 
their former state of quiescence. 

“You spoke of a doctor, just now,” said Martin, 
turning to the nurse, “who is he, and when was he 
here last?” 

‘‘ He’s the parish doctor, sir, Mr. Mashem, and he 
was here this morning, and I expect him again every 
minute.” 

“‘When was my friend taken ill?” 

‘The night before last, sir. He was taken in the 
middle of the night, and his landlady, Mrs. Bateman, 
sent for the doctor, and when he came, and saw how 
bad the young man was, he ordered me round from 
the workhouse to nurse him.” 

A footfall upon the ramshackle stairs was followed 
by the appearance of a gentleman of between thirty 
and forty years of age, clad in the orthodox cloth and 
cut of the medical profession. His complexion was 
dark, his glance penetrating, his body small, and his 
step elastic. 

‘“Well, nurse,” said he, “and how is the patient 
this evening?” stooping while he spoke and gently 
taking the sick one’s wrist between his thumb and 
fingers. He compressed his lips, and gave his brow 
a lift, which conveyed at once to our hero’s mind that 
the doctor’s opinion was not a favourable one. The 
patient turned his gaze upon the face bending over 
him, but said not a word. 
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“Pulse is very, very low,” remarked the doctor to 
the visitor. ‘You are a friend, I presume?” 

‘Yes, a very old one.” 

Then addressing the old woman, 

“You must be nearly out of medicine; I'll send 
some more immediately, and mind you give the dose 
I shall mark, every three hours. The cordial in the 
larger bottle you will go on with as before.” 

“Yes, sir,’ murmured the old lady, dropping a 
curtsy. 

‘“ Another nurse will be round at nine o’clock to 
relieve you for the night.” 

“ Thankee, sir.” 

“T should like to have a word or two with you, 
alone,’’ said the doctor, leading the way down-stairs. 
Martin caught up his hat and followed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE NIGIT WATCH. 


WHEN out of the house, the surgeon turning to our 
hero said, “I am afraid, my good sir, that our poor 
young friend has not very many hours to live.” 

‘‘ Ts there so little hope?” 

“No hope, I fear. His complaint is sheer decline, 
and, as I suspect, accelerated by want of proper food | 
and comforts.” 

‘©Good Heavens!” exclaimed the other; “do you 
not think that care, attention, and nourishment may 
yet save him? Iam willing to hold myself responsible 
for all he may require.” 
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“‘Hfis stomach would not retain anything heavier 
than a little arrowroot and wine. I have only kept 
him alive to-day by the administration of gentle 
stimulants !” 

‘‘ Had we not better get him out of this miserable 
place? I should like to have the poor fellow home to 
my own lodgings.” 

‘““My dear sir, to attempt to move him in his 
present state would be to kill him outright.” 

Martin sighed. 

‘‘Poor little man,” said the doctor, “I’m very 
sorry. He'd great pluck, in spite of his naturally 
weak constitution.” 

‘‘Then you knew him before this illness?” said the 
other, interrogatively. 

“Yes, though I had no notion of his place of abode 
until I was called early yesterday morning. I made 
his acquaintance a year or two back, when presiding 
over a meeting at the Literary Institution. He was 
present to report for a local paper. He sat beside 
me, and I got into conversation with him, and soon 
found that he was both genial and intelligent. Asa 
favour, I asked him to let me see a proof of my 
opening remarks before his journal went to press. 
He obliged me, and it was while talking to him sub- 
sequently, upon the success of the meeting, that I 
saw sufficient reason for advising him to take very 
great care of himself. Thereupon he told me of one 
or two symptoms which led me to prescribing for him. 
Since then he has always come to me when he has 
been poorly. I could see that he was needy, but he 
was ever reticent upon his private affairs. From one 
or two expressions, however, dropped from time to 
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time, I learned that his employment was only irre- 
gular, and his pay but poor. He informed me that 
he had a great love of adventure, and that, had he 
been stronger, he should certainly have followed the 
sea as a profession. I sometimes asked him home 
by leaving an invitation at the newspaper-office, for 
he never gave me his private address, as I before told 
you, and, as I now know, for very obvious reasons. At 
my table he always ate and drank sparingly. He 
was excellent company, and oft times would read us 
a sketch, or a poem, just fresh from the pen. Indeed 
I have, at this moment, in my house, some MSS. 
which he has been anxiously looking forward to 
getting somebody to publish. In my opinion there 
is the stamp of genius upon every page.” 

“Poor dear George,’ sighed Martin. “He was 
always fond of books.” 

‘“‘He has been a long time trying to get a volume 
out, but, being unknown to fame, has met with many 
a harsh rebuff. This ill sucess has had a very de- 
pressing effect upon him of late. I have done all I 
could to cheer him, but to little purpose. So con- 
vinced is he that his book is not only worthy of 
publication, but that, if brought out, would prove a 
great monetary success to the publishers—for he does 
not care to make any profit out of the transaction 
himself—that he looks upon all who refuse to enter- 
tain his proposals as out of their minds, or blind 
with ignorance. These MSS., which consist of prose 
and verse sketches, were recently read by one firm 
who at first seemed rather inclined to make the 
venture. His hopes were at once raised unhealthily 
Nigh, and he appeared quite a new creature. The 
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day before yesterday, sad to tell, his papers came 
back with a letter declining the work. This illness, 
is, in my opinion, in some measure the result. Poor 
boy, he actually shed tears as he told me the news, 
though he could not help cracking a joke the while, 
and at his own expense. 

““<T have been requested to fetch my manuscripts 
away, observed he, ‘but they have been taken to 
Paternoster Row so often, that by this time they 
ought to be able to find their way hither by them- 
selves, and I’m determined not to go after them.’ 
To save him further trouble, [ran over myself and got 
the papers. They are safe in my bureau. I should 
be sorry for any harm to befall them.” 

Our worthy had walked on with the communicative 
disciple of Galen, till they were standing in front of 
his surgery ; and, being anxious that George should 
make sure of his medicine and as soon possible, 
Martin then and there volunteered to wait while it 
was being got ready, and to carry it back. 

The prescription would take some twenty minutes 
compounding, he was told; thereupon he said, “I 
will run as far as my own lodgings, and call for it on 
my return journey.” 

Making the best of his way home, he informed Mrs. 
Griffin of the state of affairs, and told her that he 
‘should not be back that night, as he intended. watching 
‘over his poor friend. On going again to the surgery, 
the medicine was ready, and after a little more con- 
versation with the doctor, from whom he in vain tried 
to wring some words of hope, he, after begging to be 
allowed the privilege of carrying off the much talked- 
‘of bundle of MSS. for perusal, with an aching heact 
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hurried once’more for the’ bedside of his friend. 
George opened his eyes at his appearance, and smiled 
one of those sweet smiles which seem only to live 
upon lips just preparing to attune the everlasting 
songs of the saints made perfect. 

““I am going to stay with you all night,” whispered 
he, “dear old George.” 

Again the smile beamed, and then slowly melted 
away, and the patient lay perfectly passive. The 
moment had now come for the administration of 
the cordial. This Martin gave with his own hands, 
and so reviving was the potion, that a few seconds 
afterwards the sick one was able to say, 

‘God bless you, Noble. I shall die all the happier 
. for seeing you once again.” 

“ Oh, you'll be all right presently,’”’ was the return. 

‘No, no,” responded George, ‘it is all over with 
me. I know well enough that I am fast going. It 
is all for the best; though I should have liked to have 
seen a book which I have been writing published. It 
is a vanity so to wish, and perhaps wicked for one on 
the verge of eternity even to think about such things. 
I feel sure, however, it is worth bringing out, and my 
excuse for being so anxious in the matter is that I 
think its contents would at least be pleasing to my 
fellow-creatures, perhaps improving ; and then again, 
this love of being remembered for some good after 
death by one’s own species is to my mind only a 
proof of the truth of the immartality of the soul, 
and has been felt, strongly felt, by the maddest of 
unbelievers.”’ | 

Again he became silent. When he had rested 
awhile, Martin took up the subject, and said, : 

R 
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‘Your doctor has lent me your MSS. to look over. 
See, here they are. He thinks very highly of your 
work. Now, George, my brave boy, if you'll only 
promise me that you'll try and get well, why I'll 
promise you, that I'll try and get somebody to bring 
out your book. I don’t think your title a very good 
one, to start with. ‘Essays and Sketches, in Prose 
and Verse.’ We must try to hit upon something less 
vague and hackneyed. Anyhow, I am determined, 
after what I have heard, to get your book out, and 
with as little delay as possible.” 

The eyes of the sick young man brightened as with 
renewed life, and he again put forth his skinny hand 
for our hero to take, and, with a feeble pressure, 
strove to let him see how grateful he felt for the kind 
words just uttered. 

““Now,” continued the speaker, retaining the thin 
white fingers in a gentle grasp, “you must not excite 
yourself about this matter, or I shall blame myself 
for moving in it. ‘There now, shut your eyes like a 
good fellow, and try and get a nap.” 

George smiled again, and closed his eyes, and his 
friend sat down beside him. The effect of his words, 
he could feel, had been all he could desire; new hope 
had been awakened. Who could tell? perhaps the 
mere publication of that book might save the dear 
fellow’s life. Doctors were not always right! And so 
Martin went on thinking and thinking in this direc- 
tion, until the patient had fallen fast asleep. Care- 
fully disengaging his hand, he cautiously moved from 
the bedside; and, taking up the bundle of papers, sat 
down, and composed himself for a perusal. After a 
short time nurse number two arrived, and, having 
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“I will promise you that I’ll try and get somebody to bring out your book.” 
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taken instructions from her departing sister, entered 
upon duty. Nurse number two was a clean old 
woman of fairly modest bearing. She at once 
addressed herself to her work, by putting on a pair 
of list slippers, and taking a peep at her patient. 
After which she commenced boiling some arrowroot 
to be ready for use when he should awake. Martin 
was soon interested in the pages before him. 
Poems, some descriptive of nature, and others of 
human passions, desires, and sufferings, were scattered 
here and there; but the bulk of the matter consisted 
of poetical prose sketches and short essays upon a 
variety of subjects. Throughout the whole there 
was a healthy, hopeful, and trustful spirit in Divine 
justice and mercy. Not the feeblest echo of discon- 
tent might be detected anywhere, no rebellious 
outcry against the fate which had fallen to his share. 
A keen sense of the beauty of the country-side, 
thought our hero, as he ran over the following little 
poem, which stood entitled 


**A MAY-DAY SONG. 


‘¢ First-born of summer, once again 
Thy dainty foot doth press 

Our England’s soil, and wood and lane 
Are clothed in loveliness. 

The blackthorn bloom did herald thee, 
We knew that thou wast nigh, 

When from yon copse across the Ica 
Stole forth the cuckoo’s cry. 


‘¢ The yellow-bill and speckled thrush 
Had long attuned their lays, 
e But now from every tree and bush 
Pour songs of joy and praise. 
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Crowds to thy court full many a flow’r 
In all its bravest dight, 

Meet tribute paying to thine hour 
‘Of innocent delight. 


‘* The butterfly hath sought the town, 
The gladsome tidings told ; 

To bosky dell and open down 
Come pressing young and old : 

Ay, welcome youth and welcome age, 
For in the daisied sod 

The simplest mind may read a page 
Writ by the hand of God. 


** On heath and hill, both gorse and broom 
In golden glory stand ; 

The hawthorn, from her snowy bloom, 
Sends sweetness through the land ; 

The primrose and anemone 
Deck bank and shaw and grove, 

While, from her world of greenerie, 
The violet glances love. 


** The honeysuckle through the hedge 
Her new-born tendril twines ; 

And every sylvan nook and ledge 
With summer gladness shines ; 

Rare beauty studs the smallest spray, 
And decks each inch of sward : 

All things proclaim, where’er we stray, 
The goodness of the Lord.” 


He had barely concluded the reading of this poem 
when George opened his eyes, and so the opportunity 
was at once embraced of administering the fresh-made 
cup of arrowroot, after taking which the patient once 
more relapsed into his former state. When George 
was again asleep, his watcher slipped from the room 
and stole down to the next floor, where he introduced 
himself to Mrs. Bateman, the landlady, or rather 
‘Jessee, of the house, That person he found to be of 
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masculine build, with a fiery head of hair, a fiery eye, 
and also with fiery breath. She had evidently been 
out enjoying herself, as it is termed. She told Martin 
in a lively way, on learning that he was a personal 
friend of her lodger’s upstairs, that she believed 
“ young Strike-a-light would get over it yet.” 

Glad enough to escape from a woman who, he at 
once saw, was most unfit to have anything to do with 
a sick man, Martin cut short the conversation and 
returned to the attic. He found that nurse number 
two had not been idle during his temporary absence, 
for she at once informed him that there was hardly 
anything in the cupboard, and this so suggestively, 
that he at once produced a couple of half-crowns, and 
told her to go out and buy anything needful, if indeed 
the shops were not all closed, for it was past ten 
o'clock. ‘ 

‘Oh no, sir,” said she, “the shops keeps open 
about here later than this,” and having thus said she 
hurried out. Back again was she in less than a 
quarter of an hour, bringing a lap-full of provisions: 
bread, a small quantity of ham, some tea, sugar, 
butter, coffee, a piece of cheese, and a stone bottle 
containing a quart of beer. 

“T thought, sir, that you might like a little supper,” 
she observed, laying the ham upon one of the three 
cheese plates which composed the tenant’s dinner 
service. 

“Thank you,” was the reply, “I never indulge in 
supper.” 

. “Qh, I’ope, sir, as I’ve not done wrong.” 
e “Qh no, my good woman, you may have it for your 
own supper, ‘if you choose.” 
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“Thank you, sir, so fur as that goes it will be a 
treat to me; though, of course——” 

‘There, say no more! Hush!” 

George made a slight movement. ‘‘ We must not 
awake him.” He then resumed the perusal of the 
MSS. 

After supper the nurse grew drowsy and presently 
fellasleep. Hour after hour Martin held uninterrupted 
watch, and so intent was he upon the self-imposed 
duty that he never once experienced the least sense of 
fatigue. Whenever the sufferer awoke he administered 
the prescribed potion, or gave him any necessary 
refreshment. As the clock struck two the old woman 
upened her eyes with a bit of a start, and thinking that 
her companion had been as neglectful as herself, was 
all agog to give the patient a dose. She was prevented 
by Martin, who told her that he had already attended 
to that little matter, and advised her to go to sleep 
again. She protested that she had only dropped off 
for a few seconds, and that now she should be as 
wakeful as an owl. To this was vouchsafed no reply 
save, “ All right.” Whereupon, the old lady shuffled 
to the fire, gave it a stir, put on a few coals, returned 
to her seat and was soon as soundly asleep as before. 
The watcher smiled and thought. ‘A nice attentive 
nurse for a dying man, to be sure;’’ and resolved upon 
the morrow to see if somebody'a little younger and a 
great deal more trustworthy could not be obtained for 
so important a service. The clock struck three, the 
old lady still slumbered; four resounded, and still 
nurse and patient’ were wrapped in forgetfulness. 
The watcher now became aware, from certain sounds, 
of returning activity in man. The sudden slam of 
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a street door, and next the clatter of heavy-nailed 
boots over the uneven way told of some bread-winner 
on his road to daily toil. Five’ o’clock brought a 
repetition of these sounds, with the echo of voices 
discussing that topic of undying interest, the weather. 
The old nurse once more woke up, and when the 
clock struck six she had not fallen asleep again. At 
seven George himself was awake, and evidently the 
better for a good night’s rest. After saying some 
more encouraging things about the projected volume, 
and promising to look in again, on his way to the 
City, Martin hurried off to his own lodgings to 
prepare as best he might for the duties of the day. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


HAVING washed and dressed, our hero went down 
stairs, and rang for his coffee. Mrs. Griffin herself 
coming with it, he embraced the moment for speak- 
ing to her about a nurse,—somebody who really 
might be trusted. In reply she said she knew the 
very person, if by chance the good woman was at 
home, and she believed she was, having seen her 
pass only two days ago. A great weight was re- 
moved from Martin’s mind, and he commissioned 
Mrs. Grifin to communicate with the said person 
without delay, and endeavour to secure her services, 
It would be necessary to inform Dr. Mashem of his 
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intended alteration in the nursing arrangements. 
And he forthwith called upon that gentleman. 

“ But,” said he, “one nurse cannot possibly attend 
to your friend both day and night.” 

This was met by a statement from Martin that he 
himself intended keeping watch over the patient 
every night from six to eleven o’clock, which would 
give the attendant a five-hours leave of absence. 
‘‘T intend trying to do something with that bundle of 
papers to-day,” continued he. ‘I feel that the publi- 
cation of his book would be the greatest possible 
enjoyment and satisfaction we could give him in this 
world.” 

“Shall you call and see him again, on your way to 
the city?”’ 

‘‘T shall sir!” 

‘‘Then I will accompany you.” 

“Thank you, it will be a satisfaction to be con- 
firmed by you in the good opinion I have formed of 
my friend’s condition, as compared with his state last 
night.” 

On reaching Collier’s Rents, they found that the 
nurse had in some measure made atonement for her 
late shortcomings, by recent activity. She had 
washed the patient’s face, and made his bed tidy, 
and shaken up his pillow. The poor fellow had been 
much exhausted by these attentions, but the doctor 
considered him, upon the whole, a shade better. 
After ordering a continuation of the treatment al- 
ready prescribed, the practiser of the healing art said 
good morning, and hurried off. ‘Good-bye, and 
God bless you, George,” sighed Martin, when tha 
doctor had departed. “I shall see you again in the 
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evening, without fail.” Gently pressing the feebly 
extended hand, “God bless you, keep up your heart, 
old boy. You may count upon my being here at all 
events by six to-night, sooner if possible.” 

‘Good-bye, and God bless you, Noble,” whispered 
‘the other, as his faithful friend turned to leave. 

That morning, no sooner had Mr. Olive read his 
letters, and set out the course of business for the 
day, than the junior clerk begged the favour of a few 
minutes conversation with him. The old gentleman 
seemed somewhat puzzled at the request, and evi- 
dently had some misgivings. Being told to proceed, 
Martin narrated the particulars of his meeting with 
George, and the latter's sudden illness, with the 
sad revelations consequent thereon. His employer 
listened patiently to all he had to say. The subject 
of the MSS. was last touched upon, and, when Martin 
concluded with, “and now sir, I really believe that if 
I can get some publisher to bring out his book, that I 
shall be instrumental in saving his life-——~” 

“Then,” exclaimed Mr. Olive, “by all means, 
Noble, set about the business at once. You may 
have a day’s holiday. Who shall you go to first?” 

“Well, sir, as there is a good sprinkling of poetry 
in the vol., I fancy Bogle of Fleet Street.” 

“Very qoed. go andtry. He can but say no, and 
he may Say yes.” 

. The energetic Martin was not long in reaching this 
publisher’s. On inquiring for the principal he was 
asked his name and business, and, having stated them, 
was politely requested to walk up-stairs, was shewn 
into a comfortable room and invited to take a chair. 
Before he had been five minutes in the place an old 
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gentleman, spare of body and lank of limb, and of 
sharp features, entered. Our hero arose. 

“Good morning, sir,” said the old gentleman. 
“Pray be seated. What is it you wish to speak 
about ?” 

Resuming his chair, Martin informed his interro- 
gator that it was with a view to offering him some 
MSS. he had called. 

“What is the character of the work?” was the next 
question. 

‘‘ Miscellaneous; consisting of sketches, essays and 
poems.” 

‘Sentimental or comic?” 

‘‘Oh, serious, all serious.” 

‘‘ And a first book, I presume?” 

“Yes.” Here the pile of matter was produced. 
He had altered the title from ‘Essays and Sketches 
in Prose and Verse,” to ‘ Pages to Ponder; or, 
Thoughts for the Thoughtless,” which he considered 
much more attractive. 

‘“‘Oh, dear!” exclaimed the old gentleman, when 
he had turned over a page ortwo. ‘“ Why, this is an 
old friend with a new face. Had this manuscript 
before me months ago.” 

The applicant’s face grew scarlet. 

‘‘ Our people put it into my hand, but it was under 
a different title. All our arrangements had been 
made for the year, but it was thought that I might 
as well take a peep at it.” 

This gentleman, Martin now saw, was not Mr. Bogle 
himself, but his representative. He was, indeed, the 
literary adviser of the house. All large publishers, 
have such a gentleman on their staff, and he is 
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necessarily of good education, as well as a person of 
considerable experience in all pertaining to book- 
craft. 

‘‘ Did you not consider the work worth publishing ?” 
asked the negotiator. 

“To tell you the truth, I looked at the thing from 
a business point of view. We had completed our 
arrangements. The author was quite unknown, the 
title not attractive, and the matter not likely to prove 
of much interest. At all events, I could not see any 
inducement to warrant me in advising our people to 
go out of their way in the affair.” 

“Then you did not read the MSS. through ?” 

“Oh no, my dear sir! we only do that after we 
entertain serious ideas of taking up a book.” 

“Well now, would you mind my leaving these 
papers with you once more? And would you kindly 
read one or two of the pieces, and see if you cannot 
give a more favourable verdict ?” 

After a great deal of pressing, Martin succeeded in 
prevailing upon the old gentleman to take another 
look at the work; though no hope was held out of 
its being published, at all events by them. 

When he called upon George that evening he found 
him apparently neither better nor worse than when 
they had parted that morning. The new nurse had 
arrived, and was a person neither too infirm nor too 
stupid for an office to which, so frequently, utter 
inability to do anything properly seems the neces- 
sary qualification. Mrs. Close was a widow of fifty, 
who supported an invalid son of eighteen, and two 
daughters under ten years, by whatever honest: em- 
ployment came to hand. She moved about the room 
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as deftly as a mouse, and made no more noise in. 
setting a cup and saucer than if they had been made 
of india-rubber. 

- George’s eyes were filled with pleasure as they 
fell upon his friend, and he would have attempted 
a conversation, had not the latter insisted on 
silence. : 

“It is for your own good, old boy,” said he, “we'll 
have a little chat presently. I fancy this will do 
you more good than talking,” bearing towards him 
a small basin of arrowroot, just prepared, “try it 
now.” 

‘Thank you, Martin, thank you,” said the sufferer, 
as he was helped up. 

Having consumed a fair portion of the food, he 
was assisted to lie down again, and not long after 
that, he dropped off to sleep, and the nurse was 
allowed to depart for the evening. About eight 
o’clock the doctor called, and George was then awake. 
The former said little, but looked very grave. His 
last injunction was “quiet.”” Quiet indeed! He had 
not been out of the house half-an-hour, when both 
watcher and patient were startled by loud screams 
of “murder!” coming from down-stairs. Martin 
hardly knew what to do for the best. He started to 
his feet, and poor George actually raised himself in 
bed unaided, and sat upright, a feat he had been 
unable to perform since the moment he was taken 
ill. 

‘¢ Lie down, there’s a dear fellow, lie down,” cried 
the distressed watcher, gently forcing his charge back 
upon his pillow and ‘covering him up. .Again that 
dreadful cry arose, followed by a toud crashing sound, 
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Unable to remain a passive listener, Martin flew to 
the head of the stairs, when the words “ Here’s the 
police,” followed by the heavy tread and hoarse voices 
of two or three men, caused him to pause. Help had 
evidently arrived. Now came a great confusion of 
sounds. The lumbering of a struggle between man 
and man, the harsh grating of furniture being pushed 
about, the wail of children in terror, and the loud de- 
mands of strong masculine voices. George’s alarm 
again caused him to make an effort actually to get 
out of bed, but his friend was beside him in an instant, 
Striving to quiet his fears, and forcibly restraining him. 
At this point Mrs. Bateman most unceremoniously 
rushed up into the sick chamber. 

‘“T hope that poor cretur hasn’t been upset by the. 
villain downstairs,” exclaimed she. “It’s that wretch 
in my ground floor front! He’s been and nearly beat 
his wife’s——”’ 

“Hush!” cried Martin imploringly, “you'll kill 
my friend, among you.” 

“Lor bless you, sir, 1 would’nt ‘urt a ’air o’ the dar- 
lin’s ’ed for 

“Hush!” again exclaimed Martin, and, pointing to 
the door, “I'll hear you outside;” and, leading the 
way, the intruder followed him. From her state- 
ment it appedred that the gentleman who had treated 
our hero so rudely on the previous evening, had been 
beating the poor creature who was doomed to call 
him husband, about the head and face with a poker, 
until, to use the speaker’s words, he’d “sp’ilt the 
poker and nearly killed his wife.” 

There was one satisfaction however, “ The ruffian 
ffad been hauled off by the perlice.” 
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A quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, the wretched and 
ill-treated woman had to’ be removed to Guy’s 
Hospital. 

As he returned to the room and found his friend 
lyiag almost lifeless, Martin could not help dropping 
a tear. 

‘George, old man, it’s all right, there’ll be no more 
row, said he. At the sound of his name, the poor 
fellow slowly opened his eyes and tried to smile, but, 
as if that simple effort had been too much exertion, 
he instantly closed them again. 

After allowing the sufferer to rest for sometime, a 
dose of the cordial, administered by the tea-spoonful, 
produced its usual effect, and presently, the house 
being pretty quiet, George once more found forgetful- 
ness in slumber. More deeply distressed than ever at 
his friend being compelled to remain in a place sub- 
ject to such dreadful disturbances, the guardian sate 
him down by the bedside of his charge, speculating 
and speculating upon what next would happen. An 
hour or more was thus spent, and when the sick man 
opened his eyes and found the faithful watcher at his 
side, he, as he had done ‘before, put out his skinny 
hand for a clasp, and looked more gratitude than 
words could express. He made no mention about the 
recent disturbance, and the other purposely avoided 
the subject. After a short silence, the sick one said, 
“What about the book, friend?” 

“Oh!” was the somewhat enthusiastic reply, ‘I’ve 
got it into the hands of a publisher, who is going to 
—— at all events read some of it. That's a point 
gained. Now I feel pretty sure that, after one of your 
papers has been perused, the reader will get interested, 
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the same as I was, ahd be compelled to go on, and 
that eventually he will only be too glad to bring the 
work out.” 

- George smiled, and the other, anxious to please him 
still more, continued: ‘Now, old fellow, you know 
you have not told me the lowest possible figure you 
intend to take for the copyright, should this man feel 
disposed to make an offer.” Another smile came, 
ending in a twist at the corner of the mouth, as it 
the idea were perfectly ridiculous. Pretending not to 
understand, he proceeded: ‘‘You cannot expect a 
large sum, being a first book. What: say you to £25 
or £30?” 
_. George feebly shook his head, and the twist became 
more decided. Still wilfully misunderstanding, the 
other went on: 

“Not enough?” 

“Yes. Too much. I don’t ask for money. I be- 
lieve in my work. Let it be brought out, and laid 
before the world, that is all the reward I seek.” 

«¢ Oh, nonsense, you cannot live upon air; and when 
you are well again——” 

George interrupted the speaker with a motion of 
the hand, and turning his eyes Heavenward sighed, 
‘T shall never be well again in this world.” 

‘¢ Oh, don’t talk so, dear boy. You must try and get 
well, and write some more poetry and essays. God is 
very good, and for aught you can tell, may have work 
upon earth for you to accomplish yet.” 

“TI should like to be spared to see this book out, I 
should die the happier. I owe so much of the joy of 
my life to books, that I feel it is a sort of duty to give 
fo others a something in return, and in kind. You 
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know how I used to talk of travelling; I always 
longed to become a traveller; but it was otherwise 
ordained. I was too weak; but as a compensation, I 
have by means of the printer been enabled to share, 
in fancy, the toils and triumphs of many a distin- 
guished explorer. I have made the North-West 
Passage; I have traversed the banks of the mys- 
terious Nile ; climbed Mont Blanc, and paddled upon 
the sea-like lakes of grand America, and sailed upon 
her giant rivers. I have thought and reflected upon 
some of the greater problems of our existence; and, 
Martin, I am not afraid to die. I have striven to do 
my duty, and I trust in the one Sacrifice once offered. 
Yes, I am ready when called upon. Death has no 
terrors for me, for I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Tears were in our hero’s eyes, and he turned aside 
to conceal his emotion; but George detected it, and 
gently chid his grief. ‘We must all die,” said the 
young sufferer, “and a few years will make but little 
difference in the end. I am not as one with others 
depending upon him for support. I have no friends 
in the world so near and dear as yourself; for though 
we have been long separated, yet have I always loved 
the companion of my childhood’s days. You were 
ever kind to me. Good old Dame Spicer too I have 
never forgotten.” After a minute's pause, “ Martin, 
I have a favour to ask you.”’ 

“Name it, dear George.” 

“When I shall have passed away, take my little 
Prayer-book to that good old woman, with a blessing 
from the pupil to.whom, in days gone by, she was 
so affectionate. My few other little effects do with 
as you see fit.” He paused, and his hearer was 
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ready to break down from weight of woe, and would 
most certainly have burst into passionate grief but 
for a sudden diversion of thought caused by the entry 
of the nurse. Having sat with the now once more 
exhausted patient until he had in some degree 
recovered from the effects of his recent effort, Martin 
took an affectionate farewell for the night. Before 
quitting, however, he thought it only wise to make 
the nurse fully acquainted with the circumstances of 
the terrible struggle and disturbance which had taken 
place that evening; but she was cautioned not to 
allude to the affair unless the patient should him- 
self introduce the subject, and then to say as iittle as 
possible. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WON AND LOST. 


IN spite of the doctor’s often-expressed belief that 
his patient could not get through another eight-and- 
forty hours, George continued to linger upon the 
verge of the great unexplored. Christmas Day was 
now barely a month off, and Martin had received 
another letter from Mrs. Spicer, saying that unless he 
did come down and spend a little holiday with her she 
should be dreadfully disappointed. The long-looked- 
for pleasure, however, was again to be snatched from 
him. Duty to his friend, was his first consideration. 
He wrote off and told the old lady exactly how affairs 
stdéod, and the return post brought back a response full 
of her usual love and “kindness, deeply regretting the 

a2 
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sad condition of things, and loud of praise for the 
writer's resolve. She lamented bitterly that some 
two hundred miles stood between them, as it would’ 
have been a source of solace if she could have been 
with her old nurse-child to have ministered to him 
in his then nécessitous condition. She concluded by 
recommending Martin to obtain further advice, as in 
most transactions two heads were better than one. 
’ The suggestion was at once mentioned to Doctor 
Mashem, who replied that he should only be too glad 
to meet anybody whom he, Martin, might see fit to 
call in. Accordingly a neighbouring physician was 
summoned, and the result of the consultation was 
merely a confirmation of the opinion of George’s 
medical friend, viz., that the patient’s life was not 
worth a five minutes’ purchase, though he might 
drag on for two or three weeks. He who had some- 
how hoped against all reason, was fairly crushed 
at this answer, as it were, to the final apneal. The 
great unconsummated wish hung like a mill-stone to 
his heart. ‘ The book shall appear before he goes,” 
cried Martin, as he turned to the City, after saying 
good-day to the doctors. Having told Mr. Olive, 
who had grown to be deeply interested in the welfare 
of George Mellows, the physician’s opinion, our hero 
begged the favour of an hour's leave of absence to 
run as far as the office of the publisher who held the 
MSS. This was freely given. ‘We have not had 
time to. look through your papers yét, but as soon 
as Christmas is turned,” said the gentleman whom 
Martin had met before, “we will give them our 
attention.” 

“You have had them in hand a fortnight,” repliéd 
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he, “and [ have come to the resolution of not waiting 
any longer: that book must come out immediately.” 

The other opened his eyes with wonder, and 
perhaps a little anger. 

‘‘My friend, the author, is on the point of death, 
and the wish of his life has been to see that volume 
in type. His desire, to me, is sacred! I will 
guarantee you against loss, if you will consent to 
get it printed and brought out at once.” 

““My dear young man,” returned the publisher's 
assistant, in an earnest but very subdued tone, “you 
don’t know what you ask. The thing could not be 
accomplished, at this season especially, in less than 
five or six weeks. Everybody is so busy.” 

‘‘Qh, pray don’t say that! If it were only twenty 
copies! Iam willing to pay anything in reason.” 

“Yes, but it is not so much a matter of paying. 
Printers and binders are now up to their necks in 
work.” 

‘T should have thought that all their Christmas 
work would have been done. and over by this.” 

‘‘That shows your inexperience. They’ve done all 
the most urgent, but still their hands are full and will 
be till Christmas Day be past.” 

“TI don’t care, I will pay extra money, and men can 
be got, I am sure, either in town or country to carry 
out my wish.” | 

‘‘Not in town, but perhaps we may get the thing 
managed in the country,” said the old gentleman 
thoughtfully, “and I am sure I will, under the cir- 
cumstances, do my best to serve you. I respect your 
motivé, and will leave nothing untried to accomplish 
the task.” 
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“Qh, thank you! thank you, sir! for that promise,” 
cried the excited applicant. ‘I will call again this 
afternoon.” 

“Nay, not quite so soon. You may look in to- 
morrow.” 

“TI will do so; good-day, sir.” 

And the interview terminated. 

‘Well, what success?” asked the drysalter, as our 
hero re-appeared. 

To which question, a full, true, and particular 
account of all that had passed at the publisher’s was 
rendered. 

“And, supposing they manage to bring out the 
book, and the thing doesn’t sell?’’ said the man of 
business, interrogatively. 

“Then, sir, I will set aside a part of my salary 
every month, until the cost of printing and publishing 
be defrayed. I have a few pounds by me to pay 
down as earnest-money.” 

‘You are a determined fellow, Noble; and while I 
feel that you ought not to make yourself liable, yet I 
cannot but admire your steadfastness to your friend. 
When you go to the publisher’s to-morrow, take with 
you this cheque for £50; and, after he has given you 
an estimate, place that in his hands. The work will 
not progress the slower for it, I dare say.” 

With a half-choking voice, Martin thanked his 
master again and again, in spite of the most peremp- 
tory orders to hold his tongue. Next morning he 
was at the publisher’s in good time, and had the 
satisfaction of getting an estimate for the bringing 
out of 500 copies of the book, bound in clotk. The 
sum asked was £80. He accepted the terms, and 
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offered a deposit of half the money, which was a step 
in the right direction, he could see easily enough. 

“We have been so fortunate as to get a printer 
with a good staff, and a new fount of type, to take the 
contract, and he will work night and day for you,” 
said the publisher. 

“IT shall be eternally indebted to you, should the 
book be out before my poor friend shall have passed 
away.” 

Day after day stole on, and George remained in 
much the same condition—weak, deplorably weak— 
though sometimes he did seem to rally a little. He 
had, of course, been informed of the fact that his book 
was in the hands of the printers, though care had 
been taken to conceal under what conditions. He 
always looked the better for a word about it. Proofs 
began to arrive, and a new life seemed to animate 
his poor wasted form. When he caught sight of the 
first few pages, a smile of joy broke over his counte- 
nance, making it beautiful, as it were, even amid its 
ruins. His eyes, which had been for a day or more 
half closed, and as if wooing the long promised 
rest of death, suddenly blazed with their olden fire. 
The long-cherished hope was on the point of being 
realized. 

‘Dear, good, kind friend,” said he, “I love you 
more than ever, for this sweet service. I know my 
end is fast approaching, but I really do think that I 
shall live to see my book out. May God bless you 
with many, many years of health and happiness. 
May God repay you.” 

‘‘Oh, dear old man, do not talk of repaying. I 

* am repaid already, a thousand fold, in knowing that 
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J have been the humble means of giving you some 
pleasure.” 

Christmas Day drew nearer, and still the patient 
was alive, and the book far on its way to publication. 
One bright morning Martin came into the sick 
chamber, with a tear in his eye, a smile upon his 
face, and in his hand a neatly bound 8vo volume. 
George realized the whole truth at once, and, stretch- 
ing forth his long white fingers, caught hold of the 
book. He opened it and read the title. 

‘©¢ Pages to Ponder; or, Thoughts for the Thought- 
less.’ In Prose and Verse: By George Mellows.” 

Without one word, putting his arms about our 
hero’s neck, and laying his head upon our hero’s 
shoulder, the young author gave one deep-drawn sigh, 
and passed to his long promised rest: 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
" A NEW SURPRISE. 


HAVING seen his old companion decently laid 
beneath the sward, Martin began to turn his atten- 
tion to his departed friend’s book, and with great 
anxiety, kept a sharp look-out, among the reviewing 
journals, for notices. Being inexperienced he thought 
to see the work spoken of in a few days. Several 
weeks, however, elapsed before any heed was taken by 
anybody. Then two or three of the leading weekly 
Reviews spoke of the book simultaneously, and in. 
terms of high praise. A fly-leaf had been added to, 
the volume, announcing the decease of its author. 
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Alluding to that fact, “The Examiner” newspaper 
said: ‘This is much to be regretted, for the pages 
before us bear the unmistakable stamp of genius 
upon them. Here are blossoms which gave assur- 
ance of a rare fruition, promises which may not now 
be fulfilled but in another sphere, a purer and 
brighter world than this, perchance the spirit of our 
poet-philosopher is now sunning itself in the light of 
eternal gladness, and awaking songs of everlasting 
praise. George Mellows has left to us a legacy of 
love, and he will not readily be forgotten.” 

“That last sentence,” soliloquised Martin with a 
quivering lip, ‘‘shall be dear George’s epitaph.” 

The book was a success, for at the end of three 
months a second edition had been disposed of; and 
after the payment of commission and cost of adver- 
tising, a clear profit of £60 was handed over. Its 
recipient resolved to spend this money in raising a 
memorial to his friend. A neat granite monument 
was accordingly erected. The inscription upon which 
ran as follows: 

“To the Memory of George Mellows, poet, who 
passed from Earth, January 5th, 18—. Aged 23. 
‘He has left behind a legacy of love, and he will not 
readily be forgotten.’ ”’ 

Immediately after George’s decease, Dame Spicer 
wrote one of her characteristic epistles, full of ten- 
derness, abounding in the soundest philosophy, and 
urging Martin, now that his friend was gone, not to 
waste time in vain regrets, but to address himself 
to the business of life with renewed vigour. She was 
suré that lately he must have been discharging his 
duties to his employer but indifferently. ‘ You have 
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devoted mind and body,” she concluded, “to the ser- 
vice of poor George for the last few weeks, and I 
wonder you yourself have not been made ill. A little 
rest I have no doubt would do you good, but I will 
not ask you to come down and see me just now, 
because, in addition to the claims which your em- 
ployer has upon your undivided attention, I know 
pretty well, although you have been silent upon the 
subject, that heavy demands have been made upon 
your purse of late, and travelling thus far would cost 
more than you could well afford.” 

Mrs. Spicer was right; her adopted had spent a 
great deal of money over his friend’s latter days, and 
indeed had left himself almost penniless. Hence he 
accepted the proposal, and settled upon once more 
denying himself the pleasure which he had so long 
been almost panting to enjoy. 

Springtide, with many a kindly promise, came, and 
once again the world awoke to life. The snowdrop 
heralded the crocus, and the blackthorn bough was 
beaded o’er with buds. Next, gusty March appeared 
with chilling showers. Vainly he blustered, threaten- 
ing to recall, from Arctic halls of ice, the northern 
king. Apollo only smiled; then, more enraged, the 
tyrant’s hand would rudely, roughly seize some 
bright attendant of fair Flora’s train, and shake it 
till its eyes were drowned with tears, as if heart- 
broken at his ruthlessness. Then would the warm 
life-giver, sallying forth, press the young sorrowing 
creature to his breast, until its face grew bright with 
joy again. With wails and cries of disappointment, 
March passed to his grave, and on a western wind, | 
with azure eyes, stole gentle April in. Now woods 
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and lanes re-echoed songs of joy, and many a pretty 
floweret peeped abroad. Next, blushing May, with 
hawthorn blossom crowned, primrose in hand, came 
carolling of love ; of holy love and innocent delights. 
The news soon reached the close-pent city’s walls, 
and then from darksome alleys, lanes, and slums, 
poured forth young pale-faced children, wild with 
joy. Common, and heath, and wood, and field, and 
glade, were peopled with a race of ill-clad weans, 
that plucked and tore at all within their reach, fairly 
intoxicated with delight. Their long-starved natures 
running riot now, like famished wanderers at a first 
repast. 

It was a common practice for our hero, in these 
bright days, to hurry off, after business, into the 
country for a stroll. Eltham, Chislehurst, and Croy- 
don, were favourite resorts. 

One evening, towards the end of May, while 
pressing along a narrow, tall-hedged lane leading 
from the village of Coulsden, towards the old 
Brighton Road, his eyes encountered a female figure 
emerging from a hazel shaw which ran along the top 
of a steep bank. The person in question had evi- 
dently been allured into a wildflower quest, for her 
hands were filled with primroses and blue hyacinths. 
She paused upon the edge of the bank as if about to 
spring into the road, but, catching sight of a stranger, 
seemed to change her resolution. Her hands being 
already occupied, nothing short of a jump would 
carry her on to the highway. Seeing her difficulty, 
Martin at once resolved on offering assistance. He 
was wearing a straw hat at the time, tilted a little 
forward, so that his face was only partially visible 
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even at a short distance, and the lady had donned a 
gipsy hat which also screened the upper portion of 
her features by means of its immense brim.’ As 
Martin approached the fair, making a polite bow, 
he said : 

“Will you allow me?” 

A half-stifled cry of surprise attracted his full gaze. 
‘When lo! there stood the lady whom he had seen at 
the Literary Institute. There stood Marian Sheep- 
shanks! 

He staggered back a pace, and grew white as death. 
“We have met before, I believe,’ said he after a 
short pause. She whom he addressed had also turned 
very pale, and abandoning some of her floral treasures 
was now Clinging for support to a friendly hazel 
bough. 

“Mr. Noble!” she exclaimed, “if I am not mis- 
taken.” 

Martin gave an inclination of the head, and then 
putting forth his hands, said: ‘‘ Let me assist you.” 

Marian accepted his help, and descended. 

“T am glad to meet you, once again,” said our 
hero in half breathless excitement. ‘* You, at least, 
were sincere.” 

The beautiful girl who stood like a startled fawn, 
timidly cast an inquiring glance at the speaker's 
face, as if to assure herself that he was not mocking, 
then sighed: ‘ Alas, my poor, poor father !” 

“Is that person living, may I ask?” was the next 
inquiry with a frown. 

“ He is, sir.” 

«« And where? ”’ : 

“That I dare not tell you! Oh, Mr. Noble, if you 
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only knew all-——He is much more to be pitied than 
blamed, and. 

The sound of approaching wheels and the clangour | 
of merry voices, made her break off in the middle of 
asentence. ‘‘ For mercy’s sake, spare me!” she ex- 
claimed in great perturbation. ‘Here are my friends 
coming to take me up. I beseech you to leave me 
now, and I promise you at no distant date to meet 
you face to face, and answer any questions you may 
wish to ask.” 

‘You have your desire, Miss Sheepshanks. A note 
left at the Southwark Institution will always reach 
my hand.” Before Marian had time to say another 
word, Martin had gone. Presently he turned and 
saw a waggonette, containing two gentlemen and three 
young girls, take up the daughter of his wronger, 
and then rattle off in the direction of London. - 

Our rambler paused, and taking a seat upon a bank 
hard by, began to ruminate upon this last startling 
incident. Marian had developed into a very beautiful 
young woman, too beautiful, as he felt, to be other 
than all innocence and purity. How bitterly he de- 
plored the fact that such a man as his guardian 
should be the father of such a daughter. He could 
forgive him everything but that. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


MARTIN made for Croydon, a walk of between four 
and five miles from the spot whereon he had met 
Marian, lost in thought; so lost that he noted little 
by the way; his feet however bore him in perfect 
safety back to the railway station, and an hour later 
saw him in London. He was in no humour for bed, 
but to avoid the chance of being broken in upon by 
Overton, he immediately retired to his chamber, and 
fastened himself in. His mind was too disturbed to 
permit of rest, so, taking a seat by the window, he 
gave himself up to thought. Far into the night he 
might have been seen with wakeful vision sitting 
musing on the past, present and future. Sometimes 
a feeling for vengeance against the man who had 
so- wickedly wronged him would blaze up in his 
breast, in spite of himself. Soon, however, the sweet 
enchantress whom he had so recently encountered 
would appear to extinguish the angry flame. “TI will 
see her! I must see her again! and that soon,” 
sighed he as he threw himself upon his bed. Day 
was now breaking, and although anxious to go to 
sleep, yet he lay for two or three hours wakeful as 
when he had been sitting up. At last just as the 
milk-maids were beginning to clatter their cans, and 
watercress boys to cry their “three good bunches for 
a penny,” he dropped off into an uneasy slumber, 
from which he was eventually aroused by his land- 
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lady rapping at his door, and informing him that it 
was half-past eight o’clock. 

On going to business, his usual appearance of 
activity was wanting, which fact his employer was 
not long in detecting. 

“Noble!” said the old gentleman, when Mr. 
Beamish had left the counting-house for a few 
minutes, “what’s the matter? Your half-holiday 
yesterday seems to have disagreed with you.” 

‘‘Not from my having fallen into any excesses, 
sir,’ was the reply. 

“T trust not! Now, what really is the matter: 
Something has upset you, I can see. Come, make me 
your confidant.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Martin told Mr. 
Olive all about the unexpected meeting. 

“And so,” said the drysalter quite excitedly, ‘you 
were foolish enough to let that girl slip through your 
fingers once more, and without so much as getting 
her address. Why, you have lost a clue which must 
have led to the unearthing of the old fox himself. 
That waggonette ought never to have been lost 
sight of.”’ 

‘“The lady has promised to write to me, and give 
me another interview, when she will be prepared to 
answer any questions I may choose to put.” 

“Tut—tut—tut. You don’t suppose that with 
such an immense stake, she will keep her pro- 
mise? ”’ 

“‘T do, indeed, sir!” 

“Good, generous boy!” returned the other, quite 
moved. ‘ Why you'd have faith in the promise of a 
ynurderer that he was not going to kill you, if he 
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were in the act of cutting your throat, while he 
made it.” 

‘“*T have sufficient faith in that lady to believe she 
is above telling a deliberate falsehood.” 

“Ay, and you believed in her father once, didn’t 
you?” 

‘Well, my father believed in him. I was too 
young to be much of a judge of character, though, I 
fancy, my early impressions, with respect to Miss 
Sheepshanks, are not wrong. I only saw her father 
once, and then only for-a few moments. His 
daughter, whom I met yesterday, wears a look dis- 
simulation could not, I feel convinced, command. I 
would swear by her, and am resolved, come what 
may, to take no steps until I have heard from her 
again.” ° 

“Noble!” cried the old gentleman, with great 
enthusiasm; “ you are—you are true British oak. 
Would that I were the father of such a son.” 

“Oh, sir, you are too kind in saying so much, 
though I could most conscientiously declare that I 
should be really proud of such a parent. I have 
endured great wrongs at the hands of the man who 
should have protected me; but you, sir, nobly took 
upon yourself the office he betrayed, and when I was 
on the point of shipwreck, brought me safely into 
port.” 

By this time tears were in the eyes of both master 
and man, and the former was compelled to be 
suddenly required in the warehouse to avoid even a 
more pronounced exhibition of feeling. 

‘One, two, three weeks, came and went; and yet no 
communication did Martin receive from her whom he 
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was longing to meet. His employer made no allusion 
to the matter. Weeks grew into months, and still no 
sign. At last he began to wonder whether he should 
ever hear of Marian Sheepshanks any more. Not 
that he doubted her integrity for a moment, but, with 
such a rascal of a father, there was no telling what 
coercive measures might not be employed to insure 
her silence. Perhaps, knowing the danger to which 
he thought himself exposed, he had carried her off 
out of the country. Nothing more likely. Or, 
possibly, she was dead. He started at the bare idea. 
It haunted him all that day, however, and he could 
never afterwards wholly get rid of the supposition 
that death, after all, was the cause of her silence. 

By the most unmistakable signs our worthy dry- 
salter evidenced every day, nay, almost every hour, 
increased admiration for the young man whom he 
had saved from ruin. This fact was patent enough 
to the said young man, but the last mentioned was 
hardly prepared, in spite of all past kindnesses, for 
the honour which he felt was bestowed, when one 
noon the old gentleman said, very pleasantly, 

‘* Noble, I want you to dine with me to-day. There 
is my private card. Be at my house by six. You 
can leave here as soon as Mr. Beamish returns from 
dinner.” 

“You are very kind, sir, and I shall be delighted,” 
replied the astonished clerk, colouring. 

‘‘Very good, and mind you bring an appetite with 
you for wholesome though somewhat plain fare.” 

Mr. Olive lived at Dulwich, renting a neat little 
cottage just through the village, and standing upon 
the high road to Sydenham Hill. Martin had passed 
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the spot many times in his recent rambles, though 
without knowing the precise house in which his em- 
ployer was wont to find repose from business and its 
cares. The month was September, and the weather 
fair, so having ample time, he resolved to walk. 
Having attired himself in all his best, he left his 
lodgings at half-past four o’clock, and making, by 
¢réss foads, for the then really rural hamlet of Cam- 
berwell, turned up The Grove. Its stately trees, 
many of them horse chestnuts, were touched into all 
those tints of glory which ever herald the fall of 
the leaf, and the dropping of the prickly cases into 
which the nut has ripened into beauty. He paused 
an instant when opposite an old-fashioned thatched 
cottage, lying low in its own grounds, a pretty hermit- 
age, to watch its fountain scattering water jewels 
around, but the remembrance of the cruel deed of 
blood—for it was the spot whereon George Barnwell, 
many a year before, had crowned a dissolute career 
by the murder of a generous uncle, for which that 
place was unhappily celebrated—sent him speedily 
upon his way again. On gaining the summit of The 
Grove, after gazing away to the left over a beautifully 
wooded country which extended far, until lost among 
pleasant hills, he turned away to the right, crossed 
Grove Lane, and took the high ground which appeared 
to be leading nowhere, for a well-tarred fence, two or 
three hundred yards ahead, seemed to announce “ No 
Thoroughfare.” Our hero knew better, however, and 
so he kept on towards the tarred fence in question. 
He was really walking upon the very crown of one of 
the green hills of Surrey. On reaching the @nd af 
the avenue, a narrow lane on a steep incline was dis- 
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covered running off to the left between hedges of. 
quickset, into some beautiful meadows, and these, as - 
he well knew, led immediately into the heart of the 
village for which he was bound. The lane we have 
mentioned, and which the bricklayer has not yet de- 
filed, was then a very rough, uneven way, and so 
little frequented, as to be grass-grown throughout its 
length. That it was perfectly impassable to pedes- 
trians during the winter months was evident enough, 
for from one end to the other it was furrowed with 
cart-wheel tracks of at least a foot to a, foot and a 
half in depth. Our traveller, however, only enjoyed 
his walk the more, for in youth we often court those 
difficulties, which in age we are equally glad to avoid, 
and he rattled down over the ankle twisters, light of 
heart, because lithe of limb. On gaining the even 
country, instead of going by the most direct foot path 
into the village, he bore away still further to the 
left, taking the Five Fields course, and coming out 
opposite Constable’s farm, thence by more meadows 
which terminated in front of the College Chapel. A 
few minutes afterwards, he stood before Lavender 
Lodge, and it wanted twenty minutes to six. The 
old gentleman was ready to welcome him, and our hero 
was soon made to feel himself quite at home. The 
drawing-room into which he was shown was modestly 
but prettily furnished, and its walls were decorated 
with some very charming engravings, and one or two 
water-colour landscapes. 

“As I told you, Mr. Noble, I have only a plain 
dinner to offer you, but I trust the desser¢ will prove 
gnoré than usually good,” observed the master of the 
house, when the meal was announced, and as he led 
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the way towards the dining-room. “I keep little 
company, and you are my only guest to-day.” 

In spite of these disparaging observations, the 
repast proved to be a very elegant little affair, and 
was well served, and of which, to speak the plain 
truth, the guest partook right heartily. Never had 
he seen his employer in such excellent spirits before. 
The old gentleman chatted and laughed in a way 
which was really quite delightful to witness; and this 
had a very healthy effect upon Martin, for he was 
drawn out in a manner which evidently charmed his 
entertainer. When dessert had been set, and the 
servant had left the room, Mr. Olive poured himself 
out a glass of port, and then pushed the decanter 
across the table. 

““No, thank you, sir,’”’ said our hero. 

‘Nonsense. You took nothing but water with 
your dinner,” expostulated the other. 

‘‘T] had rather not. I never indulged but once, and 
have no desire to repeat the experiment.” 

‘‘Nonsense, man! That’s a good glass of wine, 
never fear.”’ 

“Thank you, sir; I really must not.” 

“As you like. Assist yourself to a few grapes, or 
try a peach.” 

Thus bidden, he took some grapes, while his master 
helped himself to a couple of walnuts. Having 
cracked one very thoughtfully, and carefully skinned, 
and leisurely eaten the same, the drysalter took just 
a sip of wine, then furtively glanced at his assistant, 
turned somewhat pale, tossed off the entire contents 
of his glass, and with a slightly trembling” hand 
refilled it. 
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“Mr. Noble,” said he, in a solemn tone,. which 
brought his guest’s full gaze instantly upon him. “I 
have something very important to communicate to 
you, and that is the reason why you have been invited 
hither to-day.” 

“Indeed, sir!’ was the instant exclamation. 

“You have been tried a very great deal in your 
time,” continued the speaker, “but I am going to tell 
you something which will, perhaps, test your nerves 
more than anything that has ever happened to you.” 

‘““Pray, sir, do speak out; you alarm me!” cried 
Martin, half rising. 

“There, now, I was afraid of exciting you! Sit 
down! Rest assured you have nothing to fear!” 

‘Thank you for that word; but do speak out, sir, 
pray.” 

“T have news from Australia which you will be 
glad to hear.” 

‘“What is it, sir? Is it from Miss Sheepshanks ?”’ 

‘‘ Now, do keep yourself quiet. The news to which 
I allude gives me the power of informing you that the 
£5,000 of which you were robbed is about to be re- 
stored to you, with the bank rate of interest due 
thereon up to the present day.” 

It was now Martin’s turn to go pale. 

“‘ And is it, can it possibly be true?” he asked, in a 
voice husky with excitement. 

‘‘ True, I assure you, for at this moment I have the 
money in my possession! ”’ 

‘‘Oh, sir,” exclaimed the other, springing to his 
feet, “ how shall I ever be able to repay you for——” 

“Season your admiration for awhile, I beg, and 
“you shall know all. Your guardian, as you are well 
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aware, had a brother—the man under whose care you 
came to England. Well, that brother was unfortu- 
nately a very bad man, and had some most notorious 
connexions, and had been sent from England with a 
view to severing them. Unfortunately, it so happened 
that, upon his return to his native land, some of these 
people immediately found him out, and one, with 
whom he had many years before been engaged in 
works of villany, again got hold of him, and, under 
threats, induced him to commit a crime which brought 
years of misery upon the most innocent of people. 
He forged his own brother’s signature, and sold out 
not only your property, but many thousands more 
belonging to Mr. Percy Sheepshanks, and decamped. 
Heart-broken, your guardian followed the thief across 
the seas, hoping to recover at least some portion of 
the money belonging to you. Fruitless the voyage. 
On reaching the shores of America, for which country 
he had found his brother had sailed, he learned that 
the vessel iri which the unhappy wretch had taken 
flight had gone to the bottom with all hands. The 
penniless wanderer, now under an assumed name, 
toiled in various American cities for two or three 
years, earning enough to support himself and 
daughter, and at length he saved sufficient to 
purchase a passage to Sydney, where he thought 
he saw a better chance of getting on. Here he was 
more fortunate than his wildest imaginings ever 
painted. He succeeded in opening a small store, 
which soon grew into a fairly thriving concern. He 
used to buy and sell in the most miscellaneous 
manner, and gradually his store became well stogked 
with all sorts and kinds of colonial merchandise, | 
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and as people were always moving to and fro, his 
depét was often resorted to as the likeliest place to 
meet with anything out of the common way. When he 
had so far succeeded he purchased several large plots 
of land, knowing that they could not run away, and 
hoping that they would increase in value, and that in 
course of time he should be enabled to restore, at all 
events, some good portion of the money of which you 
had been so basely defrauded. Fearful of affording 
the least clue to his hiding-place, and trusting in the 
known good nature of Dr. Armstrong, under whose 
care he had left you, he for a long while abstained 
from sending any remittance, though most anxious 
to do so. At length he ventured, under an anony- 
mous signature, to forward another hundred pounds 
to the old schoolmaster on your behalf. An acknow- 
ledgment came back from somebody whom he had 
never heard of before, with the information that 
Dr. Armstrong was dead, and that you had run 
away nobody knew whither. Upon this intelligence 
your guardian sold off all he possessed, save and 
except the land, and took ship for England with a 
determination to try and hunt you out. At the risk 
of being detected and apprehended he visited Nelson 
House Academy. The results were quite barren so 
far as you were concerned. The school had changed 
hands twice in three years, and the immediate suc- 
cessor of Dr. Armstrong had been compelled to 
abandon the profession in consequence of having 
received a month’s imprisonment for cruelty to one of 
his scholars.” 

é‘Served him right,” ejaculated Martin “now we are 
quits.” 
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Without heeding the interruption, the other con- 
tinued. ‘Year after year passed away, and still to 
his most bitter regret, your guardian was unable to 
obtain the least trace of your whereabouts. He 
grieved by night and day, ever yearning to redeem 
the trust which your father had imposed upon him. 
At length his health gradually began to decline, and 
he seemed to be in a fair way to the grave. His 
daughter, whom he deeply loved, and who loved him 
as dearly, clung to him, with tearful eyes and plead- 
ing hands, beseeching him not to abandon hope, 
and this alone I believe saved him from giving up, 
and dying outright.” 

“Poor, poor gentleman!’ moaned the listener, 
‘‘poor sweet young lady! How I have wronged 
her father!” 

‘“‘ Hear me to the end, it is little more I have to tell. 
Your guardian, partly to kill care, once more embarked 
in business, but no peace came, and at length when 
ready to sink into the grave, by the blessing of 
Providence he fell upon the object he had so long 
been seeking for, and sighing after. An account 
in.the newspapers of your appearance before the ma- 
gistrate caught his eye. He attended the court when 
your second hearing took place, he being convinced 
that you were none other than the youth he had 
so long been seeking, was determined never to lose 
sight of you again, but to have you watched over 
and cared for, till such time as he should be able 
to make the disclosure which you have just heard. 
The land he held in Australia has lately been sold, 
and, as he had anticipated, brought him a good rougd 
fortun 2.” 
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“Oh where, sir, is my guardian: Take me to him 
without delay, that I may speak my gratitude.” 

“It would be too late to pay a visit this evening, 
but I think that I may now venture to introduce to 
you somebody whom you will be really glad to see.” 

He touched a table-bell, whereupon a pair of 
folding-doors opened, and to our hero’s intense joy 
and astonishment, Marian Sheepshanks stood before 
him. 

“I told you we should meet again,” said she, as a 
bright smile illumined her beautiful face, “though I 
had hardly hoped under such happy circumstances, 
so soon.” 

Martin had caught her readily extended hands 
and was heartily shaking them, as she finished her 
sentence. 

‘‘This is a pleasure I was indeed little prepared 
for at this moment,” said he. ‘‘Oh, dear Miss Sheep- 
shanks, I have much wronged your worthy father. 
Where is he to be found :” 

“There!” she returned, pointing to the drysalter. 

“Mr. Olive?” 

“Ts also Mr. Sheepshanks,” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, “and thank Heaven may once again 
assume the name, which, so far as he is concerned, 
has never yet been tarnished.” 

Words cannot depict the reign of joy which now 
set in. Mutual congratulations were showered thick 
and fast, and the remainder of the evening was 
mainly occupied in dwelling upon particulars of the 
utmost interest to all three. 

e“I thought you were a wonderfully considerate 
employer,” laughed our hero. 
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“And I-could scarcely refrain from betraying 
myself,” returned Mr. Sheepshanks. “Feeling pretty 
sure, however, that, by the sale of my land, f should 
be able to pay up every penny due to you in one 
round sum, I deferred until now. The hope of many 
a long year has been realized.” 

There was some fun over the meeting at the 
Literary Institution. Marian, who had been unex- 
pectedly brought to the entertainment by a friend 
with whom she was making a short stay, anxious 
to preserve her father’s secret, the instant that she 
fancied she had been recognised, had hurried out. 
By great good luck a cab was in waiting, and by 
means of it she managed to escape before Martin 
could get round to the entrance. The second acci- 
dental meeting was also talked over. The friends 
in the waggonette were people who only knew her as 
Miss Olive, and from whom it was important her 
early history should at that time remain a secret. When 
our hero left Lavender Lodge that night his heart 
was, indeed, lifted up to the great, good God, from 
whom, if we will only put our trust in him, and flinch 
not from our duty, cometh help when we are most 
helpless, and salvation when all seems lost. Martin 
Noble’s life had in the main been true, and honest, 
and pure, and he had met with his reward. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE. 


THE first act of our hero was to make his way down 
into Devonshire, that he might enjoy the satisfaction 
and pleasure of telling the dear old woman, whom he 
so much loved, all the good news. He found her 
little changed. She had only grown riper than ever 
in charity and love. Her delight was boundless, and 
her admiration for the fine young fellow whom she 
had last beheld a whiskerless boy, was exhibited in a 
manner calculated to fill him with vanity for the rest 
of his life. After a few days in the Dame’s society, 
the now man-of-fortune was called back to town, and 
came up laden with enough honey and clouted cream 
to have stocked a small grocery store. 

Martin was at once put into possession of his pro- 
perty. His guardian not feeling comfortable with an 
alias, resolved to resume his true name, change his 
residence, and retire from business. Now as his late 
ward had no idea of leading an idle life, here was an 
opportunity worth embracing. Terms were arranged, 
and the concern passed into our young friend’s hands 
with scarcely any delay. The old gentleman now 
removed into the neighbourhood of Eltham, and 
Martin became a weekly visitor. After a few munths 
he was to be seen at his late employer's cottage twice 
and sometimes thrice a week. When the weather 
was fine, he and Marian would take a walk or drive 
together, and the villagers soon came to the conclu- 
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sion that they were lovers. They were right, for 
Martin and Marian loved in the highest, purest sense 
of the word. Each the other for nobleness of cha- 
racter, and purity, and constancy, and faith. They 
married. And now in one of the prettiest villas in 
the neighbourhood of Croydon, in Surrey, lives a 
retired drysalter, as celebrated for his goodness of 
heart as for his untiring industry in promoting every 
movement, having for its end the real elevation and 
happiness of his fellow-man. A citizen-of the world, 
blessed with a wife whose hands are never weary of 
well-doing, and with sons and daughters, some of 
them men and women grown, whose early training is 
now bringing in a goodly harvest, he lives in the 
enjoyment of every felicity earth can afford. In 
Eltham graveyard-slumber the mortal remains of one 
whom the children loved to meet in times gone by, 
and hope to meet again, and who, as Grandpa Sheep- 
shanks, has left behind some very pleasant memories. 
In the church of Bideford, North Devon, stands a 
marble tablet bearing thisinscription. To the memory 
of Dame Annie Maria Spicer, relict of the late Lieu- 
tenant Talboy Spicer, R.N., who departed this life 
full of years and hope, April zoth, 18—. | 


THE END. 
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